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They’re Sawing Wood in Arkansas 


“ ” 


Arkansas—pronounce it “saw, 
please—has natural resources un- 
surpassed by any State. She is 
favored with a climate that makes 
her territory an ideal dwelling 
place. Her altitudes range from 
three hundred feet above sea level 
to three thousand feet. She has 
wonderfully fertile valleys and 
bottom lands, and rolling prairies. 
The valle the Arkansas 
River, from the Oklahoma line 
entirely across the State, knows 
no superior as a cotton-growing 
section. 


Arkansas can ‘successfully pro- 
duce any crop grown between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Great 
Lakes. Apples, many different va- 
tieties, as fine as any in the 
Union are grown here, while 
grapes, cherries and other small 
fruits are produced in abundance. 


Here are some facts about 
some of her other products re- 
duced to conceivable quantities. 


(Continued on page 133) 


If the lumber cut in a single 
year in Arkansas were sawed into 
inch planks, it would build a 
boardwalk twelve feet wide 
around the earth at the equator. 
A year’s crop of Arkansas corn, 
ground into meal, would furnish 
griddle cakes to every family in 
the United States (five people to 
a family) every morning for a 
year and a half. The Bear 
State’s rice crop for a year would 
give every inhabitant of Greater 
New York a pound package once 
a month, every month for a year. 
Her oat crop would furnish a two- 
pound package of oatmeal to the 
same people, once a month, every 
month for two years. If her cot- 
ton crop for twelve months were 
made into heavy, knitted union 
suits there would be enough to 
give the inhabitants of Illinois 
fifteen suits each, counting all as 
adults. 

Arkansas 
material 


furnishes the raw 
(bauxite) for a very 
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It costs the “average fam- 
ily” just $60.43 more for food 
per year than in 190°. 

Now kick if you like about 
the'high cost of living. 

But don’t forget that old 
“high cost” is here to stay— 
for that extra you pay is mere- 
ly the farmer collecting a just 
return on his work. 

Today the farmer is collect- 
ing sixty dollars—$60.43 to be 
exact—more for EVERY FAM- 
1.Y he feeds than he did i 
1907. 

* * * 


Have you re-adjusted your 
selling plans to meet this re- 
adjustment in incomes? 

Are you still aiming your 
big advertising guns at the 
ranks of the class who, out of 
the same income, are paying 
the farmer bigger wages for 
feeding them? ° ’ 

The class to tie to is the 
class with the increasing in- 
come! 

* * * 


Standard Farm Papers are 
the assistants and guides of 
the men with whom farming 
is big business done on a busi- 
ness basis. 

The Standard Farm Pa- 
per deals with the problems 
of a given class or section. By 


thus limiting its scope the 
Standard Farm Paper gets 


close to its readers and covers 


its field intensively. 

You can pick a given sec- 
tion or cover the country with 
Standard Farm Papers. Com- 
bined, they form the biggest 
national farm circulation at 
the lowest rate per thousand. 


STANDA DARD 





TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC, 
Eastern Representatives, 


41 Park Row, New York City. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC, 
whe (a Representatives, 

9 W. Madison St, 

(Maeda Bldg.), Chicago. 
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Chicago’s Convention Largest in 
History of Associated Clubs 


By Telegraph to Printers’ INK 
CHICAGO, June 21, 1915. 

ACH year it is demonstrated 

that the annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World is one of the 
most potent advertisements of ad- 
vertising that could possibly be 
devised. 

First of all, the city in which it 
is held receives an important ad- 
vertising stimulus. Consumers, 
as well as non-advertising manu- 
facturers, have their attention con- 
centrated on the Advertising Idea 
by the arrival of thousands of 
alert and. prosperous-appearing 
delegates who are enthusiastic 
boosters and optimists of business. 

Chicago itself must receive as a 
reflex of this great convention, 
which it has done so much to pro- 
mote, not only a new conception 
of the dignity and importance of 
advertising, but a stronger faith 
in the immediate business future 
of the country. 

Then, again, the telegraphic 
news dispatches of the conven- 
tion’s activities which the news- 
papers from coast to coast are 
publishing in a conspicuous way 
are bound to help along the good 
work, 

It is always difficult to estimate 
the exact attendance of a conven- 
tion in its first days, but by Mon- 
day noon Chicago had equaled the 
best previous record of 2,400 at 
Baltimore and Dallas. By night 
the count had mounted to 2,600 
with many more delegates and 
visitors still to be heard from. 

Representatives from foreign 
countries were naturally, on ac- 
count of the war, less numerous 


than at previous conventions. 
John Hart was the sole, delegate 
from British advertising men. 
His address is given in part on 
another page. Mr. Hart brought a 
letter of greetings from Sir Wil- 
liam H. Lever, of Sunlight Soap 
and Pears Soap. 

R. E. Murphy, delegate from 
Manila, presented a gavel made by 
former head-hunters of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


FINANCING THE ASSOCIATION 


Officers and prime-movers in the 
ad club movement have realized 
from the beginning that the ques- 
tion of adequate finances is the 
most serious problem confronting 
the association. This year Presi- 
dent William Woodhead took tke 
bull by the horns and his recom- 
mendations have received hearty 
approval from the convention. 
The provision is being made in 
the form of “sustaining member- 
ships” for individuals or firms of 
$25, $50 or $100. If the ad club 
movement is the real benefit to the 
entire business world that its 
promoters sincerely believe it to 
be, then, it is felt, that under this 
plan there should be no difficulty 
in raising a fund of $25,000 to 
give power and force to the edu- 
cational work, the vigilance work 
and the other importarit activities 
of the association. 

As usual, the Convention opened 
on Sunday. with a series of adver- 
tising sermons in the churches. 
This year there were forty-three 
of them in all. In the afternoon, 
the Hon. Joseph E. Davies, chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, delivered an important 
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address. He deprecated a long 
and technical course of legal pro- 
cedure in cases of alleged unfair 
business practices. He thought 
that a common understanding of 
the facts arrived at through full 
and frank conference of persons 
complained of with the Commis- 
sion will prevent the harassment 
of large business interests. The 
purpose of the Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
United States, he explained, was 
to bring “first aid” to the com- 
petitor injured before the patient 
is exhausted by long-drawn-out 
technicalities of legal action. 

“The protection of the complain- 
ants,” he said, “fairness to those 
complained against, and the inter- 
ests of the whole community are 
best served by adjustments which 
are founded upon justice and fair- 
ness, but which are as immediate 
in their application and relief as 
the public interest and the law 
will permit.” 

Speaking of “dumping” by for- 
eign monopolies into this country, 
he said: “American enterprise and 
industry indigenous to our soil 
and native to our conditions are 
entitled to have such competition 
of foreign monopoly declared to 
be unfair and to have such prac- 
tices prevented if sought to be em- 
ployed.” 

On Monday morning the Con- 
vention at once settled down to 
business. Welcomes by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Barratt O’Hara, 
Mayor W. H. Thompson and 
Charles H. Porter, president of 
the Advertising Association of 
Chicago, were responded to by 
George W. Coleman, former 
president of the Associated Clubs. 

Reports by President Wood- 
head, Secretary Florea, Lewellyn 
E. Pratt, chairman of the National 
Educational Committee, and Merle 
Sidener, chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee, followed. 
Ex-president Dobbs urged the 
members to attend and study the 
advertising exhibit, which was by 
far the best ever held and full of 


suggestions. 
The opening address of Presi- 
dent Woodhead reviewed the 


progress of the past year and 
made the point that inasmuch as 


the public still seemed to believe 
that advertising adds to the cost 
of goods, more advertising of ad- 
vertising to demonstrate the con- 
trary is needed, and to prove fur- 
thermore that advertised, trade- 
marked articles are guaranteed 
and that one-price goods are fair- 
priced goods. 

The annual report of Secretary 
Florea. showed cash on_ hand 
$6,619.44 and surplus of $12,404.61. 

In the afternoon the constitution 
was amended to give the Clubs 
and the National Commission 
equal representation on the Exec- 
utive Committee instead of seven 
and five as before, and also so as 
to provide that only part of the 
committee should retire each year, 

On motion of  ex-president 
Coleman, a_ resolution already 
adopted by the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association of Boston, recom- 
mending that parole or pardon be 
granted L. V. Eytinge, the ad- 
vertising man confined in the Ari- 
zona State Prison, was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 


THE ADVERTISING PAGEANT 


The advertising pageant Mon- 
day evening was one Of the finest 
ever given in America. Thou- 
sands of advertising men marched 
by clubs, some of them in uniform 
and there were scores of expen- 
sive automobile floats by National 
Advertisers and others. 

Five hundred members attended 
the Sunday night banquet given 
at the La Salle by the officers of 
the association and national com- 
mission. President Porter, of the 
Advertising Association of 
cago, presided. Herbert S. Hous- 
ton paid a tribute to Woodhead, 
“the leader,” praising his tat 
courage and constructive qualities. 
He had left the association strong 
er in members and finances that 
it had ever been. 

The election of officers and the 
announcement of the next conven 
tion city do not occur until Thurs- 
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day, but it is a foregone cot 
clusion that Philadelphia will be 
the city named, and Herbert 

Houston, the convention’s choice 
for president. There is no opp 
sition to either. Cincinnati 1§# 
line for 1917. Fas 
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HE OUTLOOK will present in this department 
each month an article treating some phase of 
the country’s commercial development. These articles 
will be educational in character and will set forth in a 
comprehensive way the industrial upbuilding of the 
Nation. This department is designed to be of service 
to readers of The Outlook as well as to advertisers, 
and will hereafter be an important feature of the 
Advertising Section in the fourth issue of each month. 
The following subjects will be treated in this 
department during the next twelve months: 


June 23—Transportation Efficiency 
July 28—The Business of Helping the Housewife 
August 25—Clothing Mankind 
September 22—-Food Products and Food Values 
October 27—Manufacturing the Beautiful 
November 24—Carrying Music into Every Home 
December 22—The Supremacy of the American Automobile 
January’ 26—The Motor Truck as a Business Builder 
February 23—Twentieth-Century Store and Office Equipment 
March 22—Modern Construction Materials and Methods 
April 26—The Story of Paints and Varnishes 
May 24—Keeping the Nation Clean and Health-Wise 





THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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This publisher saw 
“the handwriting 
on the wall” 


He saw the enormous waste in publicity advertising d 
to inadequate distribution. He saw that the time had comp 
when publishers must render a real service—that they mu 
give publicity advertisers something more than a cert 
amount of space for their money—so he inaugurated th 

. Popular Store Service, a sort of service-plus. 


After months of investigation and experimental work, t 
Popular Store Service was organized in January, 1913, wil 
out blare or spectacular announcement. Instead of p 


determined to give the plan a grilling under varying a 
tions, to ascertain its strength and its weaknesses. 


This service was offered to a few publicity advertisers 
the understanding that it was still in an experimental sa 
and for two years it was analyzed under actual operal 
before it was offered to advertisers generally. 


No, this Popular Store Service is not a panacea, bt 
has produced results for sixty-three publicity advertise 
results which were so satisfactory that they are today # 


this service. 
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The Popular Store plan is simplicity itself, and no doubt 
his is the reason for its success. The People’s Popular 
Monthly, with its circulation of over three-quarters of a 
nillion, concentrated in eleven states, has a wonderful influ- 
mce in creating consumer. demand in these states. 


In these same eleven states, fifteen thousand retail mer- 
hants are carrying in stock, displaying and pushing the sale 
f the goods in their line, which are advertised in The 
' eople’s Popular Monthly. Briefly: this Popular Store 
bervice puts the advertisers’ goods upon the local merchants’ 
unters where merchandise and cash actually change hands. 


This Popular Store Service accomplishes two things—it 
ds the advertiser to extend his distribution by simultane- 
ly creating consumer and dealer demand—it also aids the 
wnufacturer to secure more hearty co-operation from the 


etchants already handling his goods. 


@ lo make use of this service it is not necessary for the 

Manufacturer to change his advertising plans or sales policy 
hany way, This service rounds out and completes each 
Plicity campaign, and adds to the efficiency of the sales 

. Byanization. Without obligation on your part, may we 
“Bolin this service to you in detail? 


Fcople’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Advertising Future of Small 


Stores in Big Cities 
By W. R. Hotchkin 


For Ten Years Advertising Director and Sales Manager of John Wanamaker, New 
York, and Now a Director of the Cheltenham Advertising Agency, New York 


Address before the Newspaper Confer- 
ence at the Chicago Convention, 
A. A. C. of W 
[‘ selecting me to talk to this 

convention, I presume it was 
anticipated that from my experi- 
ence as a buyer of advertising 
space for the largest advertisers 
in New York City, I would be 
able to show how the big stores 
could be impelled to use still 
larger space in newspapers. 

But that is exactly what I shall 
not do. 

The big merchants are now 
spending all that they dare spend 
for advertising space. Many of 
the big stores are entirely too 
prodigal in the use of advertising 
space. Many of them are also 
buying their space at too low a 
rate. 

I definitely do not believe that 
the newspaper’s most profitable 
opportunity to-day is in the direc- 
tion of the department store. 

It seems to me that the biggest 
potentiality for increasing local 
business in the newspaper exists 
in the small dealer. 

I know that practically all news- 
papers have third-, or fourth-, or 
fifth-class solicitors, who are sup- 
posed to cover the “little dealer” 
field; and some of these low- 
priced solicitors by good luck are 
men of brains and genius, and are 
accomplishing a great deal in de- 
veloping little advertisers into 
bigger merchants and bigger ad- 
vertisers. 

But I do not believe there are 
half a dozen newspapers in the 
United States that are getting a 
half, a quarter, or even a tenth 
of the possibilities out of the 
small dealers in their cities. 


FIELD OF DEVELOPMENT UNTOUCHED 


It has been so easy to run after 
the big advertisers and grab big- 
ger and bigger space, that the best 


brains and the best skill in the 
‘ 8 


soliciting field have gone in that 
direction. 

I believe the advertising of the 
big advertisers has become top 


heavy, while the great big field of - 


creative development of small 
dealers is almost untouched, 

It is my belief that the chief 
drawback of the success of the 
solicitor who works on the small 
dealers is the fact that when the 
dealer can be convinced that he 
should invest a certain amount of 
money in advertising, he is abso- 
lutely helpless about knowing what 
to put in the space he is willing to 


uy. 

The small dealer is not an ad- 
vertising man and he cannot af- 
ford to hire one, and in his blind 
efforts to make something out of 
advertising after the solicitor has 
convinced him that he should do 
it, he inserts his business card and 
goes back to the counter to wait 
for the customers to run in. Of 
course, the customers do not come 
in and he thinks advertising is a 
failure and no good for a small 
store. 

If I were an advertising mana- 
ger for a newspaper, or the owner 
of a newspaper, the first thing I 
would do would be to create an 
Advertising Writing Bureau, with 
one or more expert advertising 
writers who were very practical, 
and who could develop business- 
bringing ideas for all sorts of 
stores. 

It is a long, hard task to con- 
vince a hardware dealer, a drug- 
gist, or a florist, that his business 
could be profitably advertised, 
when you have nothing to show 
him; but if you are able to sug- 


. gest to him just what goods he 


should advertise at that time, how 
he should word his advertisement, 
and how it could be displayed m 
the small space that he could 
afford to pay for—and if you 
would assure him that it 
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A $20,000 Calf 


Above is a photograph of “King Segis 
Pontiac Chicago,” sold not long since, 
at the Union Stock Yards, for $20,000.00, 


(to a subscriber to Farm News at Barrington, Ills., and his 
associates.) The farming and stock-raising business is the 
biggest single, wealth-creating business in the world. The 
farmers are the richest class in America, and are growing 
richer, and wiser, every day. 


FArM News 


FARM NEWS will carry your message into the homes 
of 400,000 well-to-do farmers in the great Central West. If 
you desire to sell to these prosperous, money-making 
farmers, you should use FARM NEWS liberally. It is 
good. Itis sound. It is big value for the rate asked, and 
getting bigger all the time. It merits (almost commands) 
your patronage. The leading advertisers use its columns 
steadily. It has showed a steady gain in advertising volume. 


SIMMONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Also publishers of The Family Magazine (500,000 subscribers) 


i i ew 
= ag 


NEW YORK OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
225 Fifth Ave. Third Nat. Bank Bidg. 1259 People’s Gas Bldg. 
WM. H. HOGG, Mer. A. D. McKINNEY, Mer. T. W. FARRELL, Mer 
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not be buried under a lot of big 
advertising, and that this piece of 
copy would cost him $12.50—nine 
times out of ten, if the matter 
were intelligently planned and 
skilfully written, the space would 
be sold, the advertising would 
bring some results and the mer- 
chant would be glad to try it 
again. 

POSSIBLE ADVERTISERS ARE LEGION 


Every town and city in America 
has dozens, scores, or hundreds, 
of possible advertising clients who 
have never had a dollar’s worth 
of advertising in the newspapers. 

They would be glad to adver- 
tise if they were shown how they 
could do it, and if their advertis- 
ing were properly prepared and 
properly classified in the news- 
paper. 

These dealers have not been 
educated to advertising; they do 
not know how to advertise; they 
do not know what to put in the 
space when they buy it. 

The usual newspaper solicitor 
has nothing in mind except to sell 
space, and he wonders why his 
unanswerable arguments do not 
sell more space and make more 
advertisers. 

If, instead of going to the mer- 
chant to sell him advertising, he 
would go into his store, look over 
his goods and pick out something 
that the public is interested in at 
that time, and have a good ad- 
vertisement written about it, he 
would be in a position to go into 
the hardware store, for instance, 
and say: 

“Mr. Jones, these window 
screens are better made than most 
that I see in the department stores. 
Why don’t you let people know 
about them?” 

Then if he had copy for an ad- 
vertisement, telling the excep- 
tional merits of these window 
screens, pointing out the advan- 
tage of buying them from a hard- 
ware store that insisted upon hav- 
ing everything up to a high stand- 
ard of quality, he could convince 
the dealer, sell the advertising, 
convince the public, sell the goods, 
and create a regular advertiser. 

He could do the same thing 
with the jeweler, the shoe-dealer, 


the druggist, the optician, the 
sporting-goods dealer, the book- 
seller, the grocer, the savings 
bank, the florist, the real-estate 
man, the candy-dealer, the butcher, 
the dancing-teacher, the piano- 
dealer. 

Of course it would be necessary 
to make a comprehensive plan to 
classify, index, and properly dis- 
play this advertising; but I can 
see how a newspaper would not 
only develop a tremendously in- 
creased income by such a plan, but 
would become a source of the 
most valuable information to its 
readers and to the public generally 
in its community. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A CLASSIFIED PAGE 


If a classified page were prop- 
erly developed and its utility ex- 
plained, there would be scarcely 
any limit to the possibilities for 
securing advertisers. 

Take the multitude of busi- 
nesses in any town or city that 
have no show-windows, that are 
only known to private clients, 
that have never been advertised 
because the income does not war- 
rant large expense to advertise 
the business, and because a few 
lines in the paper would be lost; 
think of the dressmakers who 
might advertise; the little shops 
that do pleating and embroidery; 
the shoemakers who would adver- 
tise their repair work and _ that 
they can sew a whole sole on your 


shoe while you wait, on a Good- - 


year Welting Machine. 

Think of the possibilities of de- 
veloping little shops where a man 
can get new cuffs put on his shirts, 
where he can get his _ socks 
darned; think how many hundreds 
of men would be mighty glad to 
know where these things could be 
done, and think of the people who 
could profitably do them, if they 
could find the men who want this 
service. 

Think of the possibilities of de- 
velopment in every town, of a 
parcel-post page of classified ad- 


vertising, where the farmers can. 


advertise how they will ship but- 
ter, eggs, asparagus, lettuce, and 
other vegetables, or flowers, 
shrubbery and a multitude of 


other things, to people who would 
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“The Place of Reference Mediums” 


An executive of a well known Ohio manufacturing com- 
pany, disregarding both our claims and the theories of his 
advertising agents, decided to get at the positive facts in an in- 
disputable way. He inquired of 300 large concerns whether 
their purchasing departments used trade papers or reference 
mediums to ascertain sources of supply. More than 200 of 
the replies stated that they used Reference Books almost 
exclusively, and a great majority named the Thomas Register. 
He has ordered a full page in the new edition about to be 
issued, and kindly advised of his reasons therefor, admitting 
that the result of his investigation was somewhat of a surprise 
to him. 


Any investigation as thorough and positive as the above will prove 
that Thomas Register is more used in buying throughout the United 
States and abroad, than all other publications, weekly, monthly, etc., 
combined. Jts users, constituting the most important aggregation of 
buyers in the United States never look elsewhere, any more than they 
look elsewhere for information naturally to be found in the telephone 
book. 


It instantly furnishes a complete list of all the 
Manufacturers and primary sources of supply 
for any conceivable article, or kind of article, 
more than 70,000. It gives the home address 
and branches of each. It shows the approxi- 
mate capital invested by each by a size classi- 
fication ranging from $500 to $1,000,000. It 
instantly shows who makes any special brand or 
trade name. Many other valuable features. 


We aim to list every manufacturer free of 
charge and regardless of patronage. At reason- 
able rates we publish, in addition to the name, 
descriptive matter, extracts from catalogues, 
circulars, etc. Such matter printed under ap- 
propriate classifications in this work, is PERMA- 
NENTLY RECORDED in thousands of places 
where buyers look, and will be read by the 
RIGHT PEOPLE at the RIGHT TIME, i. e., 
Large Buyers, at the time when they want to 
9x 12 buy. It attracts first attention, and furnishes 
% 3000 pages the Buyer detailed information that he wants 

7 but cannot get from simply the name of the 
300,000 Names, $15.00 manufacturer. It costs less than to mail a one- 
cent circular to each user of the Register. 








REPRESENTED AT THE CON- 
VENTION BY 1041 American Manufacturers published 


such matter in the 1914 Edition. 
Mr. Geo. F. Whipple 


Of the Pilgrim Publicity Association Forms now closing 


ASSISTED BY Thomas Publishing Company 
Mr. F. S. bp 134 Lafayette Street, New York 
hh. Se Ee BOSTON: Allston Station CHICAGO: 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 

SEE OUR EXHIBIT PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Bldg. 
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be mighty glad to buy them in that 
way, if they knew who wanted to 
sell and deliver them in that man- 
ner. 

On the other hand, think how 
many housekeepers would be glad 
to advertise that they want a 
farmer to deliver fresh butter 
every week, fresh eggs every day 
or two, fresh vegetables every few 
days. 

Both sides can be solicited by 
the newspaper announcement, and 
a tremendous classified business 
built up, if the plan is intelligently 
developed and promoted by the 
newspaper. 

The heading of the page of such 
classified advertising could tell the 
whole story about the utility of 
the page and the possibilities of 
usefulness to its readers and the 
merchants and farmers who had 
things to sell. 

The woman who cannot find a 
dressmaker that can work for her 
on the days that she can devote 
to this work in her own home, 
could place a “Want Ad” in the 
newspaper and _ receive replies 
from a dozen dressmakers whom 
she could not locate without such 
advertising. 


THINGS PEOPLE WANT AND CAN’T 
GET 


The wonderful benefit to a com- 
munity of such a system of com- 
munication is hard to compute. 
The world is full of people who 
want to render service and cannot 
find anyone to serve; while at the 
same time there are multitudes of 
people who cannot find people to 
serve them. The newspaper is 
the only medium of getting to- 
gether the people who want to 
serve and those who wish the 
service. 

But this system of communica- 
tion must be organized, and it 
must be exploited. People must 
be educated about the new way to 
get into communication with the 
person that each wants to find. 
All over America we read the 
sign, “Ask Mr. Foster,” and we 
know the endless things that Mr. 
Foster can tell us when we go to 
his office. Mr. Foster’s advertis- 
ing has taught us where to go. 
The newspaper can develop ex- 








actly the same utility in its com- 
munity, by exploiting the slogan, 
“No matter what you want, ask 
for it in the Tribune.” 

_ Then the explanation can con- 
tinue in the paragraph following: 
“If you want a dressmaker, tell 
what you want in a Tribune Want 
Ad. If you want a farmer to 
bring you butter and eggs and 
vegetables, tell what you want in 
the Tribune. If you are a bachelor 
and want to find someone who 
will darn socks, tell what you 
want in the Tribune. If you want 
to make your shirts last twice as 
long, and want to find the shirt- 
maker who puts new cuffs on 
shirts, tell what you want in the 
Tribune.” 

Co-operation is the great mod- 
ern word. 


SUCH ADVERTISING WOULD BE 
CREATIVE 


In almost every business we 

recognize the principle that what 
we sell must be worth its price to 
the man who buys. We are no 
longer satisfied to sell our mer- 
chandise and get the money. We 
are not even satisfied if the thing 
we sell stays sold. We have all 
learned long ago that it is in- 
finitely more important to make a 
customer than to make a sale. 
_ And so in selling advertising, it 
is not a matter of selling a hun- 
dred lines of space, or a million 
lines of space. The problem is to 
sell that space and to have that 
space so filled that it will make a 
profit for the man who buys it; 
and as long as it keeps making a 
profit for him, we know that we 
may depend upon a continuous in- 
come through him. 

When the advertising is not 
making a profit for him, we know 
that we have lost a customer, and 
that we will not have him after 
the contract has expired; and that 
the worst of it is still to come, be- 
cause he is going to tell many 
other men—first, that advertising 
doesn’t pay, and second, that ad- 
vertising in your particular me- 
dium doesn’t pay. 

It is the seller's problem to help 
the buyer to make advertising poy. 

I know that there is a feeling 
on the part of newspapers that 
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promotion for a store, or for any 
other advertiser, should be done 
entirely in the space purchased by 
that advertiser, and I am not 
going to make any appeal here for 
free reading notices. 

But I am going to insist, in the 
most emphatic way, that you pro- 
vide co-operation of the strongest 
possible character, to make the ad- 
vertising of your clients pay, so 
that each may continue to adver- 
tise. 4 

And I want to insist that the 
special editorial work that can be 
done to help advertisers is being 
discovered to be the most valuable 
part of a-newspaper and a maga- 
zine. 

Good Housekeeping Magazine 
has already advertised to its read- 
ers the enormous value of its ad- 
vertising pages in the improve- 
ment of conditions in the home 
and in the information that they 
give about helps for better house- 
keeping, 

It has been abundantly demon- 
strated that splendid as is the edi- 
torial matter, nothing in the whole 
magazine is more interesting to 
housekeepers than the advertising 
pages that tell women what to buy 
to help them in their housework, 
to make their homes more attrac- 


tive and to make their work 
easier. 
Recently in the New York 


Globe there has been inaugurated 
a special editorial department 
which discusses matters of apparel 
for men. It tells what it is proper 
to wear at various times. It tells 
about the new patterns in neck- 
wear, the new shapes in collars, 
the correct styles in shirts. It 
tells what a man wants to know 
about the right clothing to wear 
for golf, for tennis, for hunting, 
for fishing, for the informal dance. 

It is filled ‘with information that 
99 men out of 100 ought to know 
and which 99 men out of 100 do 
not know. It is mighty good read- 
ing in a man’s newspaper. It is 
information that a man’s. wife 
wants to know, in order to help 
him dress properly. 

On the same page, in adjoining 
columns, there are a multitude of 
small advertisements of little 
men’s-furnishing shops that could 
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not afford to pay a big price, but 
which can well afford to pay the 
small cost of small space in such 
an association. 

This is what I call intelligent 
co-operation with the advertisers, 
while at the same time creating a 
mighty interesting and valuable 
editorial page for the newspaper. 


HOW CO-OPERATION COULD BE 
EXTENDED 


Exactly the same thing might 
be done in housekeeping things, 
on the housekeeper’s page, where 
the grocer and butcher could ad- 
vertise; the milkman, the baker; 
once in a while the man who wants 
to get window-cleaning, or gar- 
dening; the florist, the shoemaker, 
the coal-dealer, the iceman; and, 
of course, the stores that have 
housekeeping goods to sell and the 
manufacturers who want to ex- 
ploit articles for the household. 

One page of space sold to little 
dealers at a high rate is worth 
two or three pages sold to big 
advertisers at a cut rate; and the 
little advertisements, if properly 
classified and intelligently edited, 
will be mighty valuable and help- 
ful to the readers of the paper. 

They will serve a new purpose 
in the community, they will pro- 
vide a new source of income for 
the newspaper, and all the time 
they will be creating little adver- 
tisers who will develop into big 
advertisers. 

The advertising manager must 
learn to think on the other side 
of the advertising question. 

He must think less about selling, 
and more about the man who is 
buying, and if he keeps his mind 
on the other point of view, he will 
continuously see the most valuable 
opportunities for developing ad- 
vertisers. 

For instance, when there is a 
blizzard in the city, why should 
there not be a tremendous impres- 
sion made on the mind of the ad- 
vertising manager when he sees 
horse-drawn vehicles stalled in the 
snow? Should he not get his idea 
immediately and wire to the manu- 
facturer of motor-trucks, or go 
immediately to see the local dealer 
in motor-trucks, to impress him 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Three Guarantees Beat One 


Strong mediums like The Farm 
Journal should be used in a big 


way. Small space often brings in- 


quiries more cheaply, but this doesn’t mean 
the great volume of business which is so 
essential. 


Dealers are rarely much impressed with 21- 
line inquiry-bringing space. They are just 
about like you—would you have seen this 
advertisement if it had been set in agate and 
hidden in the back of Printers’ Ink? 


It is also true that the best story ever told a dealer 
can be told about advertising in The Farm Journal. 
You can explain our “Fair Play” notice, proving to 
the dealer that he has three guarantees to offer—his 
own, the manufacturer’s and The Farm Journal's. 
This element of novelty can be made to hit the dealer 
so hard that pretty soon he will begin to ask whether 
competing goods are advertised in, and backed up by, 
THE FARM JOURNAL. 


It has been told to us as the experience of those who 
have tried it, that our little “Fair Play” notice can do 
more real preliminary merchandizing for advertisers 
than any one feature any agency can buy for them. 
We suggest you try. August closes July 5th. 
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with the fact that right now was 
the psychological moment to ad- 
vertise motor-trucks in the news- 
papers? 

The time to make a business 
man change his delivery equip- 
ment from horse-drawn vehicles 
to motor-trucks is at the moment 
when he is sore on horses because 
they are falling and breaking their 
legs on the icy streets. When his 
mind is in that condition, it is a 
simple matter to convince him 
that he should do away with 
horses and buy motor-trucks. 

Or in mid-summer, when the 
pavements are red hot and the 
horses are melting in the heat, 
and the drivers are carrying buck- 
ets of water to revive them on 
every block—why not again call 
the motor-truck dealers on the 
‘phone and tell them that that is 
the moment when they can con- 
vince prospects that they should 
do away with horse-delivery and 
buy trucks. 

Perhaps the advertising man- 
ager of the motor-trucks will him- 
self think of this idea. He did 
think of this idea two years ago 
and has been acting upon it ever 
since. But how grateful he would 
have been to a newspaper solicitor 
who had come to him with such 
an idea, at such a vital moment. 

Right now we know that on 
August 1st the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is going to distribute fifteen 
millions of dollars among last 
year’s buyers of Ford cars, as re- 
bates. 

Fifteen millions of dollars in 
sales to retail dealers, available for 
equipment for Ford cars! It is 
the time for the local dealer to 
advertise, as well as the manu- 
facturer. 

Perhaps the dealers have 
thought of this and perhaps they 
have not. Tell them in your own 
columns and have your solicitors 
tell them in person, and be ready 
for the day when’ fifteen millions 
of dollars’ worth of checks are 
sent all over the United States to 
Ford owners. 


WATCH CURRENT EVENTS AND LINK 
UP WITH THEM 


The advertising manager of a 
newspaper to-day should have his 


mind wide open to current events 
and to advertising possibilities. 
He should tell his whole organiza- 
tion to watch for things of this 
sort as they are making their 
rounds. Have them forget the 
matter of mere space-selling and 
think more about space-filling. 

Let them remember that it 
would be easy to sell ten times the 
space that they are selling, if they 
could show advertisers how to 
profitably fill the space when sold. 

There is no use to say that there 
isn’t that much money and that 
your community couldn’t afford 
to spend that much money for ad- 
vertising, because any community 
can afford to spend one hundred 
times as much as it is spending, if 
it can thereby correspondingly ac- 
celerate business, create more 
turnovers on its goods, give more 
work to its individual producers 
and more service to those who are 
anxious to secure it. 

Every bit of advertising that 
overcomes inertia creates new 
capital; and advertising is the 
greatest force the world has ever 
known for overcoming inertia. 


SERVICE THE WATCHWORD 


It is up to the. advertising 
manager and advertising solicitors 
to develop ideas, for it is by 
means of ideas that the greatest 
possible increase in space-selling 
can be secured. 

Of course, it takes time, brains 
and effort to co-operate with, and 
create ideas for, your advertisers. 
But it is effort and thought that 
produces something. 

How infinitely better to take 
more time and use greater effort 
to develop and create one real ad- 
vertiser, than to waste still larger 
periods of time in unsuccessfully 
soliciting a dozen prospects in the 
old unproductive way. 

In almost every modern busi- 
ness definite service has become 
part of the value of the com- 
modity sold. 

By showing your prospects how 
to advertise, you will make it pos- 


‘ sible for them to become adver- 


tisers, and as long as the adver- 
tising is profitable to your clients, 
so long will your clients continue 
profitable to you. 








The Market War Has Made in Great 


Britain for American Goods 


Figures That Warrant Activity by Our Manufacturers 


By John Hart 


Advertisement Manager, London Opinion 


Address before Chicago Convention, 
A; A. ©; of ‘ 


. oO 
HE money expended [on the 
war ‘by Great Britain], al- 

though much of it on smoke, can- 
not be regarded as loss of capital, 
and cannot, therefore, affect the 
general purchasing power of the 
country. 

Ever since the first war loan 
was issued money has remained 
plentiful and cheap, and the trans- 
fer from the private to the public 
purse of the enormous sums in- 
volved has created no disturbance 
of credit. 

The explanation of this is mani- 
fold. For many years past tens 
of millions of dollars have been 
spent annually by the wealthy 
classes of Great Britain on sport, 
amusement, and luxuries. A very 
large proportion of this sum is 
not now being spent, and may 
be reckoned as having been di- 
verted to the purposes of the war. 

Again, it is notorious that those 
classes of the population who are 
dependent on their savings, in- 
vestments or property are most 
keenly feeling the effects of the 
war and loss of interest on capital. 

It is calculated that 70 per cent 
of the war tax revenue is contrib- 
uted by payers of income-tax and 
other direct taxation—t.e., by per- 
sons whose income is above $800 
per annum, and only 30 per cent 
by those with smaller incomes. 

Thus it would seem that the war 
is tending to the attainment of the 
condition of equality desired by 
the Socialist by increasing the pos- 
sessions of the poor and reducing 
those of the rich. 

This is reflected in the Savings 
Bank deposits, which last quarter 
exceeded the withdrawals by $22,- 
000,000—a sum $15,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the figures for any corre- 
sponding period. 


There can be no doubt that the m 


spending power of a community 
is far greater when wealth is fair- 
ly evenly distributed than when 


the wealth is concentrated in a .- 


few hands with extremes of pov- 
erty at the other end of the scale. 
Such a condition of more evenly 
distributed spending power is to 
be looked for in Great Britain 
after the war. 


WHY CHANCES ARE GOOD FOR THE 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 


There are several causes work- 
ing in favor of the chances of 
the American manufacturer for 
selling more of his goods in Great 
Britain. 

For countless years no German 
goods will be dealt in in the 
United Kingdom, either for home 
consumption or for re-export to 
British Colonies or the vast 
foreign territory which Britain 
finances. 

The success of German goods 
was due largely to cheapness in 
production, a direction in which 
the United States can excel; not, 
it is true, through cheap labor, 
as in Germany, but by labor-saving 
method. 

Aside, however, from this fac- 
tor, there are innumerable lines in 
which Great Britain cannot be- 
come a serious competitor until 
long after the termination of the 
war, for reasons which will be dis- 
cussed later. Meanwhile, the sta- 
tistical side of the question of the 
American capture of German 
trade is well worth consideration. 

The imports of motor-cars and 
parts thereof into the United 
Kingdom from Germany in 1913 
amounted in value to $7,396,000, 
whilst those from the United 
States were $7,932,000. In this 
trade the Americans have one of 
their best opportunities, the im- 
ports from Germany have entirely 
ceased and German cars will not 
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regain popularity there. Thus 
American makers of motor-cars 
should easily double their sales in 
Great Britain. British makers will 
be engaged in making heavy chas- 
ses to replace those used in the 
war, so that the American makers’ 
best opportunity perhaps lies in 
the direction of supplying light 
cars for business and pleasure 
purposes. 

Rubber manufactures were im- 
ported into the United Kingdom 
from the United States in 1913 to 
the value of $961,000, whilst their 
value from Germany wes $1,721,- 
000. Here again there is room 
for a large increase from the 
United States, apart from the fact 
that the requirements cf Great 
Britain are increasing so rapidly 
that in the ordinary course of 
events American manufacturers 
would appear to have a promising 
market for their goods there. 
The rubber manufactures which 
should be advertised in England 
by American makers are tires, 
belting and packing, hose, fabrics, 
cables, rubber shoes, etc. 


TRADE GERMANY WILL REGAIN 
AFTER THE WAR 


The German chemical manufac- 
turing industries will rapidly re- 
cover their former important. posi- 
tion after the war. Those indus- 
tries are as firmly rooted in Ger- 
many as are the textile, metal, and 
engineering industries in Great 
Britain. The manufacture of elec- 
trical goods and electrical ma- 
chinery is similarly situated, and 
with the chemical industries will 
be the first to become re-estab- 
lished in Germany after the war. 

Nevertheless, one of the best op- 
portunities open to America lies in 
the future supply of electrical 
goods to England, and it will 
be by advertising that her footing 
may be gained and maintained to 
the exclusion of German goods. 

The imports of electrical ma- 
chinery into the United Kingdom 
in 1913 from Germany were $3,- 
605,000 in value, and of “electrical 
goods” $4,630,000. The imports 
from the United States of electri- 
cal goods were $757,000, whilst 
those of electrical machinery are 
included in “machinery of all 


kinds,” the imports of which were 
$18,388,000 in value. 

The imports of scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus into the 
United Kingdom in 1914 from the 
United States amounted in value 
to $834,000, whilst those from 
Germany were $871,000. In 1913 
the figures were: United States 
$911,000, Germany $1,815,000. 
There is a good opportunity here 
for American makers to replace 
German goods in the future in the 
English market. 

In 1914 clocks to the value of 
$946,000 were imported from Ger- 
many into the United Kingdom, 
and to the value of $303,000 from 
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the United States. In 1913 the 
figures were $1,679,000 and $233,- 
000, respectively, so that the Uni- 
ted States has already begun to 
replace this item of German man- 
ufacture. 

The imports of “instruments 
and apparatus, including cinemat- 
ograph films,” into the United 
Kingdom in 1913 were $3,366,000 
from Germany, and $7,193,000 
from the United States. Doubt- 
less the latter figures will be 
largely increased in future years. 

The following table shows the 
value of the imports into the 
United Kingdom in 1913 of some 








other classes of goods which were 
imported both from the United 
States and from Germany: 


Imports from Imports from 
Germany United States 


Apparel ....... $6,347,000 $917,000 
Blacking and 

polishes ..... 152,000 116,000 
Brooms and 

brushes ...... 812,000 48,000 
Buttons and 

studs not of 

eee 1,783,000 115,000 
Cycles and parts 985,000 72,000 
Cordage, twine.. 656,000 736,000 
Copper manufac- 

tures .....06 2,329,999 663,000 
Crude zinc..... 7,515,000 581,000 
aes 1,357,000 2,159,000 
Stationery ..... 1,334,000 917,000 


The following table shows the 
value of the imports in 1913 of 
several classes of iron and steel 
manufactures to the United King- 
dom from Germany and the 
United States: 


From From 

Imports * Germany United States 
Hardware ..... $4,957,500 $657,000 
Implements and 

tools .....00. 828,000 1,391,000 
Cutlery ....... 566,000 139,000 
som MOUS..0.<. 1,084,000 475,000 
SS eS 15,274,000 1,821,000 


Iron and_ steel 
manufactures.20,889,000 3,131,000 
It will be seen that there is 

ample opportunity for the United 

States to supply goods which have 

hitherto been obtained from Ger- 

many. 

Professor Bowley estimates that 
5,000 million dollars will represent 
the value of trade lost [by Eng- 
land] during the first twelve 
months of the war solely through 
the withdrawal of vast numbers 
of men from production entirely 
and the diversion of further large 
oe in providing war mate- 
rial, 

It will readily be perceived that 
magnificent opportunities await 
the American exporter before this 
dislocation of manufacture can be 
set right, particularly in view of 
the certainty that Great Britain’s 
first efforts after peace will be 
devoted to the production of 
heavy goods for repairing the de- 
struction wrought by the war. 

The American manufacturer 
and exporter who formulates his 
plans for capturing a share of this 
trade in London will find orders 
awaiting him for goods not mere- 
ly for use in Great Britain itself, 
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but also for re-export, or for con- 
signment direct from the States to 
British Colonies and to foreign 
countries, 

The amount of capital invested 
by Great Britain in India, the Col- 
onies, and foreign countries up to 
the end of 1907 was 13,468 million 
dollars, of which about one-half 
was invested in the Dominions, 
Colonies, and India, and one-half 
in foreign countries. The esti- 
mated income from these invest- 


ments was 699 million dollars. In ° 


the three years 1908, 1909, 1910 it 
is estimated that 2,275 million dol- 
lars of new capital was supplied 
by Great Britain to other lands. 

The fresh wave of Imperialism 
which has arisen since the out- 
break of war will bring Colonial 
buyers to London, and London 
alone, for their supplies, and there 
American agents must meet them. 

No figures can be given of the 
orders placed in Great Britain for 
American manufactures for ex- 
port direct from the States to the 
customer. Statistics are, however, 
available of the large re-export 
trade in foreign manufactured 
goods from the United Kingdom 
to European countries and on a 
smaller scale to South American 
countries. These goods include 
machinery, motor-cars, iron and 
steel manufactures, copper 
(wrought and part wrought), 
electrical goods and apparatus, 
leather, etc., as shown in the fol- 
lowing tables. The United States 
is in the best position to supply 
these goods, which are purchased 
via England. 

Exports of foreign and _colo- 
nial merchandise from United 
Kingdom 1913: 


To Argentina— 
Motor-cars, motor-cycles, etc.$178,000 
Electrical goods and _  ap- 


DAUREED oss gene scccsmayne 116,000 
Machinery and parts........ 284,000 
Iron and steel and manufac- 

tures thereof. .....cececes 1,000 
Lead, pig and sheet......... 121, 

To Brazil— . 
Dyestalis, 466.2... .cccccccce 76,000 
Electrical goods and  ap- 

RMMREIN 555 bios onesh span see's 40,000 
Iron and steel and manufac- 

a ,000 

To Chile— 
Drugs of all sorts........-. ey 


Machinery and parts therof.. 9% 
BEROMEEY | 0.05 c 006 00400805 7,000 
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Wanted— 


A man who can write 
advertisements as good 
—or better—than this one 


We have room for another man in the 
Make-It-Pay Department of the Hill 
Engineering Weeklies. 
This Department consists of sixteen 
people working to one end: making the 
advertising in the Hill Weeklies pay the 
advertisers. 
We don’t invariably succeed in this pur- 
wre but we hit a pretty high average. 
e want another man to come in and 
do his share. 


This time we are looking for a man 
with mechanical engineering experience 
—possibly one who has done actual 
work in a machine shop and who com- 
bines with that experience the ability 
to write about machinery interestingly 
and convincingly. 
Apply by letter “ents, giving full details 
education, experience and_ salary 
wanted. Replies confidential. This is 
a good place to work. 


Address, Oscar Graeve, Asst. Mer. 
Make-It-Pay Dept., Hill Publishing Company 
10th Avenue at 36th Street, New York City 


Publishers of the Engineering and Mining Journal, mye prohay | News, 
American Machinist, Power and Coal Age—all members of the A. B. C. 
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To Peru— 
Drugs of all sorts........++ $12,000 
To Egypt— 
Motor-cars, motor-cycles, etc. 19,000 
Drugs of all sorts........-. 10,000 
Electrical goods and _  ap- 
paratus 5,000 
Leather 7,000 
Machinery and parts thereof 46,000 
Paper of all sorts.......-+- 33,000 
To Italy— 
Motor-cars, motor-cycles, etc. 44,000 
Chemical manufactures and 
products .......cccceseess 100,000 
Drugs of all sorts.... 106,000 
Dyestuffs .......-000% 83,000 
Hats and bonnets.........+- 98,000 


Machinery and parts thereof 128,000 





— Me cies ines 34,000 
opper, unwrought and part 
WOUGKt 2.2 occeseccrccrcs 893,000 
Iron and steel and manufac- 
tanks Thereok..... .ie.cen.000 31,000 
rere 54,000 
Wood manufactures......... 48,000 
Woolen and worsted manu- 
CMUUNOE | 555s 'ck vine nevessies 75,000 
To Spain— 
Drugs of all sorts.......... 36,000 
TOPE Si lnissn se sue ees. 20,000 
Machinery ee ee 230,000 
To Portugal— 
SEE 65 00x eun'ae res 55,000 
Iron and steel and manufac- 
tures thereof..........0+0 21,000 
To Netherlands— 
Chemical manufactures and 
ee OR Pree: 838,000 
Drugs of all sorts........... 350,000 
OS ce 507,000 
eS EEE LE 125,000 
Copper, unwrought and part 
PEE. Gibesteccceoseces 477,000 
Carpets and carpet rugs..... 150,000 


Columbia Mills’ Window 
Shade Campaign 


The advertising campaign for Colum- 
bia Window Shades, begun in the wom- 
en’s publications for February, is par- 
tially responsible for 2,000 new ac- 
counts placed on the company’s books 
in a three-month period. Fifty sales- 
men have sent in these orders, some 
of them from new customers, some 
from pasi customers who have made no 
purchases for a considerable time. 

Preparation for the campaign began 
about a year before the first copy was 
inserted in the magazines. Last fall 
the company’s salesmen were armed 
with prospectuses and sent out to show 
retailers what the mills proposed to do. 
“The campaign is to make women buy 
Columbia instead of just ‘window 
shades’,”” the dealers were told. “It is 
to make them look for the name ‘Co- 
lumbia’ stamped on every shade. It is 
to sell more shades and to sell shades 
more easily.” 

It is expected that $50,000 will be in- 
vested in advertising during the first year. 





The Turner Advertising Company has 
opened offices in Chicago. Associated 
with the company are J. H. Turner, who 
for a number of years was with Lord 
& Thomas and more recently with 
Crowell’s, Inc., of Chicago, and W. B. 
Prescott. 


Wants Banks to Join in 
Advertising 


Concerted publicity by banking insti- 
tutions was advocated by Edwin Bird 
Wilson, manager of the advertising de- 
partment of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, New York, in an address before 
the North Dakota Bankers’ Association 
on June 17. He said in part: 

“Permit me to register my firm con- 
viction that a thorough, intelligent and 
prolonged campaign of publicity in al- 
most any community, carried on by the 
banks acting jointly, would result in 
increased business for all the banks, the 
greater proportionate share of such in- 
crease going to the banks which did the 
most intelligent work for new business 
during the period of such advertising. 
I cannot agree with those who contend 
that in such a campaign the advantage 
would be with the biggest and strongest 
institutions; on the contrary, I believe 
that the advantage would be, and justly 
so, with those institutions deserving of 
confidence which did the fairest and 
most intelligent hustling for new busi- 
ness. Moreover, a campaign of commu- 
nity advertising ought not to be substi- 
tuted for the individual advertising of 
the banking institutions of the commu- 
nity, but should be considered as the 
foundation for individual advertising 
and other business-getting efforts, the 
background which would make individ- 
ual advertising all the more effective. 

“Let the banks of any given commu- 
nity subscribe to a common advertising 
appropriation of proper size; have 
strong, appealing copy written in plain, 
understandable language, and publish it 
regularly as obvious advertisements 
(not ‘reading matter’) over a long pe- 
riod, in the local newspapers; let them 
supplement this newspaper advertisin 
with pamphlets, carefully prepared, 
which will explain in simplest language 
the purposes, practices, and services of 
banking institutions, the same pamphlets 
being distributed by all of the banks to 
their customers and prospective custom- 
ers. Let them use, if local conditions 
seem to warrant it, advertising space in 
the local street-cars and on the screens 
of the motion-picture theatres. Such a 
campaign would arouse an interest in 
the banking institutions of any commu- 
nity that would be of lasting benefit, 
not only to those institutions but to the 
community at large.” 


Hallowell Joins New York 
“Times” 


Montgomery Hallowell, for several 
years advertising director of the United 
States Motor Company, and previous 
to that for over six years with the 
Chicago Tribune, has joined the staff 
of the New York Times. 


E. F. Clymer Opens an Office 
E. F. 


oe Clymer, formerly advertising 
manager 


of McClure’s Magazine, has 
established an office in New York as 
advertising counselor for advertisers, 
agents and publishers. 
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“Two-o'clock- 


in-the-morning 


courage” 


— Napoleon 
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The Siege of 
» §6§=s- Liege 





If all the publications in 
America were to enlist in one 
regiment and go to the war; 
if this regiment were called to 
the front and took its place 
in the firing line; if a hard 
day’s fight exhausted it and 
night brought rest to the 
wearied troops, and then, at 
two o’clock in the morning 
the enemy burst on them in 
an overwhelming surprise 
attack, I havé the idea, some- 
how, that Collier’s would be 
the first to rally. 


I hold the opinion that 
Collier’s is the one supreme 
American publication I know 
of that possesses what 
Napoleon Bonaparte termed 
“two-o’clock-in-the-morning 
courage.” 
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THE NATIONAL 


for September 19, 1914 . 






Also: In Collier’s; only,doI 
discern that most rare quality 
of genius—that utter Self-Pos- 
session and Poise which arises 
above present emergencies, 
transcends present difficulties, 
and Knows What-to-Do. 


This is Leadership. Men 
perceive that here is the real 
leader and men follow a leader 
because they see in him their 
realized ideal of themselves. 











Putting it again differently; 
Tread Collier’s for the sake of the 
clarity with which it expresses 
MY VIEWS. 







In other words, like the 
hundreds of thousands of its 
constituency, I am Collier’s, 
and Collier’s is I. 


Quoted from an unsoltcited letter. 

















How the Wheels Go Round in the 
New-type Department Store 


The Working of the Organization of William Filene’s Sons Company 


By Louis E. Kirstein 


Vice-pres., Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, Mass. 
P 


Address June 22, at Chicago Conven- 
tion, » 

HE chairman of the Retail 

Department of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the 
World has succeeded in convinc- 
ing me that you would be interest- 
ed to hear, from the head of the 
publicity department of William 
Filene’s Sons Company, of Bos- 
ton, the aims and methods of that 
publicity organization. I felt that 
Mr. Black was better fitted to put 
this matter before you, as he is in 
closer touch with the national 
_ field and is acquainted with what 
a gathering of this kind wants and 
what will be of most value to it. 
On the other hand, it was argued 
that the man you really want to 
hear is one who is spending his 
own money for printers’ ink, and 
so in answer to the persuasive call 
of the almighty dollar, I am here 
to spend twenty minutes of your 
valuable time. 

The business of William 
Filene’s Sons Company is, in the 
main, to sell made-ready apparel. 
Since moving into our new store, 
almost three years ago, we have 
extended this business until it in- 
cludes all members of the family. 

The business is divided into 
four co-ordinate pyramids. The 
head of each pyramid is a sub- 
stantial stockholder in our com- 
pany; in fact, the president, gen- 
eral manager and these four men 
virtually own as well as control 
the business. Pyramids are as 
follows: 

Store management, having 
charge of service and personnel— 
-Presided over by the store 
manager. 

Finance and accounts—Presided 
over by the comptroller. 

Merchandise—Presided over by 
the merchandise manager. 

Publicity—Presided over by the 
publicity manager. 


These four men compose a 
board of managers, which con- 
trols all the details of the busi- 
ness. The president, general 
manager, and the four, heads of 
pyramids constitute the executive 
committee of the board of di- 
rectors. In addition to the six 
men before named, the board of 
directors, eleven in number, is 
composed of the head of an im- 
portant store department and four 
representatives nominated by our 
employees’ organization, known 
as the Filene Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. I shall not attempt to di- 
vide minutely the responsibilities 
of these different bodies, feeling 
that you are interested in the mat- 
ter of publicity primarily. 


PUBLICITY MANAGER HAS THE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


First of all, the publicity mana- 


_ger of the Filene store manages 


the publicity. He is responsible 
for it all, from the chirp of canary 
birds in the restaurant to the 
flaming electric initial on the 
roof. Certain laws are laid down 
for his guidance, but he alone is 
responsible for the right enact- 
ment of those laws. As somebody 
put it, “It’s up to you to extend 
the glad hand through the spoken 
word—to be the chef of hot stuff 
in cold type.” 

On the official records the 
duties and responsibilities of the 
publicity manager are set forth as 
follows: 

“The publicity department shall 
direct and be responsible for 
everything printed or displayed, in 
or out of the store, for the pur- 
pose of attracting public attention 
and business. 

“Make effective the publicity 
policies of the store as prescrib 
by the directorate and manage- 
ment. 

“Bring into the store at all 
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times an adequate number of pos- 
sible purchasers by arranging for, 
and administering all printed pub- 
licity for circulation or display 
either in or out of the store; all 
displays of merchandise, either i in 
or out of the store, designed to 
attract public notice; and every 
special publicity device, entertain- 
ment or occasion designed to at- 
tract public notice. 

“Be responsible for establishing 
through publicity media cordial 
and friendly relations between the 
store and the public in groups or 
as a whole, but not individually.” 

Sales volume is to be planned 
on the basis of the public’s buying 
capacity and not in view of the 
limitations, real or imaginary, of 
any department of the store or of 
the store as a whole. 

This means that planning shall 
always be ahead, pulling the store 
up to maximum efforts and re- 
sults. 

My organization has three dis- 
tinct arms: 


1. That which relates to adver- 
tising copy; 

2. Window and other decora- 
tions and displays, outdoors or in; 

3. Entertainment. 

While these three departments 
report to me directly, their work 
is laid out in conjunction and the 
aim is to have it in absolute har- 
mony. Almost invariably, when 
outsiders visit the store and learn 
the extent of our advertising or- 
ganization, surprise is expressed 
that my staff is so large and evi- 
dently so costly. But the Filene 
store proceeds upon the theory 
that nothing is more important 
than its publicity. We have 
learned that it is not what we 
think of ourselves that counts, but 
what the public thinks of us. It 
is one thing to offer at $15 each 
a thousand suits that actually are 
worth $25. It is quite another 
thing to make the public credit 
our statement of value. It is one 
thing to put back of our mer- 
chandise an organization that re- 
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duces to the minimum all chance 
of misrepresentation or inade- 
quacy. It is quite another thing 
to make the public appreciate that 
organization. 

This all takes time. The hen 
was the original advertiser. Rush- 
ing from her nest when the first 
egg was laid, she proclaimed that 
egg enthusiastically and sincerely. 
The chances are she was not be- 
lieved. But as time and cackles 
rolled around, the world came to 
believe the hen. The egg was 
always there. And so it is with 
the modern store. We must per- 
sist until the public has become 
convinced there is something well 
worth while back of our cackle. 

To bring this about we have 
stopped at no trouble or legitimate 
expense. And we have proceeded 
on the principle that to make the 
truth carry home it must be made 
as attractive as possible. We aim 
at presenting Filene store news so 
entertainingly that the public will 
look for it in the newspapers. 


TRUTH-TELLING 


‘This leads up to one of the 
most important fundamentals of 
the Filene publicity department. 
It is a law of the house that 
“No exaggeration, no misleading 
statement and no half-truth shall 
be made under any circumstances 
in connection with any of our 
publicity.” Again, “Any _ state- 
ment the truth of which we do not 
have absolute proof at the time it 
is to be printed will be excluded 
from our publicity.” 

As an aid to this publicity, we 
maintain a competent comparison 
organization working equally be- 
tween the publicity and merchan- 
dise organizations and responsible 
to both, the duty of which is to 
see that no exaggerated state- 
ments are made with respect to 
value, style or quality, and that 
everything is sold as low as or 
lower than our competitors sell it. 
This has proved very effective, 
but it does not always prevent 
misstatements or exaggerations 
from creeping through. There- 
fore, to make assurance doubly 
sure, we offer prizes to the pub- 
lic and to our employees, and 
regularly advertise the fact in the 


INK 


newspapers, for the detection and 
reporting of errors, as follows: 

1. A prize of five dollars shall be 
paid any woman, girl or man, not an 
employee, who first detects an error in 
our failure to take automatic mark- 
downs in the automatic bargain base- 
ment in accordance with the rule, etc. 

2. A prize of five dollars shall be 
paid any woman, girl or man, not an 
employee, who first detects any mis- 
representation in our advertising, 
awarded by publicity manager. 

8. A prize of five dollars shall be 
paid any woman, girl or man, not an 
employee, who first calls our attention 
to instances in which we are undersold 
on regular merchandise in other stores 
in Boston, awarded by the merchandise 
manager. 

4. A prize of 50 cents shall be paid 
any employee for discovering errors in 
any department in the store (outside of 
his own department) covering errors 
in markdowns, misstatements, etc. 

The law that we shall make no 
statement in our advertising with- 
out having absolute proof in our 
possession means just that. For 
example, if 500 women’s coats are 
being rushed over from New 
York for disposal on a certain 
day, we will not print a word re- 
garding them until we have seen 
the coats—until our comparison 
department, as well as our pub- 
licity representatives, have ap- 
proved them. The advertisement 
may have been written in advance 
and be in proof form. We may 
have relied upon buyer’s descrip- 
tion for our information. But the 
advertisement will not be released 
for newspaper publication until 
the merchandise has been shown 
and _ approved. 

The Filene store differs from 
nearly all others inasmuch as its 
publicity department is placed 
upon the same plane of authority 
and responsibility as other depart- 
ments. This is in accordance with 
our theory that it is bad business 
to place responsibility without 
adequate power. In the Filene 
store the merchandise department 
has no authority over the pub- 
licity department—has no right to 
force it into exploiting any mer- 
chandise or adopting any metho 
which in the judgment of the pub- 
licity department is not in accord- 
ance with Filene store principles. 
In most stores quite the contrary 
is the case, the merchandise de- 
partment having authority to. 
force the publicity man into giv- 
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The NEW YORK AMERICAN 
has established its value as an 
advertising medium for the auto- 
mobile seduitery. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN is always able to estab- 
lish its value as an advertising medium for any business. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN does not want the busi- 
ness of any advertiser except upon the basis that it will pay 
him. Any business will soon feel, or it will not, the influ- 
ence of the trade of ONE-FOURTH of all of the people in 
the New York territory. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN is a very strong adver- 
tising medium. It cannot fail to be, with ONE-FOURTH of 
all of the people of New York standing back of it. It does 
not need to worry about the results it gives to advertisers. 
RESULTS FOLLOW ADVERTISING IN THE NEW 
YORK AMERICAN. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN, in the automobile world, 
had to prove its case, just as it had to in the Financial field. 
It has done so in both cases very thoroughly. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN readers own ONE-FOURTH 
of the automobiles in the New York territory. ONE- 
FOURTH of the future buyers of automobiles are among its 
readers. 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN has received from auto- 
mobile dealers expressions of its value to them as an adver- 
tising medium. They do not play favorites with newspapers. 
The actual cash return from their advertising is the only 
thing that interests them. 

Mr. C. T. Silver, President of the C. T. Silver Motor Co., 
(Distributors of the Peerless and Overland automobiles in 
New York) says: 

“The NEW YORK AMERICAN stands ‘No. 1’ on my list, 
and if my appropriation allowed me to use but one newspaper, 
I would select, by long odds, the NEW YORK AMER- 
ICAN.” 


Mr. Wm. F. Sternberg, of the Chalmers Motor Co., of New 
York, says: 


“The NEW YORK AMERICAN IS THE BEST ‘PULL- 
ER’ FOR US. We have been advertising in it regularly over 
a very long period and have yet to experience poor results.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ing it publicity at the time and 
after the manner decreed by the 
merchandise organization. 


PUSHING THE POPULAR LINES 


It is our policy to devote pub- 
licity to merchandise which the 
public wants rather than to mer- 
chandise which the store wishes 
to dispose of. This means that 
the making of mistakes in mer- 
chandising is not rewarded by a 
great flourish of publicity trum- 
pets. It means that the buyer 
cannot he careless and indifferent 
and then turn over and sleep on 
the other side, secure in the 
knowledge that his mistakes will 
be forced upon the public through 
the medium of printers’ ink. On 
the other hand, our publicity de- 
partment is fully empowered to 
plan and co-operate with the mer- 
chandise department toward pro- 
curing such merchandise as _ is 
necessary to carry out our policy 
of being the first store in Boston 
to show the season’s newest styles. 

This method of co-operation re- 
sults in safeguarding our publicity 
almost automatically. The mer- 
chandise department in our store 
has come to realize that the mer- 
chandise which it offers must pass 
the careful scrutiny not only of 
that department, but the com- 
parison department and the pub- 
licity department as well, or no 
publicity will be given to it. The 
merchandise department has 
learned that this careful check in- 
fluences its buying and that the 
merchandise which it offers, 
bought with this policy in mind, 
has a far better chance of selling 
rapidly and thus avoiding, to a 
very great extent, the dreaded 
markdowns. The merchandise de- 
partment having learned that our 
publicity policy is of tremendous 
advantage to it, there is very little 
or no friction and almost perfect 
co-operation between the two de- 
partments. 

All of this understanding and 
method is made the more possible 
because of the fact that the major 
part of our advertising is planned 
in conference with the merchan- 
dise department, far in advance 
of actual selling, so that there is 
ample time and opportunity for 


co-operation with the merchandise 
and other departments. 

To carry out the plan of show- 
ing the newest goods, the publicity 
department proceeds upon this 
policy: 


_ (1) That we shall be the first store 
in Boston to show every reasonable 
novelty in each line. 

(2) That in our windows and in our 
departments we shall constantly present 
a display of attractively new and novel 
styles, 

(3) That each department shall be re- 
quired to bring out for window or 
newspaper, or both if advisable, at least 
one obvious dramatic novelty each week 
in its season, or as often as is possible. 

_ (4) The function of the novelty is to 
give style and tone to the department, 
help the sale of the regular lines, draw 
the favorable attention of the public to 
the department. by reason of the fine 
class of goods shown and advertised, 
and so —_ directly as well as indirectly 
the sale of merchandise at every price. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


Another rather unusual feature 
of the Filene store is the fact that 
we draw a sharp line as to the re- 
sponsibility of the advertising de- 
partment at the point where that 
department has brought into the 


_ store an adequate number of peo- 


ple. In other words, it is not a 
part of the responsibility and duty 
of the publicity department to sell 
merchandise—simply to co-oper- 
ate in seeing that the right mer- 
chandise is shown and then to ex- 
ploit that merchandise in such a 
manner that sufficient curiosity 
shall be aroused to bring an ade- 
quate number of people to the 
store. 

As for our windows, here the 
widest latitude is permitted. We 
are showing a thousand and one 
things in the course of the year 
that we do not sell—all of these 
novelties being aimed at public in- 
terest and public attention. As for 
the merchandise in our windows, 
our tendency is to give a constant 
exposition of style rather than 
mere bargains. In other words, 
the purpose is to make the win- 
dows so attractive that they will 
attract the public in to inspect the 
whole store instead of to visit one 
or two departments. 

On five of our selling floors we 
have interior streets overlooked 
by display windows. 
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Both in our windows and news- 
paper advertising we are working 
away from the old-fashioned 
method of talking bargains. In 
our basement store we suddenly 
discontinued the use of compara- 
tive prices almost two years ago, 
without even explaining that we 
were doing so. The public did 
not seem to notice or object to the 
change. Our basement business 
continued to increase. Four 
months ago we eliminated com- 
parative prices from our main- 
store publicity, and, as matters are 
now progressing, it looks as 
though we would permanently 
continue that policy. If, as hap- 
pens occasionally in certain sea- 
sons, one of our own prices has 
been reduced, we are privileged to 
say so—either in windows or 
newspapers. But we are careful 
not to say that the old price is 
the present value of the merchan- 
dise. 

We have indulged in a _ con- 
siderable amount of semi-editorial 
publicity. This has been written 
along rather chatty lines and its 
aim has been to make the public 
look upon the Filene store as a 
personal acquaintance. In other 
words, we have injected as much 
of the human-interest element 
into our publicity as possible. 


BARGAIN APPEAL CAREFULLY CURBED 


In the old days of the Filene 
store every month was a bargain 
month, every week a_ bargain 
week, every day a bargain day, 
every hour a bargain hour. Now 
that plan of doing business has 
been relegated almost entirely to 
our automatic bargain basement. 
Upstairs we plan to limit the bar- 
gain periods to four months—two 
in the spring and two in the au- 
tumn—falling between the regular 
seasons. Which means that dur- 
ing eight months of the twelve 
we are offering a good portion of 
Filene merchandise at fair,. low 
prices and at regular profits. Of 
course, we are still on the outlook 
for special purchases. But the 
latter correspond to the midnight 
fire or murder which upsets the 
plans of a morning newspaper's 
first page, but which helps that 
first page by upsetting it occa- 





sionally. Here we aim at making 
the unexpected—the quick pur- 
chase—the exception rather than 
the rule. We hold that a store 
which does not have to depend 
upon the accidental is the store 
which does not trace its success 
to accident. 

We believe that the importance 
and power given to our publicity 
department and its policies are 
justified by the progress made, 
and we commend it to the careful 
consideration of our colleagues 
who are devoting large sums of 
money to the exploiting of their 
business, feeling sure that if the 
experiment be given a fair trial 
it will prove of great benefit to 
the merchant and to the public as 
well, And the public, as you 
know, will in the final analysis de- 
cide whether any institution cater- 
ing to it shall fail or succeed. 





Looking to Belgian Trade 
After the War 


Witty Lamot 
(OF ANTWERP) 
HatsteaD, Essex, Ena., 
June 5, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I should be very glad if you would 
inform your readers that several Bel- 
gian competent business men have cre- 
ated an organization having a double 
object: 

1. To introduce in Belgium, as soon 
as the war is over, all American prod- 
ucts and manufactures, etc. 

2. To emplov as agents, representa- 
tives, etc., a large number of Belgian. 
manufacturers and business men, who 
have been partly ruined, but still pos- 
sess enough capital and can give the 
necessary guarantees as agents, dealers, 
etc. 

Being convinced that this organization 
will have the approbation of American 
manufacturers and business men, those 
interested are asked to address their 
inquiries to Willy Lamot, Shardhighs, 
Halstead (Essex), England, who will 
give them full details. 

Owing to the risk of traveling, may I 
suggest copy of letter be forwarded after 
a week or so, in case one is lost? 

Witty Lawmot. 


SHARDHIGHS, 





Woodward New England 
Manager 


The Crowell Publishing Company_has 
appointed Charles R. Woodward New 
England advertising manager of Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, with office in 
Boston. Mr. Woodward has been con- 
nected with the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany a number of years, both in the 
New York and Chicago offices. 
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te) want you to be our guest at our building. § 
} Webelieve that every businessman will |i 
4% be interested in seeing the processes by F 
NV] which are produced every month 1,600,- 
000 copies of The Ladies’ Home Journal; @% 
fi every week 2,000,000 copies of The Sat- 
1, urday Evening Post, and 325,000 copies 
N f) of The Country Gentleman—more than 
MWA half a million complete publications every 
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The circulation department deals direct by mail with 
70,000 Curtis selling agents 
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This building stands opposite Indepen- 
dence Square—a location suggestive of 
the interest which Philadelphia holds as 9 
one of the beautiful and historic cities of (a 

4 America. ‘7 

The great ten-story structure, covering 
anentire block, isnot only the largest pub- ff v4 
lishing plant in America, but from the B¥ 
architectural point of view is one of the 
most notable among many notable build- BY¥ig 
ings in Philadelphia. 

In this building you will see five floors { 
given over to 114 presses—among them 
presses which at one operation print, fold 
and bind a 48-page issue of The Saturday { 
Evening Post. 
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One day's supply of paper—one bundred and fifty tons—piled in 
front of the Curtis warehouse 
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You will see great rolls of paper being , 


fed to these presses at the rate of 150 tons 1 


4 daily. 


a4 see the correspondents who are in touch 


constantly through the mail with more 


In the circulation department you will [ai 


Bil than 70,000 agents—direct salesmen of Bf 
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the Curtis publications. 


You will see the ample provision for the [ 


comfort and development of the 3,000 
employees—the recreation room, and the 


The entrance ball, soon to be adorned by Maxfield Parrish’s 
‘The Dream Garden,’ done in Favrile glass by Louis C. Tiffany 
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f musicales, the club rooms for boys and 


aa men, the girls’ rest room with its library of \ 


3,000 books, the hospital fully equipped 


ap, illness or accident. You will see the din- 
Ww ing room where 900 girls have luncheon 


p for the treatment of emergency cases of [A@ 


YY, 
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Bila every day at an average cost of 12 cents. “7 
Xi On the walls of this room are 17 original B® 


a paintings by Maxfield Parrish. 


l/ Competent guides are always ready to RYid 
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NJ conduct a manufacturing business on so 
Nid huge a scale but with such minute atten- 





The rest room for girls, of whom there are 1200 employed 
in the building 
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f show you through this plant and point /§ 
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4“ There is inspiration here for any busi- é‘ 


| 
ag ness man who has an interest in the 
organization of production. 


§ It is our hope, therefore, that it may be By 
4 visited next year by the members of the Ki 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the PY 
World. We have joined with other Phila- & 


N/ To every member of these clubs—if 
1 Philadelphia isso fortunate as to be chosen 


AIH — the Curtis Building will be open § 


p throughout the convention, and in addi- 


(7 tion we should be very glad to place the BY¢ 
Yj auditorium and other rooms at the dis- RAM 
¥ posal of the clubs for such uses as may | 


be appropriate. 


4 THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
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The Newspaper and National 
Advertising 


By S. Wilbur Corman 


General Manager, N. W. 


Address delivered before The South- 


ern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., June 
14, 19165. 
THE first plank of my plat- 
form is that newspapers con- 
stitute the greatest form of ad- 
vertising media; the second plank 
is that you newspaper publishers 
have a gold mine that you don’t 
know how to work, and that, as 
far as national advertising is con- 
cerned, it is being accomplished 
without your aid in proper degree, 
because you Heralds of Modernity 
are the most behind-the-times men 
in appreciation of your own op- 
portunities and your own values 
that the business world can ex- 
hibit. 

Most of you will readily admit 
the correctness of my first plank, 
so I'll put that aside for later con- 
sideration and take up plank num- 
ber two, with some attention to 
detail. 

Basically, newspaper men do 
not believe in advertising. With 
rare exceptions, the advertising 
agency and the publisher are the 
poorest advertisers in America, A 
newspaper man had rather do any- 
thing else than spend some real 
money (all of which he has earned 
from advertising) for some adver- 
tising for himself. If he ever does 
get his courage screwed up to the 
point of printing an ad in his own 
paper (where it costs him abso- 
lutely nothing, and generally earns 
him a reward proportionate to its 
cost), the ad is usually the poor- 
est example of advertising in the 
paper—poorly written and poorly 
arranged typographically—a bunch 
of brag and bluff and bluster of 
a sort that would send any busi- 
ness house into bankruptcy if it 
adopted publicity of a similar type. 


HOW SOME NEWSPAPERS ADVERTISE 
THEMSELVES 

_ You preach to advertisers that 

it is bad policy to knock competi- 

tors; some of you go so far in 


Ayer & Son, Philadelphia 


the interest of the welfare of ad- 
vertising that you censor copy and 
rule against too critical state- 
ments; but most of the typical 
newspaper’s own announcements 
that I read inspire me with an ac- 
tive regret that our libel laws are 
not more stringent and more vig- 
orously enforced. 

Advertising is a business 
proposition, supposed to be sold 
on a business basis to business 
men, but the man who attempts 
to measure the business manage- 
ment of the average newspaper by 
the yardstick of modern business 
efficiency in other lines will have 
a sorry job on his hands. Tell me 
that progress has been made in 
newspaper conduct and I shall not 
deny it. But here is the test. 
Measure the progress that has 
been made in general industry— 
in steel production and chicken 
farming and pickle packing and° 
biscuit baking and railroading and 
periodical publishing and lay your 
progress in newspaper manage- 
agement alongside of it and draw 
your own conclusions. 

Busitiess is being sciencized. No 
trade or industry or profession 
can withstand the compelling 
forces pointing to more exactness 
in production and distribution. No 
wise man starts a business to-day 
with his labels, his packages, his 
prices, his discounts, his methods 
of a certain character simply be- 
cause these things have been the 
custom of his trade or industry. 
His search is for facts, and find- 
ing the facts, endeavor to suit his 
activities to conditions. 

The newspaper publisher with 
his stock of merchandise (which 
is white space for the advertisers 
of this nation to utilize to their 
high advantage) does not, broadly 
speaking, fix his prices, terms and 
conditions with any scientific re- 
gard for to-day or to-morrow, but 
with almost slavish fidelity does 
he face the past and ask, “How 
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have these things always been done 
* what do my fellow-publishers 
re) ? ” 


CONCESSIONS FROM THE PAPER TO 
ADVERTISERS 


The whole newspaper rate ques- 
tion needs disinfecting, fumigat- 
ing and deodorizing. You will 
gather from my remarks that I 
consider it to be in a bad state of 
decay. A similar price to all cus- 
tomers under like conditions is 
generally regarded as simple busi- 
ness honesty, and yet the newspa- 
per which, under any circum- 
stances or conditions, will not in 
any manner, shape or form make 
any rebates, discounts or conces- 
sions of any kind or character, 
is a rara avis. 

How many of you will not, for 
my house, give a free insertion or 
a reading notice or concession of 
some kind? Do you answer me 
that my house should not ask for 
such things, fight for them, de- 
mand them, yes, almost force 
them? Well, I reply that if we 
did not do so we should soon be 
badly in need of customers, be- 
cause if we do not get these things 
for our clients some other agent 
will; and as long as advertisers 
want such things and newspapers 
grant them, we, as an agent, must 
ask for them and contend for 
them as a simple matter of pri- 
mary self-protection. 

We never know what day we 
will lose a good account because 
we have tried to be fair and de- 
cent, and some less scrupulous 
agent has cooked up a plan where- 
by, with the connivance of a lot 
of weak-kneed newspaper publish- 
ers, he has assured our client of 
that glittering bauble desired by 
so many advertisers—“something 
for nothing.” 

Dilly-dallying with newspapers 
for concessions of varjous kinds 
costs us time and money, and 
earns no commissions. You gen- 
tlemen, I think, have no adequate 

.appreciation of all the annoying 
angles of this proposition from 
the view-point of an advertising 
house which is devoting its entire 
time and talent to the creation and 
development of advertising, and 
yet is subject to the constant com- 
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petition of other agents keen and 
skillful in the manipulation of 
newspaper rates and rules. 

I recently failed in the solicita- 
tion of an automobile tire account, 
and the president of the company 
told me privately that he had 
been promised by the successful 
agent a definite number of inches 
of free reading matter for every 
column of paid space he used in 
his newspaper list. I had refused 
to promise anything but the best 
service my house could give him 
for every dollar he spent with us. 

All the associations you can or- 
ganize won’t stop this sort of 
thing. Get together and resolute 
until you are black in the face, 
and you won't stop it. 

We do not ask the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company for concessions, 
because we know we will not get 
them, and because we know no 
other agent will get them. This 
is true, not because Cyrus Curtis 
belongs to the Periodical Publish- 
ers’ Association, but because he is 
Cyrus Curtis—able, independent 
and square. We may not agree 
with him on some points, but we 
know just where he stands, and 
when we tell a client what we can 
do for him in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, or the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, or the Country Gentle- 
man, we waste no time in won- 
dering if some other agent can 
promise or deliver more. 


GOING THE LIMIT TO GET BUSINESS 


There is an association of news- 
paper publishers which is just now 
amusing itself by sending out to 
advertisers a letter explaining the 
viciousness of free reading mat- 
ter, and stating that the publishers 
in this association won’t stand for 
such things, and that agents should 
not be permitted to hold up news- 
papers, and so on, and so on, and 
so on. 

A letter of this kind came the 
other day to a client of ours who 
conducts an oil refinery and is ad- 
vertising gasoline. He found it 
hard to understand why these 
newspapers so strenuously ob- 
jected to running some free 
readers about his very superior 
gasoline when all of them have 
columns and columns of free puf- 
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fery about automobiles. He naively 
remarked that if the newspapers 
felt it to be their duty to publish 
news articles about automobiles 
as a means of educating their 
readers, he did not see why the 
readers should not also be edu- 
cated at the newspapers’ own ex- 
pense with reference to gasoline, 
because none of the cars would 
give very good service to its owner 
without some gasoline in it. 


Our file-room disclosed the in-' 


formation that a number of the 
newspapers which, through this as- 
sociation, said they would not run 
this free stuff, had already done so. 
We have in our possession letters 
from several newspapers volun- 
teering to run the readers if we 
will give them the paid copy, and 
one or two great papers offered 
their services in the preparation 
of such articles for free insertion. 
Now what do advertisers think 
of such ludicrous performances, 
and how much real respect are the 
newspapers entitled to on the part 
of agents when they lend them- 
selves to this type of associational 
asininity ? 

Let's look at another phase of 
the newspaper rate situation that 
is very discouraging to the na- 
tional advertiser. Even assum- 
ing that rates are fully maintained, 
there is to my mind a gross injus- 
tice done under the present sys- 
tem of rate making. No one shall 
surpass me in my admiration of 
the modern department store as 
a great merchandise distributing 
machine, and as a community con- 
venience of high order; but its 
cost to the community it serves, 
and particularly the newspapers of 
the community, should also be tak- 
en into consideration. 


THE “INSIDE RATE” 


That the big buyers should have 
the best price is a very well estab- 
lished principle in many lines of 
business, but in some other lines 
it is absolutely unsound, uneco- 
nomic and hurtful. The big cus- 
tomer of N. W. Ayer & Son gets 
his advertising advice and service 
at no lower rate of commission 
than the advertiser of small size. 
The big user of advertising space 
in many of our highest class peri- 


odicals pays exactly the same rate 
per line, per inch or per page that 
is charged the most modest ad- 
vertiser in the publication. 

Department stores themselves 
are great advocates of the “one- 
price-to-all” theory, and in many 
first-class stores you or I would 
pay the same price per yard for 
one or a hundred yards of lace— 
the same price each for one or a 
half-dozen neckties. 

I am advocating no impractical, 
Utopian ideals, and I do not mean 
to offer the suggestion that condi-. 
tions are ripe for such a revolu- 
tionary move, but it is very clear 
in my mind that the flat-rate prin- 
ciple is right, and that newspapers 
are great sufferers because so 
many mediums of general circu- 
lation are proving it to be right. 


BENEFITS OF A FLAT RATE 


Under a flat rate the little fel- 
low has a square deal. Beginners 
in advertising, like beginners in 
anything else, are apt to start 
small. Protection and help for the 
beginner are very desirable. Ad- 

vertising badly needs the beginner. 
The death rate is alarmingly high, 
so let’s keep up the birth rate. 

If the population of Asheville, 
or North Carolina, or the United 
States, is to be increased, we must 
have babies. Moreover, we must 
take care of these babies if they 
are to grow up into fine, useful 
citizens and citizenesses. A baby 
advertiser is about the most deli- 
cate thing in the world. He is 
easily chilled by the wintry winds 
of competition, and is scared al- 
most to death by a noise like an 
increased cost of business. 

You use the amount of depart- 
ment-store advertising that your 
paper carries as a big argument 
in soliciting business from me, but 
because a department store uses 
your paper at five cents a line is 
no reason why my client, with 
possibly only a partial distribution 
in your town, can use it at five 
times as much, which is probably 
the rate he will have to pay for 
the amount of space he can use. 

Now here is another point. Pos- 
sibly my client sells his goods 
through dry-goods or men’s-fur- 
nishing or hardware or drug 
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stores, and the department stores 
handle such goods as he produces. 
Department stores are notoriously 
dificult to induce to stock a 
branded and advertised line, but 
having taken it on, one of their 
pleasant practices is to cut the 
price to smithereens, and by ad- 
vertising it in your papers at the 
dainty little private rate extended 
to them, disgust other merchants 
with the line and ruin the market 
for my client. 

Under present rulings a manu- 
facturer may not, by contract or 
agreement, fix the price at which 
his wares shall be offered to the 
consumer. Suppose you owned a 
trade-mark name on a valuable 
line of silks, and had spent a half- 
million dollars in advertising it 
until the consumer of such goods 
knew it and respected it. Suppose 
that department stores here and 
there, recognizing that your goods 
were standard, cut the price in 
half for their own glorification, 
and to attract customers to buy 
other things on which they make 
a good healthy profit. Suppose 
department stores advertised their 
cut prices on your goods widely 
in the newspapers of their towns 
(paying for such advertising about 
one-fifth or one-sixth the rate that 
you would have to pay for the 
amount of space you could afford 
to use). Suppose some newspaper- 
man came to solicit your advertis- 
ing, and used as his chief argu- 
ment the amount of department- 
store advertising his paper was 
carrying. What would you have 
to say? Your answer to him is 
my answer to you, when you in- 
quire why the newspapers do not 
get more foreign business. 

Short rates, foolishly extrava- 
gant discounts for space, local rate 
arrangements to meet the require- 
ments of some one store or class 
of stores—all these things must 
pass away before the correctness 
of the flat-rate principle—if not 
now, eventually. 

Some attention must be given 
to the actualities of the require- 
ments of national advertisers if 
the newspapers want the business 
of national advertisers. I, for 
one, do not think you will have 
to lower rates, but an evening 


INK 


pro. -s must come about; gross 
inequalities must be ironed out; 
some must pay more, others less; 
the peaks must be trimmed down 
and the valleys filled in. You can 
make money by bringing about the 
change. 

As far as dry-goods lines are 
concerned—in our 100 largest 
cities five stores in each city do 
over seventy-five per cent of the 
business; in the 2,500 next largest 
cities three stores in each city do 
over eighty-five per cent of the 
business; in the same 2,500 cities 
one store alone does 40 per cent 
of the business; in 1,200 small 
cities one store does over fifty 
per cent of the business. 

In most American cities most 
newspapers are “stymied” by the 
department store, and the wise 
publisher’ will do well to face the 
facts and think of the future. 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION NEWSPA- 
PERS MIGHT FURNISH 


If I were soliciting advertising 
for a newspaper from the general 
agencies of this country, or from 
the national advertisers direct, I 
would quit bragging about the 
amount of space some department 
store used with me and tell how 
many hardware stores or drug 
stores or grocery stores there 
were in my town. I would be pre- 
pared to tell what kind of mer- 
chants they were; what branded 
lines of goods they carried. I 
would equip myself to talk about 
the people of my community; what 
kind of homes they had; their 
employment; their standard of in- 
telligence; their scale of earnings. 

Advertising is shifting and 
changing very rapidly. No worth- 
while agent talks much about the 
glittering generalities of advertis- 
ing nowadays. The best advertis- . 
ing man is neither a literary ge- 
nius nor a spellbinding solicitor. 
He is a student of the flow of 
merchandise. He is investigating 
the purchasing habits of stores and 
consumers. 

The making of a modern adver- 
tising plan involves a study of 
distributive methods and channels 
and a proper understanding of 
trade relations or lack of them. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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These Men! 


If you wish to reach the men 
who spend over a billion dol- 
lars annually for railway sup- 
plies and equipment, study the 
circulation records (guaran- 
teed by A. B. C.) of the 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 
THE SIGNAL ENGINEER 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 
MECHANICAL EDITION 


These three publications reach 
every railway department from 
presidents down to those in 
the ranks. These men are re- 
sponsible for railway  pur- 
chases, and they are influenced 
by the advertising pages of the 
Simmons-Boardman _ Publica- 
tions. Call upon us to give 
you all the facts and circula- 
tion figures. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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How the United 
Cut Down the Cost 


United Coupons have cut down the cost 
of repeat sales for United Cigar Stores. 


They have built up a bond of remark- 
able intimacy between store and customer. 


The United Customer gets his coupons 
as a reward for continuous patronage. They 
are his share of the increased profits on the 
repeat sales he helps make. 


Ninety-five out of every hundred United 
Cigar Stores customers take their Profit- 
Sharing coupons. To them the coupons 
are an emphatic reminder of the excep- 
tional quality of United service. They are 
as legitimate a discount as that given finan- 
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Cigar Stores have 
of Repeat Sales 


ciers who buy whole issues of bonds. 


The United premium system is the last 
word in intensive merchandising. It is the 
most economic business force ever devised 
because it unites the influences of modern 
publicity and centers itself individually on 
each customer. : 


United Coupons are beyond doubt the 
best understood and most popularly ac- 
cepted premium tokens ever devised for 
increasing trade. 


UNITED PROFIT-SHARING 
CORPORATION 


General Offices 


44 West Eighteenth Street New York 
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Some advertisers write volumes of logical: argu- 
ment on the wisdom of purchasing merchandise of 
high quality, and then send their catalog to inquir- 
ies from circulation bought ‘‘by the thousand.” 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE. 
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Advertising is now generally con- 
sidered as an item of sales cost, 
and may only be made fully effect- 
ive through intelligent retail co- 
operation, sales efficiency of road 
men and numerous other contrib- 
uting factors. Even when publi- 

cations of national circulation are 
exclusively employed in an adver- 
tising campaign, very exhaustive 
charts of their circulation in vari- 
ous communities or districts are 
compiled as a basis of operation, 
-and newspapers are far behind 
their- opportunities in the exten- 
sion of the sort of co-operation 
that is practical and helpful. 

Newspapers will not develop 
their foreign business by opposing 
other forms of advertising. They 
are natural aids to periodical pub- 
lications, and periodical publica- 
tions can greatly improve the re- 
sultfulness of a newspaper cam- 
paign. 

Quit knocking the magazines. 
The most successful periodical 
publisher in America answers that 
sort of thing by spending a few 
hundred thousand dollars per year 
advertising in your newspapers 
and building his own splendid sub- 
scription lists larger and larger, 
and his prestige with business men 
stronger and stronger—making his 
wonderful publications more and 
more essential to the general ad- 
vertiser and making it constantly 
less essential for such advertisers 
to use your papers to cover the 
country. 

Running a newspaper is a si- 
mon-pure business proposition, 
like running a laundry, or a coal- 
mine, or a shoe-shining parlor, or 
a street-railway system. Business 
in any line succeeds in almost di- 
rect ratio to the efficiency with 
which it understands and meets 
the requirements of its customers. 

The biggest asset that any news- 
paper can have is the confidence 
of its primary customers—that is, 
the readers. Next, it must con- 
sider the claims of its secondary 
customers—that is, the advertisers. 
If it wants the national advertiser 
it must pay some attention to his 
needs, his difficulties, his rights. 

There probably isn’t a man with- 
in the range of my voice who 
couldn't take my place and tell 


as many wrong things about the 
advertising-agency system as I 
have pointed out concerning the 
newspapers. I will save him the 
trouble, however, by admitting 
them in advance. The main differ- 
ence is that you make the agent 
by your recognition of him, while, 
on the other hand, if your paper 
is right and deserves to win, I 
do not believe that any agent or 
combination of agents can whip 
you. 

Everyone knows there are far 
too many advertising agents— 
newspapers, magazines and the 
agents themselves all admit it. 
The business premises of half the 
advertising agencies in this coun- 
try aren’t physically large enough 
for a real file-room of the leading 
newspapers, put take it by and 
large, “anyone who can get an 
account can get a commission.” 

This simply results in most 
agencies devoting their time to 
taking accounts from others, in- 
stead of creating new business. 
You transfer the account from 
one agency to another on your 
books, but your revenue isn’t in- 
creased. 


RECOGNITION OF AGENTS TOO EASILY 
WON 


Newspaper recognition should 
be a highly prized franchise. It 
should be impossible of obtainance 
except on a basis of demonstrated 
ability to create and develop new 
advertising accounts and unques- 
tionable financial responsibility. 

There are not above a score or 
so of agents with whom you are 
doing business who could pay their 
bills to-morrow if their leading 
client were to fail, but this great 
business of newspaper publishing 
takes no heed of that fact. 

And so I say again, as I said 
at the outset, that what the news- 
paper business needs is business 
principles in its conduct and man- 
agement—a realignment of rates, 
rules and regulations to the re- 
quirements of this present. hour. 

Now I haven’t forgotten, even 
if you have, that there are two 
planks to my platform, and that 
one of them is a pleasant plank. 

I made the statement that the 
newspaper is the foremost form 
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of advertising media, and I mean 
every word of it. Many of the 
greatest national advertising cam- 
paigns had their start in the news- 
papers of one city or one State 
or one section. As production, 
capacity and distributive ability 
grew, the zone of advertising 
widened until the country over 
was covered, and national publica- 
tions could be used with maximum 
resultfulness. 

The house that I have the pleas- 
ure of representing does a very 
large business with the newspapers, 
and is successfully conducting 
many sectional campaigns. I be- 
lieve we will see more national 
advertising in newspapers, simply 
because all logic and all sanity 
and all experience are behind the 
newspaper as the ideal advertising 
medium for everything, from the 
five-cent soda-cracker to the five- 
thousand-dollar automobile, and 
because I believe that the news- 
papers are beginning to commence 
to start to see the national adver- 
tisers’ side of the case. 


THE NEWSPAPER’S POWER 


The American newspaper owes 
its strength to its local sufficiency. 
It is the palladium of local inter- 
ests. It is the reflector of local 
sentiment. It is the stimulator 
of local enterprise. It is the boost- 
er of local talent. It is the re- 


corder of local endeavor. It is: 


the reporter of local accomplish- 
ment. It is the herald of local 
ambition. All these things it is, 
should be and will continue to be. 

But a spirit of nationalism is 
in the air. Men are thinking with 
a national mind. What the nation 
eats, wears, does and feels is re- 
flected in Decatur, Ala.; Decatur, 
Ill., and Decatur, Texas. 

If a man produces an excellent 
breakfast food in Battle Creek, 
Mich., and educates a nation of 
men and women to demand it, and 
a nation of storekeepers to supply 
the demand, the attitude of the 
New Orleans newspapers toward 
it should be that they will adver- 
tise it for him at a fair rate, com- 
pared with what they would 
charge one of their big stores if 
it should bring out a breakfast 
food under its own brand—they 





should help him get it into stores 
in their town—they should give 
all the local aid and help they 
can to those employed by the ad- 
vertiser in opening and develop- 
ing the New Orleans market. In- 
cidentally, the papers of Battle 
Creek ought to do just as much 
for some gentleman of the Cres- 
cent City who works up enough 
courage to put a first-class’ pack- 
age rice on the market when he 
reaches their town with his cam- 
paign. 

Who cares where goods are 
made? The average man doesn’t 
know or care if Prince Albert 
Smoking Tobacco is made in 
Westfield, N. Y., or if Welch’s 
Grape Juice is bottled in Winston- 
Salem, N. C. The newspapers are 
getting the advertising of both 
products because they have been 
nationalized, and intensified selling 
means local application of the 
forces of publicity. 

Don’t be afraid of national ad- 
vertising mediums. Love them 
for the good they have done. The 
very best national periodicals are 
only sublimated newspapers, any- 
way. They are fast developing 
news features and approaching 
newspaper standards. The greatest 
advertising mediums are getting 
away from the purely fiction idea 
and are approximating great na- 
tional, weekly or monthly news- 
papers. They are doing inire- 
quently, in a national way, just 
what you can do frequently in a 
local way. You fit together in a 
national advertising campaign like 
peas in a pod. 

Why this question of newspa- 
pers or magazines? What reasons 
under the sun are there, except 
your own self-erected barriers, 
why newspapers should not have 
more and more national advertis- 
ing? 

We have seen a lot of thinly 
spread out, so-called national ad- 
vertising campaigns, designed sole- 
ly with the idea of bluffing the 
dealers into stocking the goods, 
but this is only just one little 
picture in the ever-shifting, fast- 
moving kaleidoscope of advertis- 
ing experimentation, 

Advertising fundamentals are 
safe. Advertising principles are 














certain. We have become a nation. 
The nation is made up of segments 
called States; the States are made 
up of sections represented by their 
towns and cities. 

I think I know what the aver- 
age newspaper means to its town 
or city. Shall I attempt to sell 
this nation and not regard the 
newspapers of its towns and 
cities? Shall I attempt to write 
my thoughts without learning my 
A-B-C’s? Shall I attempt to run 
before I walk? Shall I attempt 
to count ten before I count one? 

When the whole becomes greater 
than all its parts—when 2+ 2 
equals more than four—when the 
newspapers of this country all si- 
multaneously suspend publication 
—when the people all go blind— 
when no one cares who is born, 
married or dead—when we have 
all taken our places in the Ce- 
lestial Orchestra, respondent to the 
toot of Leader Gabriel’s old trum- 
pet—then, and only then, may the 
national advertiser cease to con- 
cern himself with newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


Six-point League to Issue List 
of Advertisers 


F. St. John Richards, president of 
the Six-point League, New York, has 
appointed the following committee to 
issue a revised edition of its list of 
Eastern advertisers and agents: J. P. 
McKinney, chairman, W. G. Carpenter, 

Stevens, W. H. Story and Louis 
Gilman. The list will be issued Sep- 
tember 1, and members are asked to 
send in such changes as they know to 
be necessary. 

Standing committees to serve until 
January 1, 1916, have been appointed as 
follows: Advertising agents, M. D. 
Hunton, chairman, John O’Mara and 
R. C. Hollis; promotion, I. J. Benja- 
min, chairman, E. C. Trowbridge and 
Louis Klebahn; membership, , 
Morton, chairman, R. R. Mulligan and 
Ir’. R. Northrup. 

The committee on luncheon speakers, 
to serve during the League’s coming 
year, are Dan A. Carroll, chairman, 
W. S. Bird and W. H. Lawrence. 


Dave E. Bloch Forms New 
Agency 

Dave E. Bloch, who recently resigned 
from the Lesan Advertising Agency, 
has opened an advertising agency of his 
own in New York City. He is_han- 
dling the accounts of the Art Metal 
; Construction Company, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., and the Peerless Check Protect- 

ing Company, of Rochester, N. Y. 
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Southern Newspaper Publishers 
at Asheville 


The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association met in annual session last 
er at the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 

c. 


Besides the routine business of the 
convention, the most noteworthy fea- 
ture was the address of S. Wilbur Cor- 
man, of N. W. Ayer & Son, at the 
banquet June 14, reproduced elsewhere 
in this issue. Mr. Corman was ill 
and unable to attend, but was repre 
sented by Wilford W. Fry, of the Ayer 
agency, who read Mr, Corman’s address. 

The following officers were elected: 
W. T. Anderson, of the Macon Tele- 
graph, reelected president; Robert S 
Jones, of the Asheville Citizen, re- 
elected vice-president; Walter Johnson 
of the Chattanooga News, second vice- 
president; and W. M. Clemens, of the 
Mobile Item, re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. The executive committee 
will be composed of the following: 
F, G. Bell, of the Savannah News; 
V. H. Hanson, of the Birmingham 
News; D. D. Moore, of the New Or- 
leans 7imes-Picayune; Walter Johnson, 
of the Chattanooga News; Elmer 
Clark of the Arkansas Democrat, of Lit- 
tle Rock; R. W. Brown, of the Louis- 
ville Times; G. J. Palmer, of the Hous- 
ton Post; M. K. Duerson, of the 
Lynchburg News; John A. Park, of the 
Raleigh Times; Charles D. Atkinson, of 
the Atlanta Journal ; Edgar M. Foster, 
of the Nashville y= cmp W. A. Elliott, 
Jacksonville Times-Union, and Robert 
Latham, Charleston News and Courier. 

The Grove Springs Inn was selected 
as the meeting place for the convention 
in future years. 

One of the chief social attractions 
were the golf links adjoining the Inn. 
After it was decided to hold the meet- 
ings at Asheville every year, Fred L. 
Seely, manager of the hotel, offered a 
golf trophy cup to be contested for 
yearly by the members of the associa- 
tion. A trophy cup was also offered 
by Geo. M. Kohn, Southern representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK, to be known as 
the Printers’ Ink Cup. It will be con- 
tested for by all convention visitors, 
whether they are members of the associ- 
ation, advertising men, supply salesmen 
or others. The golf tournament feature 
was put in charge of a committee com- 
posed of Geo. W. Brunson, Jr., of 
Greenville, S. C.; W. B. Sullivan, of 
Columbia. S. C.. and A. F. Sanford, 
of Knoxville, Tenn. 





Chain Drug Stores’ Taxes Are 
Raised 


According to a new ruling by Inter- 
nal Revenue Commissioner Osborn, of 
Washington, the applicant for a license 
to sell, make, store or dispense narcotic 
drugs must pay for a license for each 
place where the drugs are handled. 
Thus if a company ewns a chain of 
drug stores, it would pay for each 
store, for its distributing warehouse and 
for its laboratory, instead of just one 
blanket tax permitting the company to 
handle the drugs. 








What Is a Good Poster? 





Comparison of Successful Present-day Posters with Magazine Advertise- 
ment Illustrations 


By George Enos Throop 


Official Solicitor for the Poster Advertising Association 


Address before the 
tion, A. A. 

S OME ten years ago a poster 

was merely a picture. In the 
case of a clothing poster it gen- 
erally represented a good-looking 
and well-dressed young man in 
some attractive pose. In the case 
of a food product, a good-looking 
housekeeper was apt to be shown 
serving it. In the case of a medi- 
cine, a trained nurse might be 
shown using the remedy. The 
color treatment of these posters 
was exactly like that which would 
be employed in making a hanger 
or the cover for a booklet. The 
faces were worked up in detail; 
and in short, it was a “pretty 
picture.” 

At the present time, however, 
there is all the difference in the 
world between a poster and a 
picture, and this difference exists 
and expresses itself along many 
widely diverging lines. A picture 
permits a close scrutiny; a poster 
must deliver its message at a 
glance. A picture may show in- 
numerable figures; a poster 
should show but one or at most 
two. In short, a picture should 
be shown in a publication where 
it may be studied; a poster neces- 
sarily must be displayed at a dis- 
tance on a poster board. 

Again, a magazine picture may 
depict every-day people and they, 
hitched up with the text, demon- 
strate by their actions the story 
of the goods advertised; while a 
poster primarily creates reputa- 
tion, which is familiarity with the 
article, and it does not attempt 
and cannot be made to tell a long 
story. To secure this familiarity 
or reputation, a poster must show 
a certain amount of individuality, 
and this individuality is usually - 
secured by what is known as a 
typical figure. 

Do not understand me to mean 
that a typical figure is always a 
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figure like the “Quaker” or the 
“Campbell Kids’—it may be a 
style of lettering like Coca-Cola, 
or it may be a series of historical 
pictures such as the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Association have 
employed in their “Bud” posters. 
Whatever it is, however, it must 
be sufficiently distinctive to iden- 
tify itself in the public mind with 
the article advertised, and it must 
be shown long enough and widely 
enough to compel recognition. 
The best poster, in my opinion, is 
the one that, if the name and the 
package be removed from it, and 
a competitor’s name and package 
be substituted, would still con- 
tinue to advertise the original 
article for which it was designed. 
In order to illustrate this, it is 
hardly necessary to more than 
mention the “Gold Dust” or the 
“Ham What Am” posters. 

Regarding the coloring of the 
magazine picture as compared 
with the coloring of the poster, 
let me say, that the first should 
show harmonizing colors, while 
the second must show contrasting 
colors. The picture may have 
these colors worked into the 
shades and graduations shown by 
the old masters, while the broad- 
est, strongest, and most angular 
treatment is necessary to keep the 
poster from being flat, stale and 
unprofitable. 


POSTER MUST DELIVER IN A HURRY 


In short, “The Poster That De- 
livers” must depend upon its fa- 
miliarity-creating ability for its 
success. It has but a second to 
deliver its message — sometimes 
even the name cannot be read; 
therefore, it must depend pri- 
marily upon the picture to create 
that familiarity. To be forceful, 
it must be big. To be still more 
forceful, it must be in colors 
(and, at that, strong contrasting 
colors, broadly treated). To be 
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MAGAZINE 





Trade Re-Advertising 


The Link 


HEN a magazine re-advertises its patrons to 

retail merchants, it must contrive some way 

to show the merchant the reality of consumer 
cemand as created and determined by magazine ad- 
vertising. It must make a tangible link between the 
housekeepers and thestore, so that the little dealer may 
realize how national advertising benefits HIM. As 
soon as he is convinced of this he is much more a pros- 
pect for the manufacturer. 

Today’s has arranged a window card for such dealers 
which will proclaim that they specialize on advertised 
goods, particularly those featured by Today’s. It will be 
a notice to townspeople that the dealer is not a substitu- 
tor and is in sympathy with ‘nationally promoted goods. 
This card goes out to 50,000 dealers in very small towns 
with the Fall Issue of Today’s Magazine for Merchants. 

This window card is peculiarly well contrived to aid 
your distribution. Some features of it are too long to de- 
scribe here. Will you not ask us fora further explanation? 





Remember that our Fall issue, with its FREE introduc- 
tion of your product to 50,000 retail merchants in smal] 
towns, goes to press July 15th. The time is very short. 
The opportunity, does not occur again for six months. 


Today’s 


461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Great ee Market 
The Great Central Medium 


AS the scene of the 1915 Convention, 


Chicago dominates the advertising world. 


As the center of the richest territory in the 
United States and the hub of a population of 
more than 22,000,900 people in a 250 mile 
radius. Chienge commands the attention of 
forward- looking manufacturers. 


As the newspaper of the home—the best 
paper for the best families—The Chicago 
Examiner, morning and Sunday, places the key 
to the Chicago situation in its advertisers’ hands. 


The Examiner's family of subscribers spend 
$420,000,000 each year. What are you 


doing to reach this responsive multitude? 
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The Newspaper of the Home 


Eastern Office: Western Office : 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York City Hearst Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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valuable, it must have circulation, 
and it is a well-known fact that 
the circulation of a poster display 
equals the population of the city 
in which it is posted, all day, 
every day, for thirty days. To be 
still more valuable, it must repeat 
its message many times during 
each day. The ideal poster dis- 
play is one that is so placed that 
it is seen by every one every time 
he goes out of doors. 

The poster which depends upon 
its sledge-hammer message, de- 
livered in one swift blow from 
the shoulder, cannot be compared 
with the publication illustration 
which is subject to the minute in- 
spection of the public when they 
have the time to criticise it, study 
out its methods,*and supplement 
that message by the text. One is 
the heavy artillery and the other 
is the infantry and they may be 
used in conjunction or separately, 
depending upon the article to be 
advertised. 





Racing Terms Spur On Sales- 
men’s Contest 


A_ unique salesmen’s contest, which 
produced $1,000,000 of life insurance 
business, was recently concluded by the 
Equitable Life agency of Henry J. 
Powell, who has offices in Cincinnati 
and Louisville. Owing to the interest 
in racing in Kentucky and nearby States, 
the contest was styled the “Oki Derby,” 
the first word referring to Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, the territory of the 
agency. The entries were made by 
“owners” or captains of teams, each of 
whom had thirty-five agents under him. 
All of these, of course, pulled hard for 
their entries, which included ‘“‘Get App,” 
“Jay C.,” “Percy Vere,” “Early Bird,” 
“Hustler” and “Polly C.” Interest in 
the contest was insured by making it 
a mile or eight-furlong race, and con- 
ducting it over eight weeks, each week 
thus bringing the race to another “‘post.”’ 
At the end of each week a bulletin was 
issued, showing the positions of the 
horses on the track. he bulletin was 
— in the color of the owner whose 
orse was leading at that time. The 
contest was the most successful the 
Powell agency has ever had, and over 
$1,000,000 of business was turned in 
during the two months. 


Elbert -Wortman with Yaw- 
man & Erbe 


Elbert Wortman, formerly with the 
H. E. Lesan Agency, New‘ York, has 
gone to Rochester, N. Y., to become a 
member of the advertising department 
of the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company. 
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How the Printer 
May Take “His Place 


in the Sun” 





One of the Leaders of the Craft 
Makes Certain Important Rec- 
ommendations—Must Organize to 
Be Not Only a Printer, but Cre- 
ative Adjunct to Advertising As 
Well 


By B. F. Corday 
Pres. and Treas., The Corday & Gross 
Company, Cleveland 
Portion of Address before the Con- 
ference on Graphic Arts, Chicago 
Convention, A. A. C. of W. 
A FEW months ago a promi- 
nent engraver announced to 
115 printers in his city a special 
proofing service, without charge, 
offering to proof plates on the 
actual stock and with the actual 
ink the job called for. 

Not one printer responded! 

The engraver then invited those 
same printers and 233 others to 
send their apprentices, lock-up 
men or any others they pleased 
to his shop to learn by personal 
instructions certain things that 
might be useful to them in their 
daily work. 

Only one responded. Incredible, 
but a fact—one out of 348. 

The same invitation was sent 
to 104 advertising managers and 
agents. Within a week twenty- 
two acceptances came in and more 
followed. 

The facts fairly shout at you: 
What is the matter with the 
printer? 

This significant episode is my 
introduction—and my subject, 
“From the Printer’s* View-point,” 
might almost be a plea for the 
defense. But I cannot defend, al- 
though I may understand, the 
point of view of these 347 print- 
ers, who ignored a real opportu- 
nity to increase their efficiency and 
add to their information. 

At the risk of being a bit pre- 
suming I am going to sit in judg- 
ment and review the case against 
the printer on these counts: 

That he is not a student of con- 
ditions that affect his business vi- 
tally. 
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That he is permitting the adver- 
tising men of this country to usurp 
his position of authority with his 
customer. 

That instead of giving instruc- 
tions in his own field, he takes 
instructions from the advertising 
expert, the artist, the engraver. 

His great fault is that he re- 
mains a printer—and nothing 
more. 

Possibly the printer has felt by 
confining his effort to the perfec- 
tion of his craft, to the produc- 
tion of good printing, that he was 
doing his part. To be a really 
good printer is an achievement in 
itself; but why do only a part, 
when there is so much more to 
be done, so much that affects that 
one. part vitally? Good printing 
is not enough if he would control 
the tremendous field that has 
opened up in direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. 

“Of the making of books there 
is no end,” but of the making of 
an advertising booklet there is fre- 
quently no beginning. There is 
only the end, and fine though the 
printmanship may be, that end is 
too often the waste-basket. 

The beginning of good printing 
is in the idea—not in the ink; 
in the copy—not in the composi- 
tion. 

I define good printing to-day as 
a worthy presentation of a worthy 
idea. The two must go together. 

Think of the opportunity for 
the two-sided printer, for the or- 
ganization that can turn out not 
only a good pressroom product, 
but a high order of conference- 
room product—good advertising. 
Shall* the advertising free agent 
or the copy expert or the great 
placing agencies be pre-eminent in 
the field of direct advertising, or 
shall the printer come into his 
own? 

He—the printer—controls the 
means of production. There is a 
tremendous financial interest in- 
volved. If he would conserve 
that interest and not permit the 
other fellow to capitalize it, he 
must reach for and hold fast the 
controlling factor in direct adver- 
tising, the creative part of it. He 
must wield the tremendous lever- 
age of an idea. In his own hands 





it is a force to lift him out of 
the rut; in the other fellow’s hands 
it is a club. 

The printer’s interest is supreme 
in the direct-by-mail field. He 
must not fail to study all condi- 
tions that affect that field. He 
must cultivate and support all the 
agencies that are developing that 
field. And he must himself be an 
authority on how direct-by-mail 
advertising may best be used in 
any campaign. 

The printer must overcome the 
handicap he has placed on himself 
through his past practice of offer- 
ing free service. Such service— 
and it is very generally offered to- 
day—is discounted. It is the 
cause of suspicion. Your adver- 
tiser knows he pays, and the good 
buyer would prefer to know the 
price, 

It is right-about-face for the 
printer. The arraignment with 
which I prefaced this talk is a se- 
vere one, but it is significant and 
it is true. 

If he would be a student of con- 
ditions, let him attend just such 
meetings as these; let -him talk, 
read and think advertising, as well 
as printing. 

If he would regain his position 
of authority with his customer, 
let him equip himself for the pro- 
duction of good advertising as well 


as the production of good printing. 


Creative men—advertising men— 
must be on his staff. His first 
thought must be how much busi- 
ness can I do for my customer, 
not how much business can I do 
with my customer? 

If he would give rather than 
take instructions—he must gather 
information, court experiences; 
he must pay for the privilege. Let 
him operate an efficient advertising 
department independent of his 
printing shop. Let him win the 
confidence of his customer by ty- 
ing a price and not a string to that 
service. Let him prove that both 
his advertising service and his 
printing service can stand alone, 
and can work together—for the 
customer. 

If he will do these things, the 
printer will have his place in the 
sun; he will have a view-point that 
all men will respect. 
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THE DESIGNER 


The Designer is not the largest woman’s 
publication in America, either in circu- 
lation or in physical size. But it has a 
very definite character, and a large 
number of women like it better than any 
other magazine. It is therefore well 
worth the study of conscientious adver- 
tising men. 


The personality of a publication can not 
be hit off by phrases, but we can indi- 
cate the general slant by saying that 


it is smart but not ultra, 
it is practical without being dull, 


its fiction is romantic but neither 
risque nor mushy, 


it is helpful but not meddlesome. 


But the main thing is that in more 
than 300,000 homes The Designer is 
carefully read by the purchasing agent 
of each of these homes. 





The Designer (published by the Standard 
Fashion Company), The Woman’s Magazine 
and The Delineator are bought by advertisers 
as—The Butterick Trio—with a guaranteed 
net average yearly circulation of 1,400,000. 
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B. R. T. 


A NEW POLICY has been inaugurated, com- 


mencing June 17, 1915, for the benefit of all adver-: 


tisers as well as consumers using the B. R. T. 
System. It is a unique plan—we think a clever one, 
but has the stability of practical usefulness—To 
DIGRESS FOR A MINUTE—-the reason for advertising 
commodities and repeating the advertisement is to 
make enough “Brain Impressions” on the consumer’s 
mind so to affect him consciously and subconsciously 
that he will ask for the specific article advertised 
when he wants it—and to make him want it;—but 
the main idea and one of the fundamental principles 
of all advertising is not only to have the consumer 
WANT IT WHEN HE THINKS OF IT—but, more to the 
point—GET IT WHEN HE WANTS IT—TO REVERT— 
the B. R. T. has in its control on all elevated and 
subway stations, where practical, news and vending 
stands. It will use these for furthering and exploit- 
ing all of the wares advertised in its system so that 
when a sufficient number of “Brain Impressions” are 
created in the consumer’s mind, this silent but active 
salesman is there to sell it by order slip. YES,— 
from a package of shoe laces or breakfast food to a 
ton of coal. Now, the criticism of this plan by large 
or small advertisers is that while it is unique and 
good, won’t it antagonize all of the large and small 
storekeepers of Brooklyn? The answer is “NO.” 
This has been allowed for in the plan by a suggested 
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system of credit to the store carrying the goods near- 
est to the ultimate consumer. 


Send for particulars of this great and good innovation to 


Broadway Subway and Home Boroughs 
e Car Advertising Company, Inc. 


* 
zi Srp ° President 


. (Controlling all advertising in Brooklyn Rapid Transit System) 


0 
g Executive Offices: 
‘ 31 Nassau Street, New York 





y NOTE: The fault of the advertising business is that 
d most of the advertising solicitors are selling, and only have 
it sold, what is called in advertising “Blue Sky”—they have 
never sold a real bill of goods over the counter, so to speak. 
The writer has sold in the last five years over One Hundred 
Million Dollars worth of “goods” and is still selling, and 
the idea set forth above for the benefit of all consumers as 
well as advertisers in the B. R. T. System came about in 
d this way: The writer was sitting in a car and right across 
2 the aisle was a sign advertising a particular brand of soap— 
t- | avery clever card. Probably he had seen it before, but this 
particular time the repeated advertisement had made enough 
“Brain Impressions” on him to give birth to the idea of 
action—“I feel I want that kind of soap.” He stopped at 
© | two drug stores on the way to his home, and while this soap 
— | was advertised “at all drug stores,” these particular drug 
a | stores did not carry it. That was two months ago and evi- 
ze dently the idea of wanting that particular soap must have 
1d | died at its birth because he has not found time to go back 
1! and look for it. Therefore the thought came that in 
handling the B. R. T. System of advertising, this should 
never be the case, and the plan set forth above is the result ; 
e¢ | and RESULTS COUNT! 
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Circulation— 
A Real Commodity 


Its Two Principles 


In order to get circulation—so as to sell advertising space 
as an honest commodity to the advertiser—the following 
principles must be carried out. 


First—The publication must contain the kind of reading 
matter which appeals to its clientele. 


Second—There must be a thorough business organization. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN 


has two million circulation (2,000,000 copies) in the 
small towns and rural communities for the above 
reasons. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN 


has an organization which has been steadily and 
carefully perfected since its beginning in 1871. 
The organization is our own—it consists of several hun- 
dred thousand of the best class of women in America, who 
attend to our renewals and add new readers each year, as 


well. 
THE GENTLEWOMAN 


spends over $75,000 a year advertising in other pub- 
lications. This amount has been spent annually for 
several years past, which makes us as publishers, the 
largest buyers of advertising space in the world with 
a single exception. This means new blood. 

As a buyer of advertising space—a spender of money—you 
know that this could not be done year after year if we did 
not have a perfect organization. 

Our subscription list is a live one—subscribers pay the full 
subscription price. We do not carry expirations. 

We offer you an honest commodity—just as real a com- 
modity as the shoe manufacturer sells the shoe dealer. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN 
W. J. THompson Co., Inc., Publishers 
New YorK 


Kennepy-Hutton Co., Advertising Managers 


1 Madison Ave., New York City. Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Motion-picture Industry 


and 


Its Advertising Possibilities 
By Walt Bloeser 


Manager, Motion-picture Advertising Division of the Chicago Tribune 


Address June 22 before Newspaper Con- 

ference of Chicago Convention, 

A. B. %; OF OW. 

HEY say that mystery and 

miracle were born in Egypt. 
If this is true, then I am quite 
sure they were evolved by a 
showman and passed down 
through the ages, to find as their 
vehicle of greatest expression the 
motion-picture industry as it ex- 
ists to-day. 

You can marvel at having re- 
cently heard the secret manipula- 
tions of the German spy system; 
you can read with astonishment 
the detective stories of our great- 
est writers, Or you can use as a 
parallel the most intricate and 
devious trust tangles that ever 
confronted our Supreme Court. 
Taking all of these (to your 
thinking, perhaps, the most colos- 
sal pieces of cunning, witchery 
and necromancy ever conceived) 
and comparing them with the 
operations of the motion-picture 
industry, you have something that 
looks like the bungling efforts of 
an amateur cracksman. 

When I sauntered forth into 
this veritable maze of motion- 
picture concerns in quest of adver- 
tising space, I came upon some in- 
teresting experiences. Like an 
ardent newspaper solicitor, fully 
convinced of the merit of the arti- 
cle I had to sell, I called on per- 
sons whose names I secured from 
the concerns’ own ads in the trade 
journals. I followed my lists re- 
ligiously, made the necessary 
changes of name, address and 
company, as I went along, in- 
dulged in the gossip of the trade 
as a professional would, in fact, 
did everything that the faculties 
of any good salesman would dic- 
tate, only to be hopelessly beset 
at the end of my journey. with the 
startling discovery that I had ac- 
complished nothing. I interviewed 
men with big titles, lounged in 


the comforting folds of massive 
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mahogany settees, chatted con- 
stantly in amounts that started at 
no less than a million dollars and 
soared upward, only to awake to 
what was instead of success and 
glowing prospects, so much 
dreamy gab and guff. 

For weeks I traversed the ave- 
nues of the film magnates, joined 
their clubs, lived in and breathed 
their atmosphere, ever hoping, 
ever praying, that recognition in 
the way of large contracts was at 
any moment to be my reward. I 
finally reached a point where I 
dealt only in cable and telegraphic 
communications instead of letters, 
when I decided that my expense 
account was leaping far above my 
sales. This I knew could not con- 
tinue, so I adopted an entirely new 
line of tactics, discovered one of 
the 40 men who control this, the 
third largest industry in the 
United States, wormed the facts 
out of him, and this is what I 
learned: 


THREE DIVISIONS OF THE INDUSTRY 


The motion-picture industry 
might be split into three great di- 
visions—three monster organiza- 
tions, which grind out 263,000,000 
feet of film yearly, realizing there- 
from a revenue greater than is re- 
turned to the steel interests. They 
are the General Film Company, 
the Universal Film Company, and 
the Mutual Film Company, named 
in the order of their strength and 
standing in the motion-picture 
world. 

Briefly, the history of the mo- 
tion picture dates back about 
eighteen years. Motion pictures 
were invented by Thomas Edison 
in the year 1872, but never came 
into general use in a commercial 
manner until about eight years 
ago. It is necessary for me to go 
into this brief history so that you 
may follow some of the facts that 
I will quote in another part of this 
paper, which if taken singly would 
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look wholly unreasonable, but on 
the other hand, will look very 
plausible when you have some idea 
of the fundamental principles on 
which this business operates. 

The General Film Company is 
an association of manufacturers 
whose products have been licensed 
under certain patent rights, and 
are owned and controlled by what 
is called the Motion Picture Pat- 
ents Company, otherwise referred 
to as the “licensed group of manu- 
facturers,”’ of which Selig, Edi- 
son, Essanay and others are a 
part. The members of the Motion 
Picture Patents Company are the 
producers of film and the General 
Film Company are the releasers of 
these films. The General Film 
Company has forty-seven offices in 
the United States and Canada. It 
owns and operates them at its own 
expense. The licensed group of 
manufacturers contribute a certain 
number of films each week to the 
General Film Company, which in 
turn makes up out of these con- 
tributions a general programme to 
which 60 per cent of the exhibitors 
subscribe. The various licensed 
manufacturers are paid in accord- 
ance with the number of prints 
they contribute to the General 
Film Company. (By the way, 
when I refer to a print, I mean a 
copy from the original negative. 
The negative is retained by the 
manufacturer from which as 
many prints can be made as he de- 
sires. ) 

The Universal Film Company 
is a combination of manufacturers 
who are not considered as 
licensed; that is, they are not sup- 
posed to use the same patented 
instruments that are used by the 
licensed exhibitors. At the pres- 
ent time there is a certain amount 
of litigation going on between 
them and the General Film Com- 
pany, which considers them in- 
fringers. The Universal Film 
Company has thirty-five offices in 
the United States and Canada. 
The Universal differs from the 
General in that most of the manu- 
facturers included in its group 
own and operate their own ex- 
changes, whereas in the General 
Film Company none of its group 
own or operate them, 





The Mutual Film Company, 
which has thirty-five offices, like 
the Universal Company, is a group 
of manufacturers operating under 
the brand of Mutual Pictures, and 
is regarded very much in the 
same light as the Universal Film 
Company, as far as the idea of 
being licensed is concerned. The 
stock in the various companies 
making up the Mutual is largely 
owned by the public and is cus- 
tomarily sold by bond houses and 
on the curb market. 


MANY INDEPENDENT CONCERNS 


These three that I have just de- 
scribed are practically the main- 
stay of the motion-picture busi- 
ness. In addition to them are 
many independent concerns ,who 
deal in features. Hardly a day 
passes but what one of this type 
does not spring up and at the same 
time another dies. We might call 
these the Independent Companies, 
the more stable ones being the 
Paramount Company, the Metro 
Company and others. We might 
again divide this independent 
group into two branches, one 
which I have just described, and 
the other, Serial Feature Com- 
panies such as are exploited by 
newspapers. Keeping these facts 
clearly in your mind, you have 
some idea of the foundation of the 
motion-picture business and how 
it is classified at the present date. 

What most interests us is, What 
bearing does all of this have on 
the newspaper business, and how 
can the newspapers benefit by mo- 
tion pictures and accumulate reve- 
nue from the motion-picture 
manufacturers? I regret to say 
that a newspaper’s opportunity for 
securing advertising from the 
licensed companies is not great; in 
fact, there is little opportunity, 
and for this reason: An exchange, 
in order to make money, must be 
run at a minimum of expense. 
Volume of purchases does not 
make for a volume of sales. This 
is contrary to the rules of modern 

merchandising, but it is not sur- 
prising because in the show busi- 
ness not one of the’ principles of 
successful commercial enterprising 
applies to successful motion-pic- 
ture enterprising, I, for instance, 
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am a manufacturer of the licensed 
group. I contribute, we will say, 
seven prints a week to the General 
Film Company. The General Film 
Company releases these on a cer- 
tain date to.the exhibitors. Re- 
versing the process, the exhibitor 
makes his demand for pictures 
upon the exchange at least 30 days 
in advance. The exchange in turn 
makes the demand upon me, as a 
licensed manufacturer, almost 120 
days in advance, in order to give 
me ample time in which to make 
the pictures. Consequently this 
makes me a manufacturer with 
orders filled and waiting, so why 
should I advertise to-day a film 
that I have had a full order on 120 
days ago? If I did I would only 
be making a greater number of 
prints and would therefore incur a 
greater expense in the manufac- 
turing and a still greater expense 
in the handling, and have less 
profit, because, as I mentioned be- 
fore, an exchange must be run at 
a minimum of expense or, as you 
might say, a minimum of pur- 
chases. 


AGE OF FILM DETERMINES PRICE 


Another great disadvantage of 
the business is the fact that the 
sales price is determined not by 
the quality or the merit of a film 
or picture, but by the age of the 
film. In order that you may form 
a clear comparison in your mind 
that will illustrate this point, think 
of the Uneeda Biscuit. This is a 
nationally advertised product, 
comes in a package and is sold for 
five cents. It is five cents this 
minute, to-day, to-morrow, the 
next day and forevermore. Like 
many nationally advertised prod- 
ucts, it is the same Uneeda Biscuit 
in quality to-day, to-morrow and 
ever after, but in the film business 
you have a feature to-day, some- 
thing else to-morrow and_ still 
something different the next day. 
For example: At my theatre, I 
show a picture called “A Fool 
There Was.” The picture is 
known as a first-run because I 
show it first. I, we will say, run 
it to-night. The other fellow, a 
few blocks away or at some dis- 
tant part of the city, runs it to- 
morrow night. It then becomes a 


second-run. The fellow who 
shows it the next night makes it 
a third-run, and so on, the film 
becoming older each day. Mind 
you, it simply becomes older each 
day it moves farther from its 
original release date. (The actual 
wear and tear of a film is a minor 
factor, most copies of film endur- 
ing about six months, at the end 
of which time they can be re- 
placed at a cost of from 4% to 10 
cents per lineal foot.) First-run 
prices for big features usually 
start at $100 and go downward. 
First-run prices on serial pictures, 
that is pictures divided into, we 
will say, twenty episodes, start at 
about $25 and go downward. The 
reason for this is because a pic- 
ture is not a product like a bis- 
cuit, but is stamped by the exhi- 
bitor as new or old according to 
the date on which it is released, 
and the price is arranged and fixed 
accordingly. This does not always 
apply to big features like “Ca- 
biria” and “Quo Vadis.” These 
pictures usually run at the large 
theatres in business districts more 
than one night, sometimes playing 
from one week to one year, just 
as does a legitimate dramatic 
show. In this case it is well to 
advertise a picture because you 
can get the accumulative effect 
of advertising, whereas you can- 
not get the same effect if you 
show a picture to-night and re- 
place it for another picture on 
the following evening. Therein 
lies the great possibility for a 
newspaper to secure advertising, 
and this necessarily must come 
from the exhibitor showing the 
play, a phase of the business 
which I will explain later. 

It is a sad fact, but true, that 
the general programme, i. e., the 
programmes made up of the con- 
tributions of the firms in the Gen- 
eral, Universal and Mutual Film 
Companies, cannot be advertised 
successfully, as they are the only 
dependable staple that these mo- 
tion-picture concerns have. 

In a few words, then, let me 
give you a résumé of the facts 
just quoted. 1. Motion-picture 
concerns like the licensed pro- 
ducers do not have to advertise, 
because their sales are made be- 
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fore their product. 2. The Fea- 
ture companies which I have 
treated briefly should advertise, 
and will in the future advertise, 
because their products are shown 
under more favorable circum- 
stances for advertising. It is to 
this end that the newspapers 
should encourage the independents 
to the use of their columns. That 
newspaper advertising has been 
successful for them is proved 
every day, not alone in the 7ri- 
bune’s own pictures, but with 
other newspapers throughout the 
country. 

Among the most enterprising 
and aggressive large groups are 
the Universal Company and the 
Mutual Company, the former 
spending to my knowledge about 
$200,000.00 yearly in newspaper 
publicity, and the latter, through 
their various groups, about the 
same amount. 


THE MOVIES AND THE THEATRES 


In social life everywhere the 
query goes back and forth, “Will 
the movies some day replace the 
legitimate theatre?” |Showmen, 
experienced and keen of vision— 
long-bearded Thespians, steeped 
in and wedded to the art of the 
stage—producers of drama, com- 
edy, etc. all, are looking with 
grave concern toward this new 
industry and marveling at its 
phenomenal growth. Personally, 
I am of the opinion that the le- 
gitimate drama _ will never die. 
Acting “in the flesh” will always 
be popular with even the rabid 
movie fan, if for no other reason 
than as a contrast to pictures. 
What will take place is an elimi- 
nation of the trashy stuff that 
makes up a large part of our 
modern speaking stage. Such a 
result, I am sure, will be welcomed 
ty those who are directly and 
heavily involved, financially, in 
theatrical enterprises. 

Despite the opinions of some 
showmen of the legitimate or 
speaking drama who cling with 
jealous pride to their art, the 
movies as amusement material 
have proved to be a very present 
help to all and will therefore live 
and grow. The fact that they are 
making tremendous inroads into 


the revenue of legitimate produ- 
cers, which is represented in the 
astounding figures that $275,000,- 
000 is being spent annually by pa- 
trons of movie theatres, indicates 
that nothing except a nation-wide 
holocaust could check its growth. 
Some “bred-in-the-bone” theatri- 
cal men voice their sentiments 
by saying that the movies’ entry 
into the amusement field is mere- 
ly a hard times’ development, that 
it is simply a fad born in order 
to die again, that it is something 
of an experimental venture which 
may vanish with the present busi- 
ness depression. 

All of this is well said, but we 
cannot overlook the sane, sound 
and modern economic principle on 
which the business is bound to 
thrive. It is primarily an amuse- 
ment for the masses and classes— 
it is convenient insofar as it is a 
neighborhood proposition—it sup- 
plies everything that the art of 
the stage does with the exception 


of the voice, and this part lacking’ 


is very generously offset by the 
vast scope of original and natural 
effects possible in making motion 
pictures; features that are pecu- 
liarly its own. Motion pictures, 
besides being a form of amuse- 
ment, have gained recognition in 
the courts, schools, technical col- 
leges, and art studios, by doctors. 
lawyers, judges, business men and 
people in every walk of life. 


PHOTOPLAYS AS NEWS MATERIAL 


It is needless for me to dwell 
on the news value of a photoplay 
department in a newspaper. Pub- 
lishers should devote a section of 
their paper to movie news in 
which current films are reviewed 
and gossip of the fans is given 
free and full play. News and 
movies are strikingly analogous to 
one another. The printed word 
and the visualized thought are as 
one, and compel an equal amount 
of attention from the reader 
whether the publication is a morn- 
ing or evening daily, with or 
without Sunday issues. Movie 
news is on a par with baseball 
news, with the added advantage 
that it is an all-the-year-’round 
feature. It serves the advertiser 

(Continued on page 69) 
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THE 
ONLY 
MAGAZINE 


@ The Sperry Magazine is the only National 
Monthly of Free Distribution which is adver- 
tised every month in local newspapers —prom- 
inently displayed in leading dry goods and 
department store windows —and presented 
direct to persistent buyers through their 
regular purchasing channels. 








@ The Sperry Magazine has at its command 
the most complete ‘‘machinery” of Dealer- 
Cooperation-and-Distribution in America. 


@ The value of The Sperry Magazine as a 
trade-aid to progressive retail-merchant-dis- 
tributors is unquestioned. 


@ Equally certain is the magazine’s value to 
manufacturers who must tell the story of their 
products direct to the Women-Who-Buy. 


@ One Dollar ($1.00) per page per thousand 
circulation makes The Sperry Magazine one 
of the cheapest—as it is also one of the best 
—mediums of trade promotion for any worthy 
product which enters the home. 


@ The guaranteed circulation of The Sperry 
Magazine is 500,000 copies. 


Our booklet on “‘Dealer-Distribution’’ is interesting 
May we send you a copy? 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


Published For The Woman-Who-Buys 
Two West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 
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ASTES differ— in fash- 
ions, foods and pretty 
girls. Alsoin cigarettes. 
A cigarette that started out to 
please every man’s taste would 
end up by pleasing none. 
Most of us like our cigarette 
smoke deliciously cool and re- 
freshing. The Mexican likes 
his hot and dry, with a nice 
little peppery sting in it. 
Some men like a cigarette 
wholesomely, fragrantly mild. 
Others of us hunt for a cigarette 
almost as heavy asa black cigar. 


Most of us want an “‘easy” 
cigarette—a SENSIBLE one, 
so that no matter how many we 
smoke, we’|I feel as fit as a fid- 
dle. Other men, though, don’t 
care about that. They smoke 
only a few—so they want a 
kick like a mule’s in each puff. 


All of us want our smoke 
“full bodied”—it must satisfy 
that smoke-hunger. But the 
cigarette that just fills the bill 
for you may not do at all for 
your next-door neighbor. 


Somewhere among all the 
brands onthe market—is the one 
just-right cigarette for YOU! 


Maybe it’s the very one you 
have now in your pocket—but 
areyou SURE? Maybeit’ssome 
entirely ‘‘different’’ cigarette— 
it may or may not be Fatima. 

But find it! Until you do, 
sei teatiarpeedie utofa 
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whole lot of smoke-pleasure. Al-~ 








plain truths 
about buying cigarettes 


Get all the smoke-pleasure you pay for. 

Find the right cigarette—a SENSIBLE 

one that fits your own likes and dislikes. 

It may or may not be Fatima 
—but this will help you find it. 


so you’re wasting some money. 


How to Find It 

To avoid blindly trying too 
many different cigarettes, ask 
yourself, first of all, this ques- 
tion: ‘‘Just what do I like in 
a cigarette?’’ 

If you smoke only a few 
every day, you may prefer a 
cigarette which is rather rich 
or heavy and “‘oily.’’? Or you 
may like one which has a 
rather strong ‘‘oriental’’ taste 
with a pungency almost like 
perfume. Or you may want a 
cigarette with that noticeably 
““sweetish’’ Egyptian flavor. 

But if you smoke quite often 
—if you would like to smoke 
whenever you feel like it and 
without any effect on the tongue 
or throat or any fear of a 
heavy or ‘‘heady’’ feeling after- 
wards—then you should choose 
some cigarette such as Fatima, 
a cigarette composed of all- 
pure tobaccos of considerable 
aroma, mellowed by being aged 
and carefully blended to pro- 
duce a fragrant and whole- 
somely mild yet “full-bodied,” 
smoke. And the smoke must 
be noticeably COOL. For 
otherwise your tongue or your 
throat will soon signal you to 
stop smoking so often. 

If you will ask any Fatima 
smoker, he will tell you that 
Fatimas never make him ‘‘feel 
mean’’ no matter how many he 
smokes. 
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That is why Fatimas are con- 
sidered the most sensible ciga- 
rette by such a large majority of 
smokers. And that is probably 
- the main reason why hardly 
any Fatima smokers ever 
switch! They like a sensible 
cigarette and one with a good, 
pure taste to it. 


The Taste is up to You 


All cigarettes are pure, but 
when it comes to the faste, 
nobody can help you choose. 
You simply have to decide for 
yourself, 


Of course, Fatima’s taste may 
not appeal to you. But most 
men who try Fatimas like the 
taste so well that they seek no 
further — otherwise Fatimas 
could never have won and held 








NOT E-tnis, the opening advertise- 
ment in a new Fatima campaign soon to 
start, is inserted by Frank Seaman In- 
corporated in the Convention number of 
Printers’ Ink as an example of one impor- 
tant advertiser’s confidence in the modern 
spirit of fairness and truth in advertising, 


their enormous and growing 
leadership amounting to over 
one and a half BILLION ciga- 
rettes a year. 

The one purpose of this ad- 
vertisement isto ask you ina fair 
and square way to give Fatimas 
(20 for 15c) a good trial. If 
they don’t happen to suit your 
taste, you’ll quit smoking them 
of course. But if you like 
Fatimas as well as MOST men 
do, you’ll be mighty glad you 
read this advertisement—and 
ACTED ON IT. 

Below are two simple tests 
which you can easily make 
and which may help you find 
your sensible cigarette. 

It may or may not be Fatima. 
But be fair to yourself and 
find ‘‘that one just-right ciga- 
rette for you.”’ 


Lggaite Myorsdebacco Co. 


Largest cigarette manufacturer 
in the U.S. as shown by 
Internal Revenue reports. 


Copyright, 1915,- - 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
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The Crowell Publishing 
Company, announces the 
appointment of Charles R. 
Woodward as New England 
Advertising Manager of 
Woman's Home Companion 
with offices at 111 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
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by increasing the publication’s 
attraction value and has the last- 
ing influence of an editorial page. 
The modern daily is hardly com- 
plete without its movie section, 
and has much to offer its adver- 
tisers when it serves a large movie 
clientele. 

Publishers should give some 
very serious thought to the as- 
tounding decline of amusement 
advertising, and will find the in- 
stitution of so-called movie di- 
rectories a splendid counterbal- 
ance for the loss in regular amuse- 
ment lineage. 

In order to establish a movie di- 
rectory it is necessary to meet the 
requirements of the neighborhood 
theatre. These requirements con- 
sist in serving a new type of ad- 
vertiser, a special rate, a new 
method of maintaining credits, a 
copy service and sufficient public- 
ity to educate your public to the 
habit of reading your columns for 
programme information. 

Taking each of the aforemen- 
tioned classifications separately 
and treating each briefly in the or- 
der of its mention, the follow- 
ing will be of interest: The movie 
exhibitor might be divided into 
three classes: first, showmen of 
the Marcus Loew type, who con- 
duct their chain of theatres on a 
large scale and in a businesslike 
manner; second, circus men, theat- 
rical offcasts, and plain everyday 
money- grabbers, who forsake 
everything for the pleasure of in- 
creasing the cash till, and third, 
business men, who venture into 
the game, having become intoxi- 
cated with the fortunes made by 
others in the movie business. 

This is not altogether an im- 
modest statement. I have seen the 
shrewdest and hardiest products 
of our money-laden Wall Street— 
men of brains and ability, cred- 
ited with huge success in the mer- 
chandising world—and theatrical 
men with bulging bankrolls (who 
should have known better) plunged 
headlong into this movie mire and 
led with bankroll and reputation 
to the abattoir and slaughtered 
like so many helpless lambs. Each 
class has a personality that must 
be studied and handled, and the 
greatest play for business made 


on the exhibitor’s vanity pure and 
simple if you hope to secure line- 
age for the present, along the 
lines of least resistance. 

A theatre in order to run at a 
profit must have from three hun- 
dred seats upwards and charge 
ten cents admission. Results 
from advertising are manifested 
not in increased patronage, not in 
all the other benefits advertising 
gives, but in the indirect result 
that an added service gives to the 
exhibitor’s patrons, In the final 
analysis, an exhibitor does not 
have to advertise to get business 
these days. Advertising from his 
viewpoint is like serving ice water 
to his patrons, and will not be a 
necessary part of his business un- 
til the public gets the habit and 
relies on it. Fortunately, the task 
of getting the reading public—the 
motion-picture-going masses—into 
the habit of reading the newspa- 
pers for programmes of motion 
pictures is allotted to the newspa- 
pers alone. 


HOW TO DEVELOP THE ADVERTISING 


A rate must be determined on 
the lowest possible basis so that 
an exhibitor can afford to adver- 
tise his business at a cost not to 
exceed the price he ordinarily 
pays for printed heralds. 

Being a cash business and one 
in which the proprietors of the- 
atres change hands to the extent 
of twenty per cent every three 
months, all bills should be pay- 
able at the end of seven days, and 
secured cash in advance wherever 
possible. The typical showman 
cannot appreciate the value of 
long credits, being accustomed to 
doing a cash business himself and 
preferring not to keep unwieldy 
ledgers, journals, or books of any 
sort. His is the province of the 
loose jitney, the easy come, the 
easy go, and publishers must get 
in line “while the coming is good.” 

A regular daily copy service 
must be given the exhibitor, he 
relying almost entirely on the in- 
tegrity of the publishers’ advertis- 
ing staff to take care of such de- 
tails as pleasing set-up of ads, ap- 
propriate wordings, phrases with 
punch, etc., etc. 

- Such a feature being news to 
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the reading public must receive 
encouragement through the news- 
paper's own columns, must tend 
in every particular to stimulate 
the habit of seeking the directory 
column for programme informa- 
tion. 

Such a directory in a city the 
size of Chicago should bring pub- 
lishers from 100,000 to 150,000 lines 
of space annually. The business 
is substantial, the money good, and 
the proposition, besides having ex- 
ceptional news value, is a very lu- 
crative form of advertising. 


As a circulation builder, the 
serial motion picture reigns 
supreme. It fetches a class of 


reader who at least has five and 
ten cents a day to spend for 
amusements, who is educated suf- 
ficiently to appreciate in his or 
her way the pictures that are 
shown to-day, a reader who has 
ambition, whims, motives and de- 
sires, and withal a reader whom 
any publisher can consider an as- 
set to offer the average advertiser. 
It gets the men, women and chil- 
dren, rich and poor, foreign and 
American born, including every 
law-abiding citizen in the com- 
munity and delightfully eliminates 
the riff-raff who menace our pub- 
lic and who don’t patronize the 
advertiser because they can get it 
just as easy by stealing or begging. 


Advocates Advertising Kiosks 
in New York 


Ventilating kiosks for the new Broad- 
way subway in New York were ad- 
vocated last week at a hearing before 
the Public Service Commission. Les- 
lie J. Tompkins, representing a manu- 
facturer of the kiosks. said the com- 
pany would not only furnish the ven- 
tilators at its own expense, but would 
even pay a rental in return for adver- 
tising privileges. He stipulated that 
the city pay the cost of construction 
up to the curb line. : 

The kiosks, said Mr. Tompkins, 
would be built over subway wells, 
would be twelve to fifteen feet high 
and four feet square and of good ap 
pearance. 


C. E. Clayton With ‘“House- 
wives’ League Magazine” 
The Housewives’ League Magazine, 

New York, has appointed C. E. Clayton 

circulation manager. He was with Cur- 

rent Opinion eight years and with the 

Christian Herald two years in a similar 

capacity. 








Utility in Dealers’ Helps 


Fetrerty & LorEE 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRUGGISTS 

Bounp Brook, N. J., June 17, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I once read a book reciting a man’s 
experience and his expense in attempt- 
ing to find a cure for rheumatism. It 
was called “Being Done Good.” 

I am tempted to keep a record of all 
the “‘Dealers’ Helps” sent me and write 
a book on similar lines myself. 

Seriously, I appreciate the manufac- 
turer’s position, but I do not admire his 
judgment. He fails to realize that I, 
as a dealer, am handling hundreds of 
articles and that when he gives me 500 
or 1,000 booklets; or imprinted circu 
lars he is simply tickling my vanity a 
bit by putting my name in print. These 
imprinted circulars run into thousands 
within a year and I cannot possibly 
distribute them all in an intelligent man- 
ner. I know [ am to blame in a meas- 
ure for accepting them, but the sales- 
man, with my fresh order in his pocket, 
is so darn generous with his company’s 
advertising material that I always say, 
“All right, send it along.’ 

It is the same with window material. 
Manufacturers apparently have an ag- 
gravated case of “‘cut-out-itis.” For a 
change why don’t they send me some- 
thing different? All this surplus ma- 
terial makes me feel that without it I 
would get a more liberal discount. 

In “Being Done Good” am I not pay- 
ing an excessive publicity tax for un- 
used material? would not object, in 
fact I would be glad. to take anything 
sent me which combines utility with 
publicity. For example, I need win 
dow display fixtures, pedestals, card 
holders and background frames. It 
seems to me that these articles could be 
made to carry advertising without los 
ing their utility feature. To sell goods 
I must show them, and unless they are 
raised off the floor they make a very 
poor display. 

I also need cigar cutters, straw hold- 
ers for the soda fountain, cigar lighters, 
a good clock, twine holders and change 
trays. Cut-outs are all right up to a 
point of saturation, but they serve no 
useful purpose. I don’t mind boosting 
the manufacturers’ game, but I would 
do it more cheerfully if they would 


really try to make their “Dealers’ 
Helps” a bit more serviceable. 
Fetterty & Loree, 


Per Cuas. H. Ferrerry. 


New St. Louis Agency 


The Schiele Advertising Agency, Sey- 
mour Schiele, president. has incorpo- 
rated to do business in St. Louis. Mr. 
Schiele was for some time St. Louis 
manager of the Nichols-Finn agency of 
Chicago. 


Bedell Now With “Country- 
side” 
J. D. Bedell. formerly of House and 


Garden, has joined the advertising force 
of The Countryside Magazine. 
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Don’t Be 
A Mere Advertising Man 


Be a merchandising man. 


MUNA 


Study business economics. 
Get down to the roots of real merchandising. 


Then you will learn what Premium Adver- 
tising means today—what an immense influ- 
ence it is exerting in the development of 
legitimate business. 


This is a force that must now be reckoned with, 
and you may as well do some reckoning. 


Think of a single institution having more than 
10,000,000 consumer customers, and many 
thousands of retail dealer customers in the 
United States. 


We have such a family, and we are in a posi- 
tion to exert the immense influence of this 
great family in behalf of any manufacturer 
packing Hamilton Coupons. 


A study of these facts and their underlying 
conditions may convert a mere advertising man 
into a real merchandising man. 


The 
Hamilton 


Corporation 


2 West 45th Street New York City 
GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 
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New Four-deck. Octuple “High-speed, Goss Straightline” with Two Folders, 
Being Built for the St. Louis Star for Delivery September 1. 








A strengthened and growing cli- 
entele of readers is making The 
Star an advertising medium that 
is changing the afternoon news- 
paper situation in St. Louis. 


tribution of an established line. 


Brunswick Building 





PROGRESS 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


The only St. Louis newspaper which has 
shown gains both in advertising and circula- 
tion for the past seven months. 


Present-day advertising plans for 
St. Louis by national advertisers 
which do notinclude The Star do 
not embrace the biggest oppor- 
tunity for business expansion. 


The Star's Merchandise Service Department offers helpful co- 
operation to manufacturers and wholesalers who desire to invade 
the St. Louis field with a new product, or to strengthen the dis- 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Foreign Representative 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Mallers Building 


Chemical Building 




















Rate-card Complexities and the 
Way Out 


By Lafayette Young, Jr. 


Of the Des Moines Capital 


Address Jiine 22 before Newspaper Con- 
ference of Chicago Convention, 
A, A. C, of W. 


EWSPAPERS are anxious 

to secure more advertising 
and I am assuming for my hypo- 
thesis that the complexity of the 
newspaper rate-card operates as 
a serious handicap for handling 
the present volume of general ad- 
vertising, and militates against an 
increase of volume.’ I wish to sup- 
port this argument, not by views 
or theories, but by facts furnished 
by advertisers and advertising 
agents with whom newspapers do 
business: 

Herbert Gunnison, of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, expresses the situation 
when he says, “There is nothing 
so unbusinesslike as most of the 
rate-card methods of newspapers.” 

Collectively the newspaper cards 
contain too many different rates 
and too many discounts. They 
are lacking in uniformity and sim- 
plicity. They are lacking in intel- 
ligibility. They are published in 
all shapes and sizes from a single 
sheet to as much as twelve pages. 
There is no sequence to the infor- 
mation given and there is no rule 
as to the amount or character of 
the information. They are almost 
impossible of interpretation by 
a layman, and they are extremely 
dificult for the expert. I exam- 
ined one hundred rate-cards of 
metropolitan newspapers for the 
purpose of this discussion and I 
found in the aggregate thirty 
special rates in addition to innu- 
merable variations of these same 
rates. Special rates are made by 
newspapers for insurance state- 
ments, schools and colleges, hotels 
and summer resorts, for different 
pages, automobiles, political adver- 
tising, new publications, steam- 
ships, books and periodicals, mail- 
order advertising, farm and gar- 
den, magazines, railroads, financial 
advertising, motorcycles, excur- 
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sions, educational advertising, 
transients, beer, whiskey and 
liquor advertising, doctors, motor- 
boats, art sales, lake steamers, 
poultry, advertising on woman’s 
page, government ads, sanitariums, 
— and special rates for special 
ays 

ae the circumstances, what 
should be done for improvement 
and simplification? I have com- 
municated with a very large num- 
ber of agents and with more than 
a hundred important newspapers 
in America, and with a large num- 
ber of general advertisers. My 
conclusion, derived from the in- 
formation received from _ these 
sources, is that the flat rate is the 
ideal rate and should be adopted 
or approximated by every news- 
paper that wishes to do business 
in the most efficient manner. 

The buying and selling of news- 
paper advertising is difficult be- 
cause there are so many newspa- 
pers. S. C. Stewart, of the Stew- 
art-Davis Advertising Agency, of 
Chicago, scores a point when he 
says that all publishers should con- 
cede individual prejudices and 
opinions for the benefit of the 
whole business. 


AGENCIES ADVOCATE FLAT RATE 


What evidence have I to prove 
that advertising agencies prefer 
the flat rate? I received replies 
from 35 important advertising 
agents. Only one agent was bit- 
terly against the flat rate. Five 
of them were in favor of a gradu- 
ated scale. Twenty-nine of them 
were unqualifiedly in favor of the 
flat rate, and all of them thought 
the average card was open to im- 
provement and especially approved 
of efforts at simplicity and uni- 
formity. Here is what some of 
the agents who favored the flat 
rate had to say: 

Lord & Thomas: “We are rec- 
ommending the flat rate and be- 
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lieve the time will come when the 
majority of the publishers will 
have just one rate.” 

Frank Presbrey Agency: “It is 
our opinion that the flat rate is 
the ideal rate-card, and trust the 
time may soon arrive when all of 
the newspaper publishers may re- 
alize this. In all our experience 
we have yet to find a case where 
the newspaper lost any business on 
account of the flat rate.” 

The Brackett-Parker Company, 
Boston: “This agency is unhesi- 
tatingly in favor of the flat rate, 
with the privilege of position at 
a price, and it would be the great- 
est step possible to make in the 
direction of honesty if the news- 
papers would all come to this 
arrangement and adhere to it.” 

Roberts & MacAvinche, of Chi- 
cago: “We have advocated the 
flat rate for thirty years. We are 
buying one thing in a newspaper 
and that is circulation. If the 
circulation is worth six cents a 
line, it is worth six cents per line 
whether we use one line or twenty 
thousand lines.” 

Stack Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago: “It is our opinion that 
more and more publishers are 
coming to the conclusion that the 
flat rate is the most satisfactory 
basis on which to sell advertising 
space. The short rate is a bad 
proposition from every standpoint, 
and we believe the day is coming 
when all publishers will recognize 
that every advertiser should be 
placed on the same basis, thus giv- 
ing the small advertiser an oppor- 
tunity to expand his advertising 
expenditures.” 

Wrigley Advertising Agency, 
Chicago: “It is our experience 
that the short rate is emphatically 
a nuisance and the flat rate is by 
all odds the better system from 
the standpoint of the newspaper, 
the agency and the advertiser.” 


PAPERS WITH FLAT RATE GET THE 
PREFERENCE 


Hugh Brennan, of the Dooley- 
Brennan Agency, who for many 
years handled the rates for the 
Stanley Clague Agency, has the 
following to say: “I think the 
flat rate on newspapers is the ideal 
arrangement. There never has 
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been within my personal experi- 
ence during the past twelve years 
any case where a publisher failed 
to secure the full. lineage on ac- 
count of a contemplated appropria- 
tion simply because of a flat rate. 
I do not remember of having an 
argument with an advertiser re- 
garding a flat-rate paper on ac- 
count of rate, provided the paper 
was all right. But I do remember 
a number of arguments about 
using a paper that had a sliding 
scale. I think it is safe to say 
where there is a selection to be 
made in a city on two papers, one 
with a sliding scale and one with 
a flat rate, both about equal in 
circulation, that the flat-rate paper 
would get the preference every 
time.” 

Mallory, Mitchell & Faust, Chi- 
cago: “Your letter of May 19th 
has gone the rounds of the mem- 
bers of this firm and the order 
department, and the consensus of 
opinion is that from our stand- 
point the only rate for a news- 
paper, and, in fact, for any pub- 
lication, is a flat rate. We must 
feel that the newspaper is abso- 
lutely independent before we make 
any contract that carries with it 
any possibility of getting stuck 
with short rates later on.” 

Charles H. Touzalin Agency: 
“We are surely enthusiastic for 
the flat-rate card, as the ideal 
rate-card. The short rate is cer- 
tainly a nuisance. 

Blackman-Ross Company, New 
York City: “I do not believe 
there is any doubt in the minds of 
the agents that a flat rate for 
every newspaper would tickle us 
all to death. But, while we should 
all be working for the flat rate let 
us have a uniform, simplified rate- 
card in the meantime.” 

Morse Advertising Agency, De- 
troit, Michigan: “We also believe 


. that putting all publications on a 


flat-rate basis would be an ad- 
vantage, thus disposing for all 
time of the short-rate bugbear. 
There are lots of arguments in 
favor of the ‘sliding rates, we 
admit, but we believe the advan- 
tages of flat rates would greatly 
outweigh everything else.” 
Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit, Michigan: “Your first ques- 
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ideal 
card?’ can most emphatically be 


tion, ‘Is the flat rate an 
answered ‘Yes.’ On the face of 
it, the newspapers should favor 
flat rates and I am sure that the 
agencies of the country would 
welcome such a change.” 

Street & Finney Agency, New 
York: “The writer's. personal 
opinion is the flat rate is the most 
equitable card. The short rate is 
decidedly an annoyance, and very 
often the cause of trouble between 
the agent and his client. There 
are many things that enter into a 
space contract, which, if not ful- 
filled, cannot always be clearly ex- 
plained to the publisher. He can 
see no reason to waive a short- 
rate charge, as it is equal to cut- 
ting his rate, even though the cir- 
cumstances are entirely justifiable. 
The flat rate would eliminate all 
such trouble and place all adver- 
tisers on an equal basis, both large 
and small.” 

Dauchy & Company, New York: 
“T think you will find that the flat- 
rate papers are getting larger vol- 
umes of business than those that 
have a sliding scale.” 

Richard A. Foley, Philadelphia: 
“The flat rate is very indispen- 
sable in a great many cases as it 
simplifies matters considerably 
and, as you know, short, rates are 
always rather annoying.’ 

I could continue to quote indefi- 
nitely from advertising agents. I 


think the evidence that I have’ 


given is sufficient to show the pref- 
erence of advertising agents gen- 
erally. 


ADVERTISERS’ VIEWS 


Let us see what some of the 
leading advertisers have to say: 

Julius Kayser & Company: “The 
universal adoption of the flat rate 
and the abolition of the short rate 
are the most wished for things 
from the point of view of the 
buyer of advertising space.” 

Joseph ere Company, 
Camden, N. J., by L. M. Frailey: 
“I am in favor of a flat rate, but 
only on the basis of this flat rate 
applying to both foreign and local 
advertisers.” 

W. B. Morris, Northwestern 
Knitting Company: “My idea is 
that the sooner the flat rate is 
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adopted by all newspapers, the 
easier it. will be for newspapers to 
get hold of the national advertis- 
ing that is now appearing in other 
mediums.” 

General Roofing Company: “We 
strictly desire to use the paper 
offering us flat rates because we 
are sure that flat rates are in line 
with up-to-date business.” 


EXPERIENCE OF PAPERS THAT HAVE 
TRIED IT 


What as to those newspapers 
that are operating under the flat 
rate? 

O. R. Johnson, business man- 
ager of the Indianapolis News, 
says: “We have a flat rate of 12 
cents a line. We put in a flat rate 
about four years ago and find it 
most satisfactory. Before we went 
to a flat rate I wrote to practically 
all the agencies in the country and 
practically every one favored it.” 

Every publisher should study the 
card of the Indianapolis News. 
It is simplicity itself. It is a 
model that should be used by every 
newspaper. With respect to gen- 
eral advertising it says: ‘Display 
advertising 12 cents a line flat; 
no reduction for regular insertions 
or total amount of space used. No 
special or class rates of any kind.” 
I do not believe that there is a 
newspaper man in America who 
could dispute the efficiency of such 
simplicity or who would doubt 
that the Indianapolis News is of 
such size and character as to test 
the value of the one-rate system. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin is an- 
other eminent newspaper with a 
flat rate. Its card is subject to 
equal commendation with that of 
the Indianapolis News. The Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin writes concern- 
ing their card: “The Bulletin has 
a flat rate of 35 cents per line, 
run of paper; 45 cents per line 
for full position, and our experi- 
ence is that the advertising agent 
and advertisers prefer the flat 


rate.” 

The Buffalo News says that “the 
best evidence as to what we think 
of the flat rate can be determined 
from the fact that we propose to 
put the flat- rate card into effect 
July, 1916.” 

The Boston Globe writes: “Our 
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rate is flat, both for local and for- 
eign business.” 

The Denver Post writes: “There 
should be a flat rate and abso- 
lutely the same rate to everybody. 
We have flat rates on both the 
Denver Post and the Kansas City 
Post.” 

The Milwaukee Journal writes: 
“The flat rate simplifies the ac- 
counting, makes it impossible to 
make mistakes in billing, and is 
so superior to all other forms of 
cards that we would not go back 
to this form under any circum- 
stances.” ; 

The Washington Star says: “In 
the foreign field we operate en- 
tirely upon a flat rate.” 

The Providence Journal states: 
“We have employed the flat rate 
covering both the local and for- 
eign field since October, 1913, and 
could not be persuaded under any 
circumstances to revert to our for- 
mer cards. Most newspapers to- 
day are handicapping themselves 
in a fashion which is hardly short 
of criminal with rate-cards which 
repel the advertiser, give rise to 
mutual suspicion and controversy, 
and bristle with inconsistencies of 
such ancient origin that the pub- 
lisher himself cannot offer a sat- 
isfactory explanation.” 

The Chattanooga Times: ‘We 
have had a flat rate on this news- 
paper for several years, and find 
that it works satisfactorily alike 
to both us and the advertiser. I 
think the flat rate is virtually say- 
ing to the advertiser that this 
newspaper does not need a con- 
tract.” 

The Omaha Bee: “We have a 
flat rate. This applies to all ad- 
vertising, both local and foreign. 
From the standpoint of the adver- 
tiser we believe that the flat rate 
is the most satisfactory and the 
most equitable.” 

f every newspaper in America 
had cards as easy to understand, 
as easy to handle as those of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, the Indian- 
apolis News, and the Washington 
Star, thousands of dollars of ad- 
vertising now going to other me- 
diums would go to newspapers, 
and thousands of dollars would 
be saved in the bookkeeping and 
correspondence by agencies and 


publishers alike. S. C. Stewart 
says: “The flat rate simplifies 
the arithmetic of advertising and 
saves time and money for the pub- 
lisher, the agent and the adver- 
tiser.” The waste of time due to 
the present newspaper rate-card is 
beyond reckoning. 


MARKED SUCCESS OF MAGAZINES 
HAVING FLAT RATE 


What is the situation in the 
magazine field? The magazines, 
with scarcely ari exception, oper- 
ate upon a flat rate. The Saturday 
Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, ard most of the standard 
magazines have a flat rate. Suc- 
cessful Farming, the Philadelphia 
Farm Journal, and most of the 
farm papers are each upon a flat- 
rate basis. Is there any argument 
that could be advanced against the 
flat rate for newspapers that could 
not with equal cogency be ad- 
vanced against magazines, and has 
it not always been apparent that 
agents find it much more satisfac- 
tory to do business with magazines 
than with newspapers? 

The objections to the flat rate 
that were advanced in letters that 
I received from newspapers were 
basd upon two things. First, that 
it would be inequitable on the part 
of the publisher not to recognize 
the wholesale rate to the adver- 
tiser who buys in large quantities; 
second, a fear on the part of the 
publishers that they would lose 
business by changing from the 
sliding scale to the flat rate. The 
first presumption that the sliding 
scale should be used on account 
of its equity does credit to the 
newspaper publisher’s fairness. 
Yet the man with whom the pub- 
lisher does business, the advertiser 
and the agent prefer the flat rate. 
The publisher generously offers 
the advertiser something that he 
does not want. Advertisers do not 
want the sliding scale with its 
bugbear, the short rate, attached. 
They know that the short rate 
leads to trickery on the part of 
both publishers and advertising 
agents. One prominent advertis- 
ing agent in Chicago told the 
writer that as a matter of compe- 
tition they were compelled to make 
10,000-line contracts when they 
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had no intention of using that 
amount of space, knowing full 
well that the newspaper would not 
enforce the short rate against 
them. 

But what of the loss of business 
by the adoption of the flat rate? 
I asked this specific question of a 
large number of agents. Every 
agency was certain that no news- 
paper would lose business by the 
adoption of the flat rate. They 
unanimously stated that flat-rate 
papers get the complete schedules 
and most of them agreed that the 
flat-rate papers secured the prefer- 
ence. Apparently there is no 
ground for the belief on the part 
of publishers that the graduated 
scale should be extended as a 
matter of justice or that the adop- 
tion of the flat rate would lose 
them any business, 


PAPERS TO ENDORSE SIMPLI- 
FIED RATE-CARD 


URGES 


Personally, I am_ thoroughly 
convinced that the adoption of a 
flat rate or its approximation, the 
simplification of the rate-card, and 
the elimination of the short-time 
rate, and the special rates, would 
be beyond price to the publisher 
and the advertiser, and I am great- 
ly in hopes that this meeting will 
take some action, endorsing such 
procedure and urging a similar 
action upon the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. The whole tendency of 
modern business is toward an 
elimination of waste. It is a prob- 
lem of simplicity versus compl2x- 
ity. In the fire insurance business 
they have a standard fire policy and 
a bureau for the establishment of 
rates, and in no business has there 
been greater difficulties than in the 
fire insurance business to get onto 
an efficient basis. 

The newspaper publishers have 
made a tremendous advance with 
the circulation problem in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. This 
organization takes the circulation 
problem out of the field of con- 
troversy and allows advertisers to 
study newspaper characteristics 
and newspaper productivity rather 
than devote themselves to constant 
circulation investigations. Now, if 
the publishers will do with the 


rate-card what they have done 
with the circulation it will be the 
biggest advance that has been 
made in 25 years in the newspaper 
publishing business. 

In correspondence with adver- 
tising agencies I received a large 
number of suggestions as to what 
every rate-card should contain. In 
general, every publisher knows 
what should be on the rate-card. 
I will only name those things that 
are frequently omitted, and which 
the advertiser and the advertising 
agent desire. The agent desires 
that the card should contain the 
agency commission and cash dis- 
count; that it should contain cir- 
culation figures; that it should 
contain data concerning the field 
in which the publication circulates ; 
that it should contain the date on 
which the card went into effect; 
that it should contain the name 
of the publication in full and the 
price at which it sells per year 
and per copy; information as to 
whether cuts should be mounted 
or unmounted; it should contain 
the special rates in logical order; 
information as to special position 
should be very specific. It should 
be very plain whether the publica- 
tion is a morning or evening paper. 
Cards should be issued frequently 
so that the agent is sure that the 
card is up to date. All regulations 
concerning illustrations and objec- 
tionable advertising should be 
mentioned. One of the advertising 
agencies suggests that the card 
should be put in loose-leaf form 
and another advertiser insists that 
it should not be on cardboard, as 
he says there are a number of 
agents who paste the cards in 
books rather than file them. Some 
of these suggestions may be help- 
ful to publishers who have not 
been giving the matter recent at- 
tention. 


THE INSIDE-PRICE EVIL 


Many advertisers and advertis- 
ing agents to whom I have written 
and with whom I have conferred 
have made complaint against 
newspapers for having lower rates 
in the local field than in the for- 
eign field, and this difficulty ex- 
ists in a great many cities, and 
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particularly in the automobile and 
department, store field. One agent 
writes on this point saying, “When 
the advertising agent figures with 
a wise advertiser he is likely to 
find that the advertiser makes a 
comparison of the rate he can se- 
cure buying over the department 
store signature as against buying 
direct through the agent. There 
is no question but what the de- 
partment store rate enables the 
advertiser to save some money. 
But if you want to develop adver- 
tising in the foreign field of the 
kind that is most naturally going 
to develop, it will be necessary to 
make some protection of the agent 
on this particular point.” 

Another agent complains about 
allowing the commission direct 
and about different rates in the 
local and foreign field, and says. 
“One annoying thing in connec- 
tion with our business with news- 
papers is caused by the utterly un- 
fair attitude that most newspapers 
take ‘in the matter of allowing 
agency commission to advertisers 
direct. Another is the granting 
of local rates, which are in many 
cases much lower than the for- 
eign rates on business that is run 
over the imprint of a local dealer.” 

The problems of the inefficient 
rate-card lead us to inquire if 
there is a business in the world 
in which there are so many diffi- 
culties to be corrected as those 
existing between the newspaper, 
the advertising agent and the ad- 
vertiser. And this makes me hope 
very much that every newspaper 
publisher will canvass the situa- 
tion with respect to his own rate- 
card and his own methods of do- 
ing business in an effort to make 
improvement for the benefit of the 
whole. 

I am certain that newspapers 
can get more advertising by im- 
proving their selling prices. I am 
certain that newspapers per se 
deserve more advertising. I am 
certain that the rate-card must be 
simplified and that the corollary 
problems affecting the relation- 
ship between the paper and the 
advertiser must be solved. News- 
papers must do their part to make 
it easy instead of difficult to buy 
space. 


Chicago Admen Defeat St. 
Louis at Baseball 


The Advertising Association of Chi- 
cago won its annual game with the St. 
Louis Advertising Club, at Comiskey 
Park, Chicago, last Saturday by a score 
of 11 to 2. The proceeds of the game, 
which amounted to $4,400, will go to 
the Off-the-Street Club, a Chicago char- 
ity project largely supported by Chicago 
advertising men. The Advertising As- 
sociation of Chicago goes to St, uis 
June 26 to play a return game. 


Prudential in Newspapers 


Newspapers are getting special con- 
sideration this year in the making up of 
the list of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. Although the pa- 
pers have been but sparingly used dur- 
ing the past 15 years, the plans now 
being formulated call for the addition 
of a large list of dailies. The Scheck 
Advertising Agency, of Newark, is pla- 
cing the Prudential advertising. 


Three Accounts Go to Fuller & 
Smith 


Fuller & Smith. advertising agents of 
Cleveland, have recently secured the ad- 
vertising accounts of the H. Black Com- 
pany Cleveland, manufacturer of ‘‘Wool- 
tex” garments; the Glidden Varnish 
Company, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
Jap-a-lac and other products, and the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
of Detroit. 


Branded Gasoline in News- 


papers 
The Standard Oil Company of Ken- 
tucky, with offices in Louisville, has 
begun a newspaper campaign in behalf 
of Crown gasoline. It is being featured 
as “the motor fuel of quality,” and 
the Standard Oil guarantee is em- 
phasized. Garages handling it have 
been furnished with attractive signs. 


Louisville Club Will Admit 
Space Sellers 


The Tru-Ad Club, of Louisville, Ky., 
which was organized originally as a 
space-buyers’ club exclusively, news- 
paper men, advertising agents and other 
solicitors not being eligible, has decided 
to amend its constitution so as to ad- 
mit sellers as well as buyers of adver- 
tising. 


Joins Scripps Motor Company 


A. F. Gillie, who has for some time 
past been identified with the Niagara 
Motors & Manufacturing Company, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., has become associated 
with the Scripps Motor Company, De- 
troit, in the capacity of assistant sales 
and advertising manager. 
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Address at Chicago Convention, A. A. 
C. of W. 
[* has always seemed to me that 
the one prime weakness of 
most sales plans, especially those 
connected with retail distribution, 
is to be found in the idea and de- 
sire to make a quick, immediate 
profit at the expense of perma- 
nence. My impression is that the 
reason why so many sales ideas 
which appear to embody sound 
features are either complete fail- 
ures or fall far short of the ex- 
pectations of their originators is 
traceable to two serious faults: 
First, too great eagerness to reach 
immediate results; and, second, 
consequent failure to think and 
plan logically to a definite and 
fundamental conclusion. 

I feel that I can most effectively 
bring out the strong points of 
profit-sharing coupons by relat- 
ing, in some detail, the develop- 
ment of the plan, and its applica- 
tion first, to the business of the 
United Cigar Stores Company, 
and, later, its adaptation to other 
lines of business through the 
United profit-sharing coupon. 

Some wise man has said you 
could not sell the public real $5 
gold pieces for $4.75. They 
would look at the coin, look at 
the vendor, look wise, say “gold 
brick”—and pass on. 

Much to our astonishment, that 
was something like our experi- 
ence with our profit-sharing cer- 
tificates when we began opera- 
tions in New York. Business 
came to our stores fast enough. 
But the certificate representing a 
direct cash discount equivalent to 
eight per cent on prices already 
fifteen per cent to twenty-five per 
cent lower than elsewhere brought 
little or none of it. In some 
cases we found it actually kept 
trade away. For instance: 

man entered one of our 
stores. The clerk handed him the 
usual coupons with his purchase. 
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The man laid them down, lighted 
his cigar and started to walk out. 

“You have forgotten your cou- 
pons, sir,” the clerk called after 
him. The man turned almost 
savagely. 

“No, I haven't. I don’t want 
your coupons, and if your com- 
pany knew its business, they 
would stop giving them. 

“Why? Because they keep in- 
telligent people out of your stores. 
They kept me out for a year. 
When I buy cigars, I want cigars, 
not shares in socks or neckties. 
Nor do I want part of my money 
to go for those who do want 
them.” And he slammed out of 
the place. 

We had to get used to this sort 
of thing, but at the outset these 
experiences came hard. Here we 
were offering the consumer two 
cents’ worth of high-grade mer- 
chandise absolutely free with 
every 25 cents he spent with us, 
and the immediate effect was to 
make him suspicious. 


A TANGIBLE CASH DISCOUNT 


It was especially difficult for us 
to understand this, in view of the 
standing the certificates had in 
Syracuse and other upstate cities 
where we were operating. There 
they were an institution. The cus- 
tomer would as soon think of 
leaving his change as his certifi- 
cates. Everyone knew they were 
a real tangible discount for cash, 
to which the purchaser was. as 
much entitled as to the tobacco he 
bought. We realized afterward 
that in expecting the metropolitan 
public to embrace the profit-shar- 
ing plan on the instant, we had 
overlooked one very important 
point. 

The certificate had started in 
Syracuse under _ circumstances 
which demonstrated from the out- 
set that it was a cash discount, 
and not something tacked on the 
cost of the goods, or taken out 
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of the value. Like other cigar 
dealers, we did a considerable 
business in our Syracuse store on 
credit. One day a man noted for 
“slow pay” came in and bought a 
dollar's worth of cigars “to be 
charged.” A few seconds later 
came a man who paid a dollar 
cash for his purchase. 

“That fellow is not getting a 
square deal,” I said to the clerk. 
“He is helping pay for bad debts 
and ought to get extra considera- 
tion, just as we who pay cash get 
extra consideration over the 
dealer who buys on credit.” 

Right there the profit-sharing 
or cash-discount plan was born. 
We put up a placard offering those 
who paid cash a special discount 
in the shape of articles of stand- 
ard value. The plan cut down 
credit sales immediately. After a 
time cash sales constituted so 
large a percentage of our busi- 
ness that we went a step further 
and cut off credit entirely, giving 
discount certificates to everyone. 

Last year, under this plan, we 
distributed in merchandise, stand- 
ard articles which cost us over 
$1,750,000. Their retail value was 
over $3,500,000. 

We are frequently asked why 
we do not give the discount in 
cash. The above figures answer 
the question. In merchandise we 
can give twice as much, 

Like our tobacco and cigars, we 
buy all profit-sharing articles in 
enormous quantities, for spot 
cash. We get every trade conces- 
sion by dealing direct with manu- 
facturers. These _ concessions 
amount in most instances to 50 
per cent or more of the retail 
price. 

On a cash discount basis, the 
discount we give would amount 
to only four per cent or one cent 
on each 25-cent purchase. By in- 
vesting this cash in merchandise 
on a large scale, we give each 
certificate the buying power of 
two cents; so that we have an 
actual discount under our plan of 
eight per cent. Anyone may fig- 
ure this out for himself. For 
example: 

We sell three “Ricoro Cabinets” 
for 25 cents. These cigars are ad- 
mittedly two-for-a-quarter value. 
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Yet with each purchase we give a 
profit-sharing certificate. For 12 
of these certificates we furnish a 
pair of Boston garters, which 
cost 25 cents in all furnishing 
stores. For 250 of the certificates, 
we give a Gillette safety razor 
which costs five dollars every- 
where, and so on down the list of 
standard, trade-marked articles, 
from a 25-cent Williams’ shaving- 
stick, for ten certificates, to a 
Cyco ball-bearing Bissell carpet- 
sweeper (which costs $3.25 even 
in “cut-rate’ department stores) 
for 160 certificates. 


BENEFIT BY COMPANY’S LARGE PUR- 
CHASING POWER 


It will be noted that this plan 
does not interfere in any way with 
any other legitimate channel of 
distribution, No other legitimate 
interest is in any way jeopardized 
or interfered with. This because 
retail prices are always main- 
tained, the full retail price being 
paid in certificates. Thus, the 
consumer does not derive his 
benefit from any reduction in re- 
tail prices. He does get eight per 
cent in merchandise in place of 
four per cent in cash, because of 
the large purchasing power of the 
United company by which the 
very liberal basis of certificate 
distribution is made possible. 

We seek constantly to improve 
the profit-sharing plan. In Syra- 
cuse we began with a total of 15 
articles. To-day we have about 
1,000 articles, for men, women and 
children, listed in the profit-shar- 
ing catalogue of which we distrib- 
over 6,000,000 annually. 

Our central stations in Chicago, 
New York and San Francisco 
are beautiful, roomy department 
stores, designed especially to en- 
courage “shoppers”; for women 
constitute 85 per cent of our 
patrons in these profit-sharing 
stations. Here we display hun- 
dreds of unlisted “specials” too 
bulky to handle in branch stations 
and consequently not listed in the 
catalogue. We found it was not 
convenient for all patrons to ex- 
change their certificates at the 
central stations. So we _ estab- 
lished branch stations where a 
reasonable assortment of goods is 
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carried in stock and where goods 
not carried may be ordered from 
the profit-sharing list or sample. 

We offer patrons every con- 
venience except delivery and we 
arrange even for that through ex- 
pressmen who make extra low 
rates, In service and attendance, 
I believe I can safely say our sta- 
tions rank with exclusive shops. 
The saleswomen are most care- 
fully chosen and are continually 
reminded that our relation with 
the profit-sharing patron is much 
more delicate than ordinarily ex- 
ists between buyer and seller. 

This delicate relation arises 
from the fact that many still look 
upon the profit-sharing certificate 
as a favor, a “something-for-noth- 
ing scheme.” They do not realize 
that the minute the certificate 
leaves our hands we are legally 
bound to redeem it; that it is 
“money” just as much as the coin 
passed over our cigar counters, 
and entitles the holder by right 
and not by favor to a special value 
in merchandise. It is plain, 
straightforward business. We find 
that once the people understand 
the plan, it helps materially to ce- 
ment their custom. So we do 
everything to make it easy for the 
consumer to get full value for 
certificates. 

All the time we have had to 
sell our goods at prices that would 
meet all competition, otherwise we 
could not have kept our customers. 
The coupons had to be a share of 
the profits they earned for us. 

Every now and then some manu- 
facturer in some other line would 
ask me if he could arrange some- 
how to pack profit-sharing cou- 
pons with his goods. I did not 
care much for the idea, because 
I knew that if the goods did not 
happen to hold the confidence of 
the people, the plan not only would 
not work for him, but would hit 
back at the United Cigar Stores. 

But recently a number of lead- 
ing manufacturers of well-known 
trade-marked goods came and 
urged me to let them make this 
profit-sharing a standard feature 
of their merchandising. And they 
gave me a reason for wanting 
profit-sharing coupons that goes 
right to the heart of one great 


problem of modern business. 

Their reason was that if you 
put two different makes of goods 
on the dealer’s shelf, both the 
same in kind, quality and price 
and one make has the profit-shar- 
ing coupons and the other does 
not, the customer who buys will 
select the one that earns the profit- 
sharing. Our experience amply 
demonstrated that they were right 
in this reasoning, because if there 
is one asset that lies in the cou- 
pon that stands pre-eminently above 
all others, it is the power to hold 
consumer interest. Remember, our 
distribution last year was $3,500,- 
000 at retail value, an increase of 
$500,000 in one year. The fact 
that this represented 8634 per cent 
of all coupons issued strikingly 
illustrates the holding power of 
United coupons. 


WHY THE COUPONS SUCCEED 


I feel that the great success of 
the profit-sharing coupon is due 
primarily to the sound merchan- 
dising which is behind it and sec- 
ondarily to its own intrinsic value. 
I do not arrogate to myself nor 
my associates such prescience as 
might have enabled us completely 
to foresee the immense success 
which has followed’ the adoption 
of the idea; but the result which 
has followed its adoption has been 
so increasingly satisfactory to 
manufacturer, merchant and con- 
sumer that I feel that we all 
builded better than we knew and 
that we are therefore justified in 
examining carefully the merchan- 
dising plan and profit-sharing idea 
which have produced such good 
results, 

What, then, are the fundamen- 
tals of a sound profit-sharing 
plan? 

First, the merchandise must be 
thoroughly meritorious, of uni- 
form excellence, worth every cent 
of the consumer’s money and 
therefore, in and by itself, so com- 
pletely worth the purchase price 
in every instance as to insure the 
continuity of sales. 

Second, the business must be 
organized on a basis so sound as 
to insure the concurrent accumu- 
lation of an adequate surplus. 

Third, the profit-sharing coupon 
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, 
is effective in distributing an equit- 
able share of this surplus fairly 
and justly among the customers of 
the business. 

Before going further, I want to 
dwell for a moment on this special 
feature of the profit-sharing cou- 
pon—that it is in no sense a gift, 
that it is not “something thrown 
in,” that it is not “lagnappe,” that 
in no manner of speaking and in 
no sense does it represent “some- 
thing-for-nothing.” The plan is 
really and truly co-operative; it is 
properly, correctly and adequately 
described as profit-sharing. 

It takes into partnership each and 
every customer in exact and equit- 
able proportion as he contributes 
profit to the business. I seek to 
emphasize this particular feature 
because it must always be under- 
stood that any thought of “giving” 
anything to anybody is repugnant 
to sound business principles and 
any plan based on “giving” must 
always be evanescent and eventu- 
ally fail. The distribution of sur- 
plus through the profit-sharing 
coupon is simply good business, 
based on the true mutuality of 
interest between all factors which 
properly enter into the manufac- 
ture, distributign and consumption 
of any merchandise or commodity. 

And now let me say a word as 
to the true function of the profit- 
sharing coupon. We should not 
have any misunderstanding about 
it. To expect for it more than it 
will do will lead to the failure of 
our expectation. To claim for it 
less than it will perform is not 
fully or equitably to estimate its 
value. 

The true function of the profit- 
sharing coupon is that of surplus 
distribution. The effect of such 
surplus distribution is to clinch 
and retain consumer good will and 
patronage. The _ profit-sharing 
coupon does not supplant any 
other legitimate sales effort. As 
I have already shown, all other 
merchandising factors precede the 
distribution of this surplus; and 
not only must the merchandise be 
sound, but the public must be ac- 
quainted with the fact of its 
soundness through the usual chan- 
nels of general publicity, plus 
salesmanship and service. The 





function of the profit-sharing idea 
is to insure continued patronage 
and it has the effect of securing 
repeat demand after attention has 
been secured and satisfaction has 
been rendered through advertising 
and service. 

The profit-sharing coupon 
bridges the last gap between the 
merchant and his customer; but 
it bridges it so efficiently that, 
while last, it must by no means be 
considered as least. 


Death of W. H. Rand 


William H. Rand, for many years 
head of the printing and publishin 
house of Rand, McNally & Co., die 
at New Canaan, Conn., June 20, aged 
87 years. 

e helped establish the first news- 
paper in California, the Los Angeles 
Star, which began publication shortly 
after the rush of the Forty-niners. 

In 1856 he removed to Chicago, and 
printed the Tribune, of which he was 
part owner. With his printing fore- 
man, Andrew McNally, he started the 
firm of Rand, McNally & Co. after the 
Civil War. Mr. Rand was_ instru- 
mental in developing many improve- 
ments in the printing business, and in 
1885, with Whitelaw Reid, Melville E. 
Stone, Stillson Hutchins, W. H. Smith 
and others, eee the syndicate that 
developed the Mergenthaler linotype. 


Henry Ford Plans New Motor 
Tractor 


A motor tractor that will cost farmers 
$200 or less has been perfected by 
Henry Ford. He says the new farm 
implement will reduce the tilling of the 
soil at least a third of the present cost, 
will keep young men on the farms who 
will produce a greater amount of food, 
give work to 25,000 men and will mean 
a boom in lake shipping. 

According to report, Mr. Ford plans 
to build 1,000,000 tractors and 4,000,000 
engines yearly. He says that operations 
on the buildings will start at once and 
he expects to ae about 20,000 men 
when operations begin. 











Cigar Campaign in New York 
Projected 


The I. Lewis Cigar Manufacturin 
Company is considering the extende 
use of New York papers for advertising 
its “Telonette” brand. It is not likely 
that the additional mediums will be 
used before midsummer, 





Roy Dickinson Resigns from 
“Puck” 


Roy Dickinson has resigned as Eastern 
advertising manager of Puck. Mr. Dickin- 
son has announced no definite plans. 
He had been with Puck since March. 





“Uncle” 


Henry Wilson’s Advice 


to Young Solicitors 
By Henry D. Wilson 


Managing Director, International Magazine Co. 


Address before Chicago Convention, 

A. A. C. of W. 

To knock is human. The spirit 
of competition invites it. 

The present European war 
started by knocking, and it's really 
the world’s first great war that 
has business for its basis. This 
in itself should be the basis for 
the dove of peace; business peace 
being the subject here to-day. 

Competition is keen with. all of 
us, but to the man of wisdom, a 
knocking argument rarely gets 
the breakfast, or if it does, one’s 
digestion is ruined, and one is 
better off without it, 

Now, I say to you, get your 
business by square, legitimate 
methods, otherwise your business 
won’t stay got. Have as much 
envy as you wish about what the 
other fellow gets that you don’t, 
but let this envy be a spur to you. 

I’d like to take the middle 
ground and let us all greet each 
other. We are each employed, 
first, to get the most and best 
possible for ourselves, and, sec- 
ond, to get the most possible for 
periodical advertising. We've got 
to stand back to back and fight, 
if necessary, for the weekly and 
monthly fields of publicity. If 
we can’t get a man’s entire ap- 
propriation, let us get all we can, 
not in a selfish spirit, but in the 
spirit of giving to the advertiser 
the best in the world for him in 
exchange for his money, for I 
tell you, periodical advertising, as 
I see it, has no competitor outside 
of its own ranks. It has helpers; 
it has lookers-in and lookers-on, 
each eager to get a market. Noth- 
ing has so far been discovered 
that will take our place. We are 


the framework upon which repu- 
tation must be built, if the build- 
ing is going to stand the weather 
of competition, and the wind of 
substitution. 

Now, then, a word on co-opera- 
tion. 





We have only started to co- 
operate; we have only started in 
being confidential with each other. 


A certain’ manufacturer has 
thoughts of seeking a national 
market. One of us finds it out, 


calls in some competitor and both 
lay out plans, not to get the 
man’s money, but how to have the 
man get that which he is seeking, 
the national market. If two can’t 
figure it out, then call another, 
but be sure the plan is the best 
you’ve got before its delivery. 
Don’t hurry—best-done things are 
never done hurriedly, and this 
routine, followed up well, must 
get you and us what we are seek- 
ing. The get-rich-quick schemes 
in advertising, as in everything 
else, may go over once in a hun- 
dred times, but that percentage 
is fatal to our business. 


STANDARDIZING THE SOLICITOR’S 
GOODS 


Look around you to-day and 
see how all the standardized 
names that are household words 
got their start. That’s the an- 
swer to what are the methods to 
be employed when a manufacturer 
wants the best salesman in the 
world to put his goods into the 
homes of the people, and you men 
have your hands full in likewise 
standardizing your own goods so 
they shall be household words, 
because when all is said, you are 
the best example. 

We are doing co-operative work 
now. 

What can we do to improve it? 

Co-operation should be the 
watchword of all periodical ad- 
vertising men. Couple this with 
concentration, and add enthusi- 
asm, and you have the perfect ad- 
vertising situation for us as a 
body. All other forms of busi- 
ness are seeing the light, why not 
we? Twelve years ago a few 
of us saw the thing to do, and 
proceeded to do it. You younger 
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men have had the stakes set out 
for you. Maybe you'll have to 
straighten out the trail and ma- 
cadamize it into a broad highway, 
with where-to-go signs along the 
edges. Make the signs explicit 
and cheerful. 

If each of you men will take 
up the question of national adver- 
tising, and reason it out along 
honest, forceful lines, you will 
have done for the business you 
are engaged in, a service; you will 
have done for the house you 
work for, a service; and each will 
have done for himself a service 
by sharpening up each man’s tool 
of trade to a cutting edge that no 
national prospect can withstand, 
for you have the proposition and 
your business is to put it across, 
and in this age of cold logic, and 
“show me,” you must have some- 
thing to back up your personality, 
and what strengthens a man’s per- 
sonality with a prospective adver- 
tiser more than a disinterested line 
of reasoning for the betterment 
of his campaign? 


WHAT IS GOOD PERCENTAGE OF 
SALES ? 


You can’t get on every list. If 
you did, you’d soon lose your job 
—there would be no use for you, 
but as Henry Ward Beecher once 
said, “The man to tell the truth 
51 times out of a 100 must be re- 
garded as a truthful man.” So if 
your percentage of getting on the 
list is 51 per cent, then you must 
be regarded as a successful adver- 
tising man. 

Always bear in mind that you 
must give more thought to your 
failures than you do to your suc- 
cesses. 

Never in the short history of 
national advertising, was there 
more need for forceful co-opera- 
tion than at the moment. We are 
on the edge of one of the greatest 
national developments on all lines 
that has ever presented itself. We 
advertising men must be quick to 
see and seize opportunity as it 
comes. We must not only see and 
seize it, we must create it; and 
we can’t create anything if we 
spend our time knocking our com- 
petitors. 

Some day I expect to see a 








forceful, virile pen pick up copy 
writing and by sheer brutal 
strength compel the public into 
buying his wares. 

Some day I expect to see a 
diplomatic writer cajole by plain 
flattery the dear public into ac- 
cepting his goods and swallowing 
them whole, but the goods are 
good. 

Some day I expect to see a 
master pen write a single-page ad- 
vertisement so full of selling meat 
that it will grip the pocketbooks 
of a million people and actually 
force them to disgorge to the tune 
of over a million dollars. 

One page, mind you, in one big 
publication, and the repetition of 
it in a score of publications, and 
the repetition kept up, will bring 
this concern into the millionaire 
class overnight, and then they 
will need the prayers of the righ- 
teous to keep them from going 
broke, and the copy writer, Heaven 
bless him, should have his share— 
but maybe he wont. But the 
goods are good goods, and the 
price is a fair price. 

All three plans are feasible and 
I don’t know of either being 
thought out. Here is food for 
dreamers, and the dreamer leads 
the world. 

Matter is dead and force is 
quick. You are the composite. 

We always hope for something 
we have not seen, therefore hope 
must be always for the future. 

Don’t judge a man by his mouth 
as much as you judge him by his 
deeds. 

If you are not willing to suffer, 
you are not worthy to succeed, 

Young man, graft yourself onto 
the wise man, study the ways of 
the successful man, acquire the 
habits of the forceful man, but 
above all try to solve the problem 
of correct judgment, for in the 
last lies the smooth path to. ma- 
terial success. 

National advertising was invent- 
ed by somebody who made more 
goods than his local community 
could consume, so he saw in this 
something not only to help dis- 
tribution but to create sales, and 
see to it that you correctly repre- 
sent national advertising, in a co- 
operative way. 






















Newspapers Can Help Advertising 
by Editorial Optimism 
By Joseph H. Finn 


President, Nichols-Finn Advertising Company, Chicago 


Address before the Chicago Convention, 
A. A. Gof W., tune 
HE interests of the newspa- 
per publisher and those of 
the advertiser are identical. 

Advertising is the news about 
merchandising—and, when ll’s 
said, there is nothing that is closer 
to the hearts of the reading public 
than the live news concerning 
buying opportunity. 

People do sit up nights to read 
about those things which offer 
them greater happiness, added se- 
curity, richer profits, finer lux- 
uries, improved advantages. Mer- 
chandising news appeals to that 
proper, innate selfishness, of which 
people who deny it possess the 
largest quantity. It talks to a 
man about himself. 

A newspaper without advertis- 
ing is like a lady’s bathing-suit 


without the girl — eloquently 
empty. ‘ 
Generally speaking, the best 


newspaper is the one which se- 
cures the best advertising. And 
the best advertising is what helps 
to make it the best newspaper. 
So you see, there is a division of 
credit right there. 

Truth is the slogan of this con- 
vention. Truth is the slogan of 
the newspaper that hopes to win 
the most lasting success—the 
widest influence. 

It is the paper which prints the 
true news which pays the adver- 
tiser best. 

The business of advertising has 
grown and broadened until it is 
far beyond the man with the sin- 
gle-track mind. The one-class-of- 
media advertiser is almost extinct. 
Business men have learned that 
every medium has its uses, and 
that the four-square campaign 
overlooks no legitimate means of 
promotion. 

I believe in the efficiency of 
newspaper advertising—because I 
have seen what it can do in such 
a variety of lines—covering such 


a divergency of propositions—that 
the possibility of luck or accident 
must be eliminated from the con- 
sideration. 

I have seen, almost overnight, 
newspaper advertising and mer- 
chandising successes that would 
have been deemed incredible ten 
years ago. And these successes 
were solid—they stayed put. 

The newspaper to-day is a 
better medium than it ever was. 
It is a more tremendous national 
power than it ever was—one that 
should be reckoned with by every 
thinking advertiser. 

But you men who publish news- 
papers should not feel that you 
have done all that is necessary for 
the advertiser when you produce 
a good newspaper. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


‘Co-operation is the biggest— 
most eloquent—word of modern 
times. Here is where the news- 
papers and the advertising agent 
can co-operate with good results. 

Do everything that is properly 
in your power to make your ad- 
vertising columns productive to 
those who pay for the lineage. 
Advertising and merchandising 
are inseparable elements!. The 
livest, most progressive, most suc- 
cessful newspapers nowadays do 
a real and vital work in connec- 
tion with the agent in helping to 
develop markets—in stimulating 
distribution. The newspaper that 
is alive to its own interests—that 
is in step with the times—is a 
booster for advertised goods. 

Consider the foreign advertiser. 
Remember that, though foreign, 
he is not alien. 

Remember that the regular ad- 
vertiser is an established institu- 
tion in your paper. Your readers 
are educated to reading his an- 
nouncements regularly. With the 
foreign advertiser it is different. 
He has a primary, pioneer work 
to do. He needs your help as 
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well as ours, in getting all possible 
impression-value. Often his suc- 
cess—his permanence with you— 
depends to a large extent on what 
you do for him in the way of 
position, co-operation and service. 

Newspaper publishers are begin- 
ning to realize that national news- 
paper advertising is tremendously 
on the increase. Welcome it. 
Foster it. 

The creative advertising agency 
is the working partner of the live 
newspaper in building permanently 
profitable business. Their activi- 
ties interlock positively and 
smoothly for the best results all 
around. 

Keep in touch with the agencies. 
Supply them with the information 
they need in planning effective 
campaigns. Too often a rate-card 
is barren of information. Tell us 
not only your circulation, but what 
kind of a circulation it is—the 
class of people you reach. Give 
us the facts about your territory— 
specific information that we, in 
turn, can lay before the advertiser 
when presenting lists—the definite 
facts upon which every sound 
campaign is based. 

It is necessary for every well- 
organized paper to have rules. 
But do not be unnecessarily arbi- 
trary and drastic. Don’t create 
resistance where none need exist. 

Undoubtedly the greatest thing 
that newspapers can do for adver- 
tisers—for the business world— 
for humanity—is to spread the 
gospel of Optimism—to chart 
a straight course of confidence— 
to help maintain the national 
equilibrium and peace of mind. 

A newspaper that deals in un- 
quieting rumors—that dispenses 
gloom—that is always on the hair- 
trigger of uncertainty—defeats the 
advertiser—defeats itself. 

It is gospel truth that good times 
and bad are each largely a matter 
of psychology. In this respect, the 
power of the newspaper is almost 
beyond reckoning. Boost and 
keep on boosting! 

One of the greatest stimulants 
to local business we have had in 
Chicago was the recent Prosperity 
Parade, which proved an earnest 
belief in the sound reason for 
good times—in the actual exist- 
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ence of good times here and now. 

Its psychological effect was 
wonderful. 

I firmly believe that there is 
nothing which I could propose 
which would mean more for the 
good of the newspapers—for the 
good of the advertisers—for the 
good of the advertising agent— 
for the good of the public—than 
to urge upon every newspaper 
publisher, every newspaper repre- 
sentative, every journalist who 
attends this convention a call to 
optimism. 

If every newspaper here repre- 
sented were to inaugurate an in- 
dividual Prosperity Parade, and 
let that Prosperity Parade march 
straight across its editorial page 
just at this time, the good effect 
upon public sentiment—upon busi- 
ness—upon public welfare and 
happiness would be simply beyond 
calculation. 

That is the kind of wholesome 
co-operation that advertisers and 
advertising interests need and 
want and deserve from you—Mr. 
Newspaper Publisher. 





California’s Fraudulent Adver- 
tising Law 

Governor Johnson has signed _ the 
fraudulent advertising law passed by 
the California legislature. In effect 
the law is the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute, amended by the insertion of a 
clause which reads: “Which is known, 
or which by the exercise of reasonable 
care should be known, to be false or 
untrue, deceptive or misleading, by the 
person making, pes, dissemina- 
ting, or circulating or . placing , before 
the public said advertisement.” An 
added clause exempts publishers who 
accept advertisements in good faith, 
without knowledge of their misleading 
character. 


H. L. Webber in Charge of 
“Ever Ready” Advertising 


Harry L. Webber, toreetty advertis- 
ing manager of the Buffalo Specialty 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., is now in 
charge of the advertising of the Ameri 
can Ever 


City, N. 
Muir Advanced on London 


“Free Press” 


Harry B. Muir, who has been in 
charge of the foreign advertising of the 
London, Ont., Free Press for two and 
one-half years. has been appointed man 
ager of the paper’s advertising depart- 
ment, 





Ready Works, of Long Island - 
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At Sea Without 
Compass or Chart 


What would you think of a mariner embarking on 
an unknown voyage with nothing to guide him but 
intuition ? 

A parallel is afforded by the advertiser who starts his campaign 
without getting all the known facts about the territory he is going 
to cover. 


If you are interested in the agricultural resources and merchan- 
dising opportunities of the market shown in the map below, you 
want a copy of “The Largest Single Industry in the United States.” 
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SAN ANTONIO © 


This Booklet, just issued by the Southern Ruralist, is believed to be 
the most valuable work ever published showing farming conditions 
in any one section of the country. 


It not only tells what the farmers of the Southern States grow, but 
how much, and what it amounts to in dollars and cents; how much 
they have invested in land, live-stock, implements, farm-buildings, 
etc. The number of automobiles in each state; estimated per- 
centage owned by farmers; number of post offices and copies of 
the Southern Ruralist passing through each, and other data of vital 
importance to national advertisers, advertising agents and others. 
— free on request while the supply lasts. Write for your copy 
today. 


The Southern Ruralist, @2encua 


Chicago Office St. Louis Office New York Office 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. D, McKINNEY A, H, BILLINGSLEA 
Advertising Bldg. Third Nat’l Bank Bldg. 1 Madison Ave. 


Circulation Guaranteed Over Quarter Million Twice-a-Month 
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With the September issue 


The Theatre Magazine 


—will change its make-up from three col- 
umns to four columns. ‘The’character or. 
the editorial contents will remain the same 
as heretofore. 





This change has been made because of the 
insistent demands on the part of advertisers, 
who have found it necessary to get up spe- 
cial-size cuts for THE THEATRE MAG- 
AZINE. 


We were further influenced in this step be- 
cause of the very satisfactory returns gained 
by our advertisers through the “Footlight 
Fashions” section, which from its start was 
a four-column measurement. 


This change of make-up necessitates a new 
rate-card which will be sent on request. 
The agate-line rate is changed on account of 
the narrower column, but the full-page rate, 
in fact the actual space rate throughout, 
remains the same as heretofore. 


ety 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


Members of A BC 
8 West 38th Street New York City 


GODSO & BANGHART H. D. CUSHING 
Western Representatives New England Representative 
Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il, 24 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 





What an Advertising Agency Can 
Do, and What It Ought to Do 


By James M. Dunlap 


President and General Manager, Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, Chicago 


Address before the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers at Chicago Con- 
vention, A. A. C. of W., June 23. 


‘THE past ten years have seen 
most of the strides that have 
developed the advertising agency 
as it is known to-day. It is in 
this relatively brief period of time 
that the broadened demands and 
the broadened opportunities for 
service have led to the building 
of the modern advertising agency. 
Now, what ought the agency to 
do? The question cannot be an- 
swered, of course, until we agree 
upon the position that the agency 
occupies. You men of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers 
have been inclined to classify us 
as the agents of the publisher, or 
the owner of other media. This 
because you say the publisher pays 
us. We will come around a little 
later in this discussion to the ques- 
tion of who pays us and why he 
pays us, and whether he ought to 
pay us, but as the basis of what- 
ever thought I may have to out- 
line, I will ask you to accept my 
view-point that the agency is the 
agent of the advertiser. If, as is 
a fact, it so happens that the ad- 
vertiser does not have to pay the 
agency, let this be written down 
merely as one of the happy cir- 
cumstances and not as altering in 
any sense the relationship between 
the real advertising agency and 
its customers or clients. 
Viewing the problem from this 
outlook, namely that the agency 
is the agent of the advertiser, it 
has been my conception that pri- 
marily the modern agency ought 
to do one of these two things: 
First, in the case of an adver- 
tiser who has an organized ad- 
vertising department, it should 


’ make itself a supplemental force 


of just as great helpfulness as is 
possible, in the working out of 
plans and policies agreed upon 
by the executive heads of the ad- 
vertiser and his advertising de- 
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partment, or by these two factors 
and the supplemental department, 
if you please, added. 

Second, in the case of the ad- 
vertiser who has not an organ- 
ized advertising department, the 
agency should make its position 
in the service of the advertiser 
essentially the position of an ad- 
vertising department plus the ma- 
chinery of the agency. 


THE DETAILS OF SERVICE RENDERED 


Now these are the broad bases 
that I would suggest as underly- 
ing any and all of the things that 


,the modern advertising agency 


ought to do. The details of serv- 
ice rendered in either case, I would 
outline about as follows—with the 
reservation that any agency should 
hold itself in readiness to do any 
of these things, even though the 
advertiser at any time or contin- 
uously may not call upon the 
agency for all of these things: 

The advertising agency ought, 
through its organization, to be so 
constituted of men of broad train- 
ing in merchandising and in sales- 
manship and in the art of setting 
down on paper by word or pic- 
ture the ideas which will tend to 
accomplish the things determined 
upon as being most desirable of 
accomplishment—so constituted as 
to render to the advertiser service 
of continued helpfulness in the 
production and distribution and 
proper cofiception on the part of 
the public of the merchandise to 
be distributed. 

This much of the advertising - 
agency service toward its cus- 
tomer is purely professional and 
the value of the agency service 
in behalf of the advertiser must 
depend upon the degree of expe- 
rience, the breadth of experience 
in these things, and in the agency’s 
willingness to give freely of this 
experience. It must depend, too, 
upon the advertiser’s attitude to- 
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ward the agency, namely, whether 
it be a full-of-confidence-willing- 
to-give as well as willing-to-take 
relationship, or whether it be a 
tight-fisted close-mouthed attitude, 
keeping from the a many of 
the things which would bring out 
better qualities in the work of the 
agency and therefore better re- 
sults from the advertising. 

Advertising agencies have vary- 
ing ways of naming the various 
branches of service as outlined 
above. We hear much of trade in- 
vestigators, market analysts, -stat- 
isticians, merchandise  depart- 
ments, etc. But it matters not the 
name given, or whether a name 
is given. It doesn’t matter whether 
we divide our service into many 
branches and many names, or 
whether we call the several more 
or less distinct phases of agency 
service by any name. The fact 
remains that the modern adver- 
tising agency ought to provide 
either as a supplemental force, or 
as a guiding force, in advertising 
problems, a lot of hard-headed 
business sense, a lot of honest 
selling experience in the distribu- 
tion of varied lines of merchan- 
dise, a lot of ability to prepare 
the right kind of sales literature 
and the right kind of advertise- 
ments, and it ought to know, or 
make it its business to find out, 
all that can be found out about 
trade conditions in the industry 
of which the advertiser is a part, 
and find out what the trade thinks 
of this narticular advertiser and 
what this particular advertiser 
thinks of the trade and why each 
thinks what he thinks. 

The modern advertising agency 
does provide these things and do 
these things. It provides them 
generously, at the call or without 
the call of its customer. 


KNOWLEDGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


There is another side to adver- 
tising agency service, which may 
or may not,be purely professional, 
but which is none the less im- 
portant. The modern advertising 
agency should have in its organi- 
zation a man trained and soundly 
established in the knowledge of 
advertising media. He should 
know publications, ke should know 
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why people read. them, he should 
know what kind of people read 
them, he should know where peo- 
ple read them, he should know 
how the publication is sold to its 
readers. 

His experience and his constant 
contact with publications, through 
the handling of many and varied 
accounts, puts him in position to 
be of such service to advertisers 
as very few advertisers, if any 
indeed, could ever hope to receive 
from an employee of their own. 

It is perhaps needless to say 
that not only the modern adver- 
tising agency, but the one that 
may not have gotten into step 
with the modern trend of things 
in advertising, should be prepared 
to furnish all the routine machin- 
ery of the handling of details of 
an advertising account—the issu- 
ance of orders, the handling or 
direction of typography and plate- 
making, the accurate checking of 
advertisements, the accurate and 
easily interpreted billing of items 
to customers. 

It should also possess some- 
where in its organization, and, of 
course, this is of no interest to 
you, a man who can promptly col- 
lect the moneys due it. For the 
benefit of any publishers who may 
have sneaked into this meeting, I 
should add, too, that the agency 
should also have an equally active 
disbursement clerk. In your criti- 
cal consideration of the modern 
advertising agency, do not over- 
look the fact that part of its busi- 
ness is to pay bills to the publish- 
ers. I dare say there is not a 
member of this association whose 
credit would not be gladly carried 
by any modern advertising agen- 
cy. Still it is worth remembering 
that the agency does carry the 
credit and does pay the bills and 
sometimes, contrary to all excel- 
lent theory, it pays them out of 
its own bank-roell and not out of 
that of the advertiser who per- 
chance through sudden misfortune 
has found his ship among the 
shoals, 

It was my pleasure, not long 
ago, to hear a very interesting 
discussion by a very able adver- 
tising man, who is what I pre- 
sume you would call a profes- 
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sional service agent. In other 
words, putting it coldly, strictly a 
fee agent. He endeavored to es- 
tablish the fact that any method 
or means which sells the adver- 
tiser’s merchandise is advertising 
and drew an indictment of the ad- 
vertising agent, charging that the 
agent makes it his business to get 
the advertiser to spend as much 
money as possible. 

As to the first point I should 
say that there are many methods 
accepted generally for the primary 
purposes of avoiding the expendi- 
ture of money which may perhaps, 
by broad interpretation, be called 
advertising, but which, at best, 
accomplish nothing more than the 
immediate selling of the merchan- 
dise in hand. As to the: second 
point, I should say that it is not 
the advertising agent’s business, 
not his province and certainly 
should not be his province, to show 
his customer how not to spend 
money in advertising. It is our 
business and should be our busi- 
ness, and the advertiser should 
welcome the fact that it is our 
business, to show the advertiser 
how to spend money in advertis- 
ing, how to spend more money, 
if you please, in advertising, per- 
haps how to spend as much money 
as possible in advertising, so long 
as we show him how to spend it 
to his profit. 

Following my acceptance of 
your invitation to deliver this 
paper here to-day, your secretary 
wrote me calling attention to the 
recent report of your association's 
views on the present system of 
agency payment, and to the reso- 
lutions passed at your recent semi- 
annual meeting, and asked me to 
touch upon this subject. I wel- 
come the opportunity. 


THE AGENCY DISCOUNT 


Even assuming for the sake 
of argument that the present meth- 
od of compensation is not logical, 
as you put it in your reports and 
resolutions, even assuming that it 
does appear on the surface that 
the advertising agency is serving 
two masters, the publisher and 
the advertiser, even assuming that 
the present system works injus- 
tice here and there on some ad- 


vertiser, I should like to express 
it as my belief that the present 
system will remain until your as- 
sociation, or some other group of 
men, or some individual, proposes 
a constructive plan for eliminating 
the present basis of payment with- 
out eliminating the greatest crea- 
tive and sustaining force in ad- 
vertising, namely, the advertising 
agency. 

Can you really believe that the 
elimination of the agency discount 
would bring to you as advertisers 
lower rates for the space used, 
or better publications in which to 
carry your advertisements, or a 
character of advertising service 
equal to that rendered by the mod- 
ern advertising agency at a lower 
price? Can you, do you, really 
believe it? 

“But,” you say, “some of us do 
not want agency service, so why 
should we pay for it?” 

For the same reason that men 
who have no children in school 
pay school taxes, because the 
maintenance of the creative ad- 
vertising agency is for the gen- 
eral good of all advertising, just 
as the maintenance of the public 
school is for the general welfare 
and all men share in it. 

You who protest against the 
system profit by it. 

Your executive committee, in 
its report, states that some of the 
more progressive publishers are 
putting pressure upon the agen- 
cies to “give full value for their 
commissions or quit.” 

It is true that the more progres- 
sive publishers are not admitting 
to recognition new agencies in- 
discriminately, but the publisher 
is not the man who is putting 
pressure upon the agency to give 
full value. It is the advertiser, 
and it is the other agency. There 
is plenty of pressure from within, 
and no crying need for pressure 
from without. A _ distinguished 
New York advertising agent said 
some months ago that the old 
regulation division of agency 
commissions, namely,. one-third to 
the agency’s solicitor handling the 
account, one-third for general 
operating expense, and one-third 
for profit, was a thing of the past. 
It is sad but it is true and every 
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modern advertising agency knows 
it, and you men ought to be in a 
position to realize it. But this 
pressure is not from the progres- 
sive publisher. The modern ad- 
vertising agent knows full well 
that he has got to give full value 
for his commissions. And he 
knows, too, that this phrase 
“full value” is coming to mean 
pretty generally full value and 
then some more. It is unfortu- 
nate if there are advertisers 
among you who do not want full 
value service, but have this in 
mind all the time, that the full 
value service is at your disposal 
and that, even though you do pay 
the established rates for space 
used, you are not paying more 
than you would if this full value 
service were not at your disposal. 
In all likelihood, if men who have 
studied this question from just the 
cold dollars-and-cents viewpoint 
know what they are talking about, 
you are paying less than you 
would pay if organized agency 
service were wiped out through 
the establishment of a flat rate 
to advertiser and so-called agent 
alike. 

Gentlemen, the thing I have been 
asked to talk about to-day, the 
modern advertising agency, a crea- 
tive and sustaining force in ad- 
vertising, would not exist three 
years from date of elimination of 
agency discount. 


“Printers’ Ink” His Sole. Ad- 
vertising Guide 


THE W. SID FISH SERVICE FOR ADVERTISERS 
Chicago, May 28, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There are those who say there is 
very little or insufficient history to 
guide us in the advertising business. 
To a limited extent this may be true, 
insofar as the teacher and student of 
publicity is concerned; but as one of 
the humble band of pioneers in busi- 
ness development and sales extension 
work who daily has to apply simple, 
logical and hard-headed methods in the 
promotion of trade, I have over a pe- 
riod of fifteen years found all the his- 
tory I needed to supplement and fortify 
my own information within the covers 
of Printers’ Inx. 

W. Sip Fisu. 


F. H. McLean With Chalmers 


_F. H, McLean has joined the adver- 
- department of the Chalmers Mo- 
tor Car Company, Detroit. 





Harry Ford on Value of 


Exclusive Agencies 

“In ¢selling an article like automo- 
biles,” said Harry W.: Ford, president of 
the Saxon Motor Company, during his 
testimony at the Government’s dissolu- 
tion suit against the Poster Advertising 
Association at Chicago, “where service 
after the sale is a factor, it is almost 
necessary that exclusive agencies be ap- 
pointed. It is the only way I know 
of which admits ies the dealer 
so that you will be assured of your 
customers getting proper service. Un- 
less they get such service your sales in 
that community will suffer, for the suc- 
cess of any business depends largely 
upon a high pevountane of. satisfied cus- 
tomers in each community.” 

Elaborating on this policy, Mr. Ford 
made the point that the manufacturer 
was more concerned with the kind of 
service the dealer rendered in his com- 
munity than the dealer himself. The 
dealer, Mr, Ford pointed out, when he 
finds his reputation vanishing, can 
change to another agency, take up a 
new line of endeavor, or even move to 
a new localit But a manufacturer is 
tied down absolutely when the after- 
the-sale service is neglected, because the 
dissatisfied users in the territory will 
react against him. 

Attorney Frost used this principle of 
merchandising to demonstrate that if ad- 
vertisers are to get service after the 
paper is posted, it would not be pos- 
sible to have more than one representa- 
tive of the association in a town. Other 
advertisers who testified for the defense 
were Lee Olwell, of the Chalmers. Mo- 
tor Company, B. Dyer, advertising man- 
ager of the National Carbon Company; 
E. H. Thurston, of Liggett & Myers, 
and C. W. Staudinger, advertising man- 
ager of Anheuser Seok Brewing Asso- 
ciation, of St. Louis. 


Club Changes 


Name 

The name of the Indiana Adscript 
Club, of Indianapolis, has been changed 
to the Advertisers’ Club of the Indian- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. Elmer 
L, Cline has been re-elected president 
of the club for the coming year. Other 
officers re-elected are: Julian Wetzel, 
vice-president; Mansur B, Oaks, sects” 
tary; with George H. Oilar and John S 
Wright on the governing board. 


Indianapolis 


Berry Is Advertising Manager 


for Overland 

The Willys-Overland Company has 
appointed George M. Berry as advertis- 
ing manager. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with The Thomas B. Jeffery 
Company, of Kenosha, Wis., as second 
vice-president and treasurer and became 
affliated with The Willys-Overland 
Company eighteen months ago. 


Earl B. Stone, formerly in the adver- 
tising department of the National Acme 
Mfg. Company, has been appointed_ad- 
vertising manager of the General Fire- 
proofing Company, of Youngstown, O. 
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National Vigilance 
Work Past the Volunteer 
Stage 





Chairman Sidener, in Annual Re- 
port, Predicts a Paid Organiza- 
tion to Handle Increasing Com- 
plexities of the Movement — 
“Rogues Gallery” for Informa- 
tion of Publishers . 


HE day has passed when a 
voluntary organization is 
sufficient to handle the vigilance 
department,” declared Merle Side- 
ner, chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the A. A. 
C. of W., at the Chicago conven- 
tion, June 21. He predicted that 
the time was near when a paid 
staff would be necessary to handle 
the increasing complexities of the 
work of the committee, and that 
for two reasons. In the first 
place, there is the growing de- 
mand for educational material on 
the part of the individual clubs, 
and in the second place it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to 
reach offenders against the truth. 
“The time has come for more 
action and less talk,” said Mr. 
Sidener. “The time has come 
when some central body shall 
place itself in position to speak 
with authority concerning the truth 
or untruth of specific advertise- 
ments. The time has come when 
the publications have a right to 
look for guidance from those who 
assume to tell them they are head- 
ed in the wrong direction. The 
publications are entitled to the 
facts about advertising which is 
criticised, rather than opinions and 
suggestions. The time has come 
when the advertisers themselves 
have a right to demand that those 
who advocate truth in advertising 
shall point out the individual of- 
fenders and not merely include a 
class under generalities. The time 
has come when this organization 
can no longer depend on unofficial 
sources for information concern- 
ing frauds and fakes.” 

The report further speaks with 
appreciation of the better under- 
standing among business men as 
to what the vigilance movement 
really stands for, and mentions 


particularly the action of the Pro- 
prietary Association of America in 
endorsing the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute. 

The work of the past year has 
naturally fallen under the heads 
of education and correction. The 
educational work has been concen- 
trated upon the development of in- 
dividual vigilance committees in 
the clubs, and securing the. co- 
operation of publications and other 
advertising mediums. The original 
series of articles in Printers’ Ink, 
in which the vigilance movement 
was suggested, were reprinted by 
permission, and given wide circu- 
lation among the clubs. A special 
pamphlet. was also printed for 
those clubs which were endeavor- 
ing to secure the passage of the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute. 

The policy of using moral sua- 
sion wherever possible, rather than 
resorting to the law, has proved 
its soundness. Out of 869 inves- 
tigations reported by 35 individual 
clubs, only 11 prosecutions were 
necessary. “Such cases are becom- 
ing fewer each year,” says the re- 
port. “Usually one court action in 
a community has the effect of 
keeping the would-be crooked ad- 
vertiser in the straight and narrow 
path.” The committee has had the 
services of a national detective 
agency in making investigations, 
and has co-operated closely with 
the Post-Office Department. 

“The foundation has been laid 
for a ‘Rogues’ Gallery’ of fraudu- 
lent advertisers which in time will 
render a great service to the me- 
diums which seek honestly to shut 
out the fakers,” said Mr. Sidener. 
“For several months a clerk has 
been engaged in gathering data for 
this record, and more or less in- 
formation has now been filed con- 
cerning about 700 different adver- 
tisers. The Committee has been 
compelled to deny an erroneous 
report which has been persistently 
circulated, to the effect that a 
‘directory of frauds’ would be 
‘published’ by the Committee. 
Nothing is further from the truth. 
This record of the transgressions 
of advertisers will be for refer- 
ence only, and confidential infor- 
mation will be furnished to those 
who are interested.” 


What Shall the Retail Store Invest 
in Advertising P 
By I. R. Parsons 


Adv. Mgr., Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago 


Address before Chicago Convention, 
A. A. C. of W. 


OW much should a retail 

store spend for advertising? 
Answering that question reminds 
me of the fix into which an in- 
dulgent fiancé got himself one 
day. It seems each week they 
dined at a well-known restaurant, 
he and his sweetheart. Being 
most solicitous of her pleasure, he 
would insist that she order what- 
ever her whim might dictate. 
Gradually she ran out of gastro- 
nomical ideas and one evening she 
said, “Now, Jack, I don’t see why 
you make me order all the time. 
To-night you please say what you 
want this time. Now do; you 
say what you want and then I'll 
say what I want—and then we 
can argue.” 

So, to say what a retail store 
should spend for advertising puts 
me in the same boat with this 
fiancé. After all, I am afraid it’s 
simply a case of “then we can 
argue,” 

Naturally, I have some very 
definite ideas regarding how much 
a retail store should spend for ad- 
vertising, just as I have regarding 
how that amount should be spent. 
But so many varying conditions 
surround the matter, and there 
are so many different conditions 
constantly arising in the daily con- 
duct of a retail business, that to 
put any figure down in dollars 
and cents or in percentage is a 
most difficult matter indeed—and 
at best it will remain open to 
argument. 

However, we all do know that 
there must be some limit to the 
amount a retail store should spend 
for advertising and there must be 
a figure below which a store can- 
not safely go in trying to save 
in the matter of its advertising. 
But putting down any figure as 
an arbitrary limit either way, 


without very definitely outlining 
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the conditions which must sur- 
round that retail business to make 
this figure practical, would be like 
taking a man blindfolded to a cer- 
tain spot of your own selection. 
He may have to admit he’s there, 
but he doesn’t for the life of him 
know where it is or how he got 
there. 

I know of stores that are pur- 
ported to spend but one and one- 
half per cent of their entire gross 
receipts for advertising, their ad- 
vertising charges including many 
items of more or less general ex- 
pense, like window decorating 
and other general promotion costs, 
and each of the stores in question 
does a tremendous business. I 
know of several other stores 
whose yearly advertising cost 
amounts to four per cent of their 
gross sales or thereabouts and 
they seem to get away with it. 
But I do not know of any retail 
store of any consequence which 
spends less than one and one-half 
per cent for advertising, nor did 
I ever hear of any store lasting 
very long with an advertising 
burden of more than four per 
cent. 


THE AVERAGE ADVERTISING INVEST- 
MENT 


Somewhere between these two 
extremes must be that state of 
sublime business existence where, 
as mother used to read to us out 
of “Little Goldie-Locks,” the soup 
is “just right, being neither too . 
hot nor too cold.” In fact, be- 
tween these two extremes lies the 
advertising expenditure upon 
which a retail business can build 
and prosper, upon which it can 
justify every dollar it spends for 
advertising as the proper cost of 
just another branch of the actual 
service rendered to its public. 

In fact, if a store does not ad- 
vertise enough to make the daily 
happenings of its business known 
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or to keep the public informed of 
the advantages of every kind 
which it offers, whether they be 
of monetary or simply educational 
consideration, that store is just 
as much lacking in its plain duty 
to the public, which it has been 
favored by the Fates to serve, as 
is the store which resorts to meth- 
ods of over-exploitation. These 
methods, by the way, may be as 
seemingly innocent as the attempt 
to create for a sale a false im- 
pression of extraordinary value or 
importance by the use of a tre- 
mendous amount of space and big 
black type, even without any ex- 
travagant statements contained in 
the wording of the advertisement 
itself or without being as lucifer- 
ous as any deliberate falsehood 
might possibly be. For, in the 
one case, the public remains un- 
informed about the store and in 
the other case the public is mis- 
informed about the store. 

So a retail store, to be worthy 
of success, must advertise enough, 
just as it must not advertise too 
much. 

While, of course, one or two 
stores in the Loop of Chicago 
spend much less for advertising 
than would be necessary were 
they not so ideally situated, out 
of my experience has grown the 
belief that a basic figure amount- 
ing to between two and one-half 
and three per cent on the gross 
business done is about the right 
amount the average store should 
spend for advertising—that is, if 
the store in question is situated 
in a fairly good location and its 
other physical features are equally 
favorable. 


HOW THE APPROPRIATION MIGHT BE 
DIVIDED 


Such a store, being generaled 
by a merchant in the good old 
Anglo-Saxon meaning of the 
term, can fulfil its service to the 
public without spending over three 
per cent. Such a store generaled 
by the man and merchant, or the 
composite of several men, as I 
will picture later, may have an 
index of its advertising percent- 
ages covering its’ principal ce- 
partments reading something like 
this: 


INK 


YARD GOODS AND ACCESSORIES 


Advertising 
Department Percentage 
Silks and Velvets 14% 
Dress Goods 2 % 
Wash Goods 14% 
Laces and Embroideries 1 % 
Ribbons 1% 
Trimmings i & 
*Notions and Dressmaker’s 
Supplies 1% 
DRESS ACCESSORIES 
Veilings 1%% 
Handkerchiefs 14% 
Women’s Neckwear ; & 
Gloves 1%% 
comey % 
Knit Underwear (cotton) 2 % 
Knit Underwear (silk) 8 % 
Parasols and Umbrellas 2 % 
Jewelr ae: 
Hair Goods 4 % 
Leather Goods 3 % 
*Toilet Articles 2% 
HOUSEHOLD LINES 
Furniture 5 % 
Linens 14% 
Carpets and, Rugs 3 % 
Blankets, Bedding, etc. 8 % 
Lace Curtains 8 % 
Art Needlework 14% 
Silverware 3 % 
China and Glassware 3 % 
Trunks and Bags 4 % 
Housefurnishings 4% 
Books 3 °% 


READY-TO-WEAR APPAREL FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 


Women’s and Misses’ Suits 
Women’s Dresses 


Girls’ Apparel % 
Women’s and Misses’ Coats % 
Shoes 

Waists % 


09 09 09 69 69 09 Hm OO 
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Separate Skirts % 
Millinery (in season) % 
Petticoats 244% 
Lingerie 244% 
Negligees 8 % 
Infants’ Wear 24% 
Corsets 3 % 
Furs (in season) 3 % 
READY-TO-WEAR APPAREL FOR MEN AND 
BOYS 
Men’s Clothing 5 % 
Boys’ Clothing 4 % 
Men’s Shoes 8 % 
Men’s Furnishings 8 % 
Men’s Hats 4 % 


Total Average Advertising Cost 23%4% 


Which figure, being reduced by busi- 
ness done by departments not advertis- 
ing, will undoubtedly come within the 
214% limit. 

Now, as I said in the very be- 
ginning, to place any figures of 
this kind before you necessitates 





* Such departments are often used for 
promotion purposes in which case any 
definite advertising percentage would be 
hard to estimate. 
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surrounding those figures by an 
hypothetical case, and so I wish 
to picture to you the kind of man 
and merchant, or, taken compos- 
itely, the kind of firm, which must 
direct a business having this ideal 
department list of advertising per- 
centage. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE PROPRIETOR 


He is a fair, just, good-natured, 
cheerful despot over a store rea- 
sonably well located, enjoying a 
good reputation, pursuing diligent- 
ly. every day a straightforward, 
honest and aggressive policy of 
business-getting and busines s- 
building. He insists that the store 
hold strictly to the truth in its 
merchandise and its advertising. 
He believes that the sin of omis- 
sion is as great as the sin of com- 
mission. He insists that adver- 


tising space shall be used to in-— 


form the public about the store, 
not cajole or tempt or entice the 
public into buying something it 
doesn’t want. 

He generals a store that con- 
siders it a duty and therefore 
does tell the public the truth about 
itself, telling that public editorially 
and otherwise in its advertising of 
its business purpose and intent and 
to what extent it is achieving that 
purpose, 

His store goes out to do big 
things when it has big things to 
do, but he doesn’t believe in filling 
page after page of newspaper 
space unless the store has some- 
thing to say worth all the space 
it takes to say it. 

He doesn’t believe in using any 
very targe fixed space every day 
in the newspapers, but instead 
feels it better business to use the 
space each event justifies, even if 
the space costs a little more that 
way, than to run the risk of find- 
ing the store some day forced 
to fill a big fixed space with copy 
whether or not the sales or the 
merchandise or the season or the 
weather justifies it. 

The store which this great man 
generals has not been forced to 
shout at a pitch of 125 degrees, 
because his is not the store which 
the public, tolerantly standing tor 
it in the past, has now decided 


to discount in every way in its at- 


tempt to arrive somewhere near 
the truth hidden under the bluster 
of its advertisements. 

No, indeed, this store of which 
I speak has been founded on the 
Abraham Lincoln principle, and 
so words in this store’s advertis- 
ing are to be taken literally as ex- 
pressing the absolute facts they 
plainly state. Each adjective, when 
it gets into this store’s advertis- 
ing, continues to hold its exact 
shade of meaning, and “remark- 
able” and “unusual” and all these 
other words so commonly used 
to fill space are used under this 
store’s name-cut only when the 
sale or the article the words de- 
scribe are just what they are sup- 
posed to describe and nothing else. 

As I am creating an hypotheti- 
cal case, I think I have a right to 
draw still further upon my im- 
agination and picture to you the 
man in control of this business. 
who makes possible this ideal ad- 
vertising situation because he is 
in control of it. 

He is a big man, of great execu- 
tive ability, witH an infinite re- 
gard for detail without being en- 
meshed in the red-tape of too 
much system. He is a man of 
imagination, but absolute master 
of his dreams. He is a man who 
commands the respect of his asso- 
ciates and the love of his em- 
ployees. He is not particularly a 
financier, for he doesn’t need to 
be. He isn’t doing business on 
borrowed capital or bondholders’ 
money, so all his time can be taken 
up with being a merchant, as he 
was born and brought up to be. 

His work of a day begins with 
the advertising or that which has 
a definite bearing on the adver- 
tising and ends with the adver- 
tising, and to begin and end his 
day in this way he gets into 
closest possible touch with every 
essential detail of his business. 


THE “HYPOTHETICAL” ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


His advertising manager is one 
of his close associates in busi- 
ness. This advertising manager 
is fully capable of assuming all 
the responsibilities that have been 
put upon him, for this business 
general long ago picked his ad- 
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vertising manager out from all the 
rest, made him a business intimate 
and instilled in him the policies 
and principles of the business to 
such an extent that he is a living, 
breathing expression of it. 

_ Now, this well-liked, hard-work- 
ing ruler of the store's destiny 
started on January 1 with a fixed 
amount in mind to be spent for 
that year’s advertising, this being 
between two and one-half and 
three per cent of last year’s busi- 
ness. It has been divided tenta- 
tively into twelve parts—larger or 
smaller, as the case may be, to 
suit the needs of the months and 
the seasons. 

This fund is absolutely under 
his personal control, as is the ap- 
propriating of this fund among 
the different departments, as is 
the passing upon all advertising 
and merchandising matters. His 
is the final word which decides 
whether a department shall or 
shall not advertise, because the 
merchandise does or doesn’t jus- 
tify it. His is the word which 
says: “No, we cannot advertise 
your department simply because 
you need business or because you 
have a lot of old goods you want 
to move or because you had an 
advertisement last year. Get some- 
thing worth while that you know 
the public wants and we'll adver- 
tise it. Take your own loss if 
you have goods that are not sell- 
ing, don’t try to cover up your 
mistakes by foisting those unde- 
sirable goods on the public and 
adding to the burden of our gen- 
eral advertising, even to lowering 
the confidence the public has in 
the store and our advertising, and 
possibly deciding the public to dis- 
count our printed statements here- 
after.” 

And so this really great busi- 
ness general, being in touch every 
minute of every business day with 
every detail of this great business, 
not harassed by borrowed finances, 
free from entangling alliances 
with manufacturers, ready to sell 
anything with merit that will do 
credit to the store provided there 
is a demand for it, but not willing 
to sacrifice one single precious 
minute of his freedom in the con- 
duct of his daily business affairs 
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or in the interpretation of the 
store’s business policy or princi- 
ples by any outside advertising 
arrangement or other sort of deal, 
can control the destiny of his 
business and so control the store’s 
advertising. 

Indeed, he can assuredly, but 
no one else in the organization 
or under the sun, not endowed 
with equal power, can do it, and 
so, in the final analysis, all this 
ee percentage rests with 
him. 

Thus we must concede that he 
is a mighty man, for, verily, it 
takes a -mighty man for such a 
job—to keep turning cold figures 
into principle and principle into 
cold figures. He is worthy of a 
place among the highest, for just 
as in all great affairs, even unto 
the problems. of nations them- 
selves, might may not always be 
right, but might gives opportunity 
to do right and strength is glori- 
fied when it is devoted to the 
cause and pursuits of truth, justice 
and honor. 





Combination of Joliet Papers 


The consolidation of the Joliet, IIl., 
News and Herald has been effected, the 
new title to be the Herald-News. A. S. 
Leckie, of the Herald, will be business 
manager of the new organization, and 
H. E. Baldwin. advertising manager of 
the News, will have the same position 
upon the new combination. 





Geo. McIntyre With Street & 
Finney 

Geo. McIntyre, for three years secre- 
tary and sales manager of the Newark 
Sign Company and the Newark Poster 
Advertising Company, has resigned to 
become associated with Street & Finney, 
New York. The resignation will be- 
come effective July 1. 


Trueman With United Dis- 
tributing Company 
William C. Trueman has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
United Distributing Company, Limited, 
of Camden, N. J He was formerly 
advertising manager of Grit, and more 
recently was associated with Jacobs’ 

Southern Religious List. 








James Melvin Lee, of the New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, will give a course 
in advertising at the summer school of 
the University of California. 
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Educational Work of 
A. A. C. W. Grows 


Twenty-two Clubs Hearing Stock- 
dale Lectures—26 Colleges Have 
Advertising Courses—More Re- 
search—“Advertising Year Book” 
Planned and Retail Advertising 
Book by Hotchkin 


By Lewellyn E. Pratt 


Chairman of National Educational Com- 
mittee of Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World 


Digest of Annual Report made to Chi- 
cago Convention. 

HILE teaching at the Uni- 

versity of Chicago last 
summer, Professor Paul T. Cher- 
ington, the chairman of our 
Committee on Study Courses, 
worked out the idea of a course 
of five lectures. Frank Stock- 
dale, who came to us with sev- 
eral years’ experience as a lec- 
turer before Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial 
bodies, is delivering the lectures. 
We offered to the clubs this course 
for $160, and twenty-two clubs 
took advantage of the offer. 

Our Committee on Small Town 
Club Work has printed for dis- 
tribution the instructive story of 
Neosho, Missouri, and its novel 
bargain days, which the Neosho 
Ad Club originated. 

I shall not stop to say any- 
thing more about the Committee 
on Colleges and Universities and 
Schools and Y. M. C. A.’s, under 
the leadership respectively of 
Harry Tipper, and Frank Leroy 
Blanchard, than that there are 
now twenty-six institutions of 
higher education offering courses 
in advertising. Of schools and 
Y. M. C. A.’s., there are forty-one 
conducting regular classes in ad- 
vertising. 

Our Committee on Libraries, 
under the leadership of John 
Renfrew is adding almost every 
day another name to its list of 
public libraries, which have placed 
upon their shelves carefully se- 
lected books on advertising, rec- 
ommended by our committee as 
authoritative. 

Harvey C. Wood’s Committee 
on Lectures has thought best this 
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year to temporarily stand aside 
in the interest of the Stockdale 
Lecture Course, which was 
planned and perfected by the 
Study Course Committee, as I 
have said, but, there is still a de- 
mand in many of the clubs for 
the “Standard Course,” and the 
Course known as the “Tools of 
Advertising,” the latest club to 
ask for the set of the slides being 
the Ad Club of Victoria, in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

The Committee on Educating 
the Public, under the manage- 
ment of Charles R. Stevenson, 
has devoted its attention this year 
almost altogether to reaching the 
public through moving pictures. 
“Mr. Noad’s Adless Day” has 
been shown to millions of the 
consuming public in America, and 
is now in the old world. 

The prize of $100 for the most 
available scenario to be used as 
a successor to “Mr. Noad’s Ad- 
less Day,’ went to Miss Stella 
Anne Ellis, of Denison, Texas. 
It is entitled “You Want Some- 
thing,” and is being shown at this 
convention. 

Mr. Stevenson has prepared a 
series of newspaper articles upon 
advertising. 

Through the Committee on 
Publications, under the leader- 
ship of Herbert Houston, we have 
published and sold 8,000 copies 
of “Advertising—as a Business 
Force,” 2,500 copies of “Advertis- 
ing—Selling the Consumer,” and 
2,020 copies of “The New Busi- 
ness.” The plans for the coming 
year are more ambitious than 
ever. We expect to publish every 
year hereafter an “Advertising 
Year Book,” which will be in an 
even bigger way for each year, 
what “Advertising as a Business 
Force” has. been as a case book 
for all interested in advertising. 

And then, that great body of 
our membership, the retail mer- 
chants, are at last to have offered 
to them by Mr. Houston’s com- 
mittee, their own book, “The 
Manual of Successful Storekeep- 
ing.” We have secured as the 
author of this book, W. R. Hotch- 
kin, who, for ten years, was the 
advertising and sales manager of 
John Wanamaker. 









Sales and Advertising Plans That 
Supplement One Another 


Behind the Scenes of the Campaign of the Southern Cotton Oil Company 


By T. O. Asbury 


Ass’t Gen. Sales Agent and Adv. Megr., 


Address before 


WE began the general use of 
‘ premiums in connection 
with Wesson Oil for salads and 
cooking and with Snowdrift Short- 
ening in the fall of 1914, having 
agreed, before things busted loose 
in Europe and elsewhere, that we 
would use them. Before that time 
we had had some little experience 
with premiums to which I shall 
refer later. Since the fall of 1914 
we have spent more money in 
newspapers, in magazines, in out- 
door advertising and in booklets 
and circulars than in any other 
similar period of time for some 
years—this in spite of the “hard 
times.” This is probably the main 
reason why I have been asked to 
say something on the use of pre- 
miums to strengthen other forms 
of advertising. 

We use premiums to strengthen 
our other forms of advertising ex- 
actly as we hitch two mules to a 
dray to pull a heavier load than 
one, 

Now, we all know that a man- 
ufacturer—at least a manufacturer 
of a staple or semi-staple article 
—must, to succeed, have good 
goods at a fair price. Other things 
being equal, the better the goods 
and the lower the price at which 
they can be sold to yield a fair 
profit, the bigger the success. The 
right goods at the right price, that 
is the foundation. It is doubtless 
unnecessary to stress this point 
with you, for none of you will 
disagree. Nevertheless, attention 
is called to it because, just as some 
thoughtless folks have said that 
when you use premiums you should 
not or need not advertise—adver- 
tise in newspapers, magazines, etc. 
—so some others (or maybe the 
same folks) have said that when 
you use premiums you must either 
add the cost of them to the price 


Chicago Convention, 
C. of W. 
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Southern Cotton Oil Company, New York 


of your goods, else you must de- 
crease the quality to pay for the 
premiums. 

In my view, neither premiums 
nor other forms of advertising 
could survive for long on any 
other basis than paying for them- 


selves out of increased volume. 


The value of any advertising or 
selling plan must be measured by 
that standard. We are doing about 
forty things now to get more busi- 
ness at a lower cost per unit for 
selling. We will try the forty- 
first to-morrow if we can find 
something that will get us more 
business. at a lower cost. 

We do business with the house- 
wife through division sales of- 
fices, our own salesmen, brokers, 
jobbers and jobbers’ salesmen and 
retail merchants and their clerks. 
In spite of this long line of com- 
munication—and we have not men- 
tioned transportation or advertis- 
ing—we still do business with her 
more economically than if we were 
the butter-and-egg man and drove 
from house to house. But, as 
many of us know, it is a long line 
through which to pass enthusias- 
tic sales effort, even when we work 
from both ends and the middle. 

Three years ago we made our 


own selling organization “pay-roll - 


partners” on Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift—to our own substantial 
profit as well as theirs. And, be- 
ing firm believers in publicity as 
well as profit-sharing, we also be- 
gan publishing a special little 
house organ for their—and our— 
exclusive benefit and information. 

Next in line to our own sales 
organization are jobbets and job- 
bers’ salesmen. We have arranged 
it—or have tried to—so that the 
jobber makes a fair profit on our 
goods. In addition to his share 
of the profits in serving Mrs. 
Housewife well, we try to see that, 
by personal calls of our salesmen 
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and brokers and otherwise, he has 
enough Snowdrift and Wesson Oil 
publicity to make him think fa- 
vorably of our brands oftener than 
he thinks of the other fellow’s. 
And in our profit-sharing and pub- 
licity we do not overlook that 
very important person—the job- 
bers’ salesman, 

Next to jobbers and their sales- 
men comes the retail merchant 
and his clerk. We could not suc- 
ceed unless, in addition to the sat- 
isfaction that comes from doing 
well a valuable service, the retailer 
gets a fair share of the profits to 
which such a service justly en- 
titles him. We try so to arrange 
it. And by personal calls and 
otherwise we must see that the 
retailer and his clerks have enough 
publicity to make them also think 
favorably of our brands oftener 
than they think of the other fel- 
low’s. The problem of the retail- 
er’s clerk is largely the same as 
of the retail merchant himself, be- 
cause in many cases he is his own 
clerk. And that he is a problem 
most of us who deal with him 
know. So I am going to tell you 
something of an experiment we 
made trying to get him interested 
in our goods. 


CAMPAIGNING ON RETAIL CLERKS 


Because our business on Wesson 
Oil and Snowdrift does not cover 
the whole country, as we hope it 
will and expect it to some day, 
we were lucky enough to be able 
to pick out a section where we 
could try out a plan without up- 
setting the apple-cart anywhere 
else if the plan failed. Once in- 
terested in the premium idea we 
tried it out for a couple of years 
or so in this section, which was 
as completely isolated as any we 
could pick out. It was worked 
by its own set of men in an in- 
dividual way and there was no 
overlapping with well-developed 
territory. It covered enough big 
cities, enough country crossroads 
stores and enough competition, 
Lord knows, to be a fair sample 
of the things we would likely run 
up against most anywhere. 

This old premium plan of ours 
applied only to retail merchants’ 
clerks. We didn’t advertise much 
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except by premium catalogues and 
folders occasionally packed in a 
case of goods and distributed by 
our salesmen and by word of 
mouth. In fact, we treated this 
premium plan for retailers’ clerks 
rather badly and gave it plenty of 
opportunity to fail. There wasn’t 
even anything printed on the cou- 
pon itsélf to indicate that it was 
valuable. It just said: Keep it 
as a record of the quantity of 
our goods sold. But it didn’t fail. 


‘It was a success and added enough 


new business to pay for its cost 
on both old and new business and 
more, 

The result of this little experi- 
ment is one of the reasons why 
we are using premiums to back 
up our other advertising. Here 
let me tell you also one of the 
reasons why we are using not only 
a premium plan, but a co-operative 
premium plan: We had a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of re- 
demptions with our individual 
plan. Much larger than we ever 
expected, especially considering 
that the average retail store sells 
a rather small volume of our kind 
of goods and in the beginning was 
selling little or none of our own 
brands. Nevertheless, for every 
dollar spent for merchandise with 
which to redeem these old coupons 
we also spent upwards of sixty 
cents for the printing of cata- 
logues, folders, coupons, etc. These 
items were large partly because we 
bought in comparatively small 
quantities—not a great many thou- 
sand at atime. But the sum total 
of them and the fact that with a 
co-operative plan the coupons ac- 
cumulate much faster with the col- 
lector are two of the main reasons 
why we now use a co-operative 
premium plan. Publicity and prof- 
it-sharing do not constitute a bad 
formula for getting co-operation 
from retailers and their clerks. 

We come finally to Mrs. House- 
wife. With her we work along 
the same general lines as with our 
own sales organization and with 
the jobbers and their salesmen and 
with the retail merchants and 
their clerks; namely, publicity and 
profit-sharing. We must judge 
any sales or advertising plan de- 
signed to reach her just as we do 
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any other, viz., will it get us 
enough new customers or hold us 
enough old customers to pay its 
cost plus a profit? I am for the 
sales-help that will do just that, 
whether it be magazines or news- 
papers or street-cars or signs in 
the retail stores or circular letters 
or premiums or all combined, 
whether our advertising agent calls 
it advertising or selling, major or 
minor, primary or auxiliary, Class 
A or Class X. 

Of course, premium coupons 
packed with our goods, unless 
otherwise advertised, are no more 
of an advertisement than the qual- 
ity of the goods (which makes re- 
peat orders), or the price (which 
may help or hinder sales). And 
so we use them to strengthen our 
other forms of advertising and 
make them one of the appeals in 
our other advertising. Just as we 
make the quality and price appeals, 
so we make the cumulative quan- 
tity discount appeal. 

We use premiums to strengthen 
our other forms of advertising, 
just as we hitch two mules to a 
dray to pull a heavier load than 
one. 


The Brearly-Hamilton Co. Or- 


ganizes in Grand Rapids 

C. B. Hamilton has joined H. K. 
Brearly in the formation of the Brearly- 
Hamilton Company, which will conduct 
a general agency business. Mr. Brearly 
started the Henry K. Brearly Company, 
an advertising agency, six months ago. 
Prior to that time he was with the 
Dean-Hicks Company and with the Buck 
Stove and Range Company for a num- 
ber of years as advertising manager. 
Mr. Hamilton has been sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company for the past five 
years. He will continue to handle that 
company’s advertising in his new con- 
nection. 


E. L. Colegrove Will Manage 


Agency Branch 
Ernest L. Colegrove, for two years 
advertising manager of the Baker Mo- 
tor Vehicle Company, goes with the 
Benson, cnegy val & Slater Agency. of 
Chicago, on August 4. He will become 
manager of the dead branch office. 


Cleveland Agency Changes 


Name 
The M. K. Powers Advertising Agen- 
cy, of Cleveland, has been incorporated 
under the name of the Powers-House 
Company. 
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PERSONALITY 

Now what is your niche in the mind of 
the man who met you yesterday? 

He figured you out and labeled you; 
then he carefully filed you away. 

Are you on the list as one to respect, 
or as one to be ignored? 

Does he think you the sort that’s sure 
to win, or the kind that’s quickly 
floored? 

The things you said—were they those 
that stick, or the kind that fade 
and die? 

The story you told—did you tell it your 
best? If not, in all conscience why? 

Your notion of things in the world of 
trade—did you make that notion 
clear? 

Did you make it sound to the listener 
as though it were good to hear? 

Did you mean, right down in your 
heart of hearts, the things that you 
then expressed? 

Or was it the talk of a better man in a 
clumsier language dressed? 

Did you think while you talked? Or 
but glibly recite what you had 
heard or read? 

Had you made it your own—this say- 
ing of yours—or quoted from what 
others said? 

Think—what is your niche in the mind 
of the man who met you yesterday? 

And figured you out and labeled you; 
then carefully filed you away? 

—Strickland W. Gillilan. 


Grocery Jobbers to Publish a 
“Food Geography” 


It was announced at the San Fran- 
cisco convention of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’* Association, that the ed- 
ucational committee of the association 
has practically completed the work of 
producing a ‘Food Geography” for use 
in the schools. The committee em- 
ployed Forest Crissey to do the actual 
writing of the book, and has arranged 
for its publication by one of the large 
publishers of school books. The geog- 
raphy takes up the countries of origin 
of various food products, and discusses 
at some length their preparation for the 
market. In addition there are chap- 
ters on the functions of the jobber and 
retailer, and some elementary discussion 
“ud transportation and distribution prob- 
ems. 


Corday & Gross Co. Absorbs 


Weddell-Schmidt Co. 

The Weddell-Schmidt Company _ has 
been absorbed by the Corday & Gross 
Company, both of Cleveland. Justin 
R. Weddell, mg yp of the former 
concern, will in charge of the Cor- 
day & Gross pb. department. A 
number of other members of the or- 
ganization that is taken over join Cor- 
day & Gross, including Wallace G. 
Dunbar, secretary. 


Will Help Advertise Dodge 
Cars 


George Phelps has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager of Dodge 
Brothers Company, of Detroit. 
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COURTESY INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 


Photo- Offset Reproduction 
of Mechanical Subject 





HERE was a time when reproductions of mechanical 

subjects could not be successfully produced by the 
Offset Process. This was due to no fault of the process, . 
but to the fact that some engravers and pressmen were not 
sufficiently skilled to bring out its full possibilities. The 
example above and the hundreds of others we have produced 
is evidence, however, that we have solved the Offset 
problem through the high efficiency of our organization. 


While we recommend the Photo-Offset Process for a large 
amount of work which heretofore has been printed by the old 
methods, we wish all users of printed literature to know that 
we are equipped to engrave and print by all modern processes, 
and for this reason are in a position to give impartial advice 
as to the best way a job should be handled from the view- 
point of size of run and nature of the subjects. 


It will pay you to investigate the facilities and equipment of 
our organization, which includes advertising and sales pro- 
motion experience in helping to work out plans and ideas; 
art, engraving and printing by the Regular and Photo-Offset 
Processes — all under one roof and management. 


See the cover design on next page, and more 
about our organization on the page following. 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
1322-1330 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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REPRODUCED BY COURTZSY OF MANDEL BROTHERS, CHICAGO 


Photo-Offset Annc 


The sharpness and clearness with which the lines of the dia ing hay 
make an unusually interesting demonstration of the ity of 





See more about our service and product 
on the preceding and following pages. 
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et Announcement 


he drawing have been reproduced, and the soft and pleasing colors, 
adaptability of the Photo-Offset Method of Engraving and Printing. 


faGi.-WeinsHEIMER COMPANY, 1322-1330 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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The Cogs of Our Organiza- 
tion Will Mesh with the 
Cogs of Your Organization 





a of the largest advertisers of the country (our 
customers), who are critical buyers, will tell you that 
the cogs of our organization mesh with theirs because we are 
able to grasp their ideas and give them true visible expression. 


This is due to the fact that we know from practical advertis- 
ing and selling experience the requirements of the advertiser. 


The founder of our organization was formerly advertising manager of 
one of the largest industrial firms in the country. During his fifteen 
years’ experience in advertising and selling he learned of the require- 
ments of the advertising manager from your side of the desk. The 
knowledge thus gained is being applied daily to this business. Our 
entire organization is trained along the line of intelligent effort. 


Why not try our service now when business conditions make it desir- 
able to increase, if possible, the efficiency of your advertising? 


We will grasp your ideas and help you carry them out to a successful 
issue. And, further, we will furnish you with some of our sales- 
promotion ideas. 


WE KNOW YOU WILL FIND THAT THE COGS OF OUR ORGANI- 
ZATION WILL MESH WITH THE COGS OF YOUR ORGANIZATION 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 
1322-1330 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, U. S. A, 














A. B.C. Creates Associate Member- 
ship for Advertisers and Agents 


Chicago Convention Fixes Dues for These Members at $50 and $75 
Respectively 


FIFTY - DOLLAR associate 

membership for advertisers, 
readjustment of the dues paid by 
publisher members, the decision to 
issue statements semi-annually in- 
stead of quarterly, and to require 
that new members be audited be- 
fore issuing any statements were 
some of the accomplishments of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations’ 
convention, held in Chicago last 
Friday. 

Taken as a whole, the meeting 
was highly significant. The har- 
monious way in which it was con- 
ducted, the confidence which the 
members placed in the manage- 
ment and officers, as well as the 
marked spirit of co- operation 
plainly indicated that after a 
year’s test standardized and uni- 
form circulation statements have 
come to stay. In spite of the fact 
that the meeting was made up of 
several more or less competitive 
interests, not once throughout the 
entire session was a dissenting 
voice heard. 

Although the Board of Control 


—which will hereafter be known’ 


as the Board of Directors to com- 
ply with the incorporation law— 
felt well satisfied with the Bu- 
reau’s growth of membership, 
which has now reached the 986 
mark, it appreciated that to main- 
tain a proper balance more adver- 
tiser members must be induced to 
join. To bring this about its rec- 
ommendation was adopted to es- 
tablish an associate membership 
for advertisers and agents. 


PRIVILEGES OF ASSOCIATE MEMBER- 
SHIP 


This membership entitles the 
holder to all privileges except the 
right to vote and hold office. It 
also entitles the member to re- 
ceive all reports and other service 
rendered by the bureau, for any 
one of the seven divisions. These 
divisions consist of (1) all maga- 


zines and periodicals, (2) Trade, 
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class and technical papers, (3) 
Farm papers, (4) Newspapers in 
North Atlantic States, (5) News- 
papers in Middle States, (6) 
Newspapers in Southern and 

Western States, (7) All publica- 
tions in Canada. ; 

_If more than one service is de- 
sired, it can be taken on at the 
unit rate, which is $50 a year in 
advance for each service for ad- 
vertisers and $75 a year for adver- 
tising agents. P 

There seemed to be a feeling 
among speakers, particularly in 
the farm paper division, that un- 
der the present system of dues 
there was a tax placed on publica- 
tions with the most efficient circu- 
lation methods, permitting of a 
quick audit. Several resolutions 
suggesting improvement in this di- 
rection were submitted, but the 
matter finally ended by the con- 
vention adopting the recommen- 
dations of the Board of Directors, 
and making the following read- 
justment in the dues of all pub- 
lisher members, except news- 
papers, which remain the same. 

Service Per Week 

1—500,000 circulation or more. .$10.00 
2—250,000, and less than 500.000 9.00 

8—200,000, and less than 250,000 

4—150,000, and less than 200,000 
5—100,000, and less than 150,000 
6— 75,000, and less than 100,000 

7— 50,000, and less than 75,000 
, and less than 50,000 
9— 10,000, and less than 25,000 
5,000, and less than 10,000 
11—Less THEM: BOONE vduccdiscesaws .50 


This amendment naturally drew 
some questions from the news- 
paper camp, which couldn’t see 
why newspapers should be left out 
of any readjustment in dues. This 
led into a discussion of the prac- 
tice of the bureau in making au- 
dits. Figures indicated that prac- 
tically every newspaper so far had 
been audited at a loss. The chair 
caused the papers from a number 
of audits to be brought before the 
convention to impress members 
graphically with the vast amount 
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of work in making a thorough au- 
dit. Some of the stacks were 
four and five inches thick, and 
represented many weeks’ figuring 
and correspondence. One case was 
mentioned where it took the 
A. B.C. auditor four weeks just 
to get a publishers’ list in shape, 
so that it would be possible to fig- 
ure the amount of paper stock con- 
sumed. The firm published four 
papers, only one of which was a 
member. This ocular demonstra- 
tion seemed to awe the members 
who had suggestions pending as to 
how to run the Bureau, and it was 
finally voted to leave the whole 
matter in the hands of the Board 
of Directors. 

The report of the Board of Di- 
rectors showed that so far 384 
audits were completed and under 
way. This work has been slow on 
account of the difficulty of getting 
and training men, but a force of 
33 men has now been organized 
and this work is progressing rap- 
idly. 

The Treasurer’s report showed 
combined receipts (trustee and 
treasurer) of $117,744.44 from 
dues, which added to the receipts 
from other sources made a grand 
total of $124,621.36. Disbursements 
for the year were $97,262.73, leav- 
ing a cash balance of $27,358.63. 


OFFICERS ELECTED FOR THE COMING 
YEAR 


Practically the entire list of offi- 
cers and members of the board of 
directors were re-elected, except 
that M. F. Harris, of Armour & 
Co., becomes secretary, and L. B. 
Jones, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, was elected to the 
Board in place of Henry Dumont, 
of Pacific Coast Borax Company. 

D. Porter, National Builder, 
Chicago, declined renomination as 
business-press member on _ the 
Board, and E. R. Shaw, of Practi- 
cal Engineer, Chicago, was chosen. 

The officers now stand: Louis 
Bruch, American Radiator Com- 
pany, Chicago, president; Curtis 

Brady, Woman’s World, Chi- 
cago, first vice-president; A. W. 
Erickson, The Erickson Company, 
New York, second vice-president ; 
M. F. Harris, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, secretary; Hope- 
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well L. Rogers, Chicago Daily 
News, treasurer. 

Russell R. Whitman was chosen 
managing director for another 
year, with a salary increase from 
$12,000.00. Mr. Whitman, how- 
ever, declined to accept the in- 
creased salary on the grounds that 
he believed this was the time when 
every available dollar ought to go 
into increased service and not in- 
creased salaries, He was given a 
tremendous ovation, and the mat- 
ter was compromised by sending 
the Whitman family away on a 
vacation, “wherever he wanted 
to go, and for as long as he want- 
ed to stay’ at the Bureau’s ex- 
pense. 


Use Ads to Fight Chicago Car 
Strikers 


In Chicago it is said that advertising 
by the Chicago Surface Lines had a 
large part to do with the decision to 
arbitrate the recent strike. 

On the theory that public opinion is 
the deciding factor in industrial dis- 
putes, the car company used pages in 
the Chicago newspapers to lay its case 
before the public. In the same issue 
of the morning papers that contained 
the news that the strike was declared 
the company ran an ad headed: “Who 
Is Responsible for This Strike?” 

In this advertisement the company 
gave a complete résumé of the case prior 
to the declaring of the strike, empha- 
sizing the fact that the real issue of 
the strike was not wages but arbitra- 
tion. “Shall a strike or a threat of a 
strike,’ asks the copy, ‘“‘force the aban- 
donment of the principle of arbitration? 
We believe we know what the people of 
Chicago will reply to this question. 
The management believes that a duty 
devolves upon it at this time to uphold 
the principle of arbitration; that if this 
principle is surrendered there will no 
longer exist any peaceful and lawful 
method of adjusting differences of this 
character in the city.” 

Partly as a result of this frank ap- 
peal, and partly because of a similar 
attitude taken by the newspapers edito- 
rially, there seemed to be a pronounced 
sentiment among the newspaper readers 
of Chicago in sympathy with the street- 
car company. 

After the strike was called off the 
Surface Lines had another advertise- 
ment in the papers, reciting the victory 
won by both sides on account of the 
agreement to arbitrate. 


Hawkesworth With “Harper’s 
Bazar” 

R. W. Hawkesworth, at one time New 

England manager for System Magazine, 


has recently joined the advertising de- 
partment of Harper’s Bazar. 
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How Shall 
Teachers of Advertising 
Be Guided? 


An Advertising Teacher’s Survey 
of the School’s Part in Developing 
Standards and Principles—Dan- 
ger Lies in Keeping Apart from 
Practical Life—Four Admonitions 
for Instructors 


By Ralph Starr Butler 
Of the 


Portion of address before the Teachers’ 
Conference at the Chicago Conven- 
tion, A. A. C. of W. 








University of Wisconsin 


CTIVE business first saw the 

need of developing standards, 
and it took the first steps in meet- 
ing the need. 
_ Then the schools stepped in. At 
first they simply accepted what 
business had done, tried to codify 
the results and passed them on 
to their students. But that, al- 
though a worthy thing in itself, 
is not sufficient. The schools 
must do their part in developing 
standards, in analyzing methods 
and processes, in putting their 
facilities at the disposal of the 
investigators on the business fir- 
ing-line and in proving themselves 
not merely recorders and follow- 
ers of business, but real, working. 
helpful, constructive allies of 
those who are putting into prac- 
tice the principles already discov- 
ered and who are eager for the 
development of more. 

This work of the schools is 
nearly all in the future. Some- 
thing has been done, it is true, 
notably in the fields of account- 
ing, finance and advertising. More 
of this must be done, however; 
and on the strength of what is 
done and how well it is done the 
business world will largely judge 
the value of education for indus- 
try. 

Those business men who op- 
pose standardization, who ques- 
tion laboratory methods of study- 
ing business practices, must be 
won over by results. 

I have in mind a well-known 
advertiser who was asked whether 
he had confidence in laboratory 
tests of advertisements. There 


was some question as to the pos- 
sibility of reproducing in the class- 
room the exact conditions that 
prevail when the average reader 
is placed face to face with an 
advertisement. He said he was 
not interested in discussing this 
possibility. If the laboratory in- 
vestigator proved himself and his 
conclusions right a sufficient num- 
ber of times, the advertiser would 
stand convinced and would gladly 
use this new method of looking 
before he leaped into a big adver- 
tising expenditure. 

That is, or ought to be, the at- 
titude of the business world, and 
it is just that attitude which is 
going to make it possible for the 
colleges to bear the same relation 
to active business that the testing 
laboratories bear to practising en- 
gineers. 


FOR THE TEACHERS’ GUIDANCE 


I want to suggest four things 
that, for the good of business 
and for the good of business edu- 
cation, we teachers should keep 
constantly in mind, 

The first is the danger we share 
with all other teachers—the dan- 
ger of losing a suitable sense of 
proportion between ourselves and 
our work and the world we are 
trying to serve. Let us not take 
ourselves so seriously that we lose 
our sense of humor. We should 
remember that we are not leading 
in the field of business education. 
We are following; and we are 
following business men who are 
watching us closely, some of them 
with sympathy and others with 
suspicion and only half-hearted 
tolerance. We must go very slow- — 
ly indeed. We must be keenly 
conscious of our limitations and 
of the limited possibilities of the 
subjects we teach. We must keep 
our minds and our ears open to 
learn what the business world 
wants of us, but we must not let 
ourselves be ‘stampeded by an in- 
sistent voice that does not truly 
represent business sentiment. 

We must remember that only a 
handful of business principles are 
developed; that the definite, rec- 
ognized body of knowledge in any 
business subject is definitely lim- 
ited, and that to attempt to ex- 
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ceed that recognized limit and to 
set up principles that are not 
principles, but are merely theories, 
will bring respect and prestige 
neither to us personally nor to the 
profession we are trying to serve. 
We must avoid extravagant 
claims of what we can do for our 
students; we must hew strictly to 
the line ‘of absolute truth in the 
advertising of our work and of 
our possibilities; and we must in 
all ways exhibit that modesty of 
claim and of endeavor which fit- 
tingly clothes the struggling be- 
ginner in any field of activity. 
The second important thing for 
business teachers to remember is 
that we must grow with our sub- 


ject. Business teaching has suf- 
fered from its teachers. - Too 
often school authorities have 


thought that anyone was compe- 
tent to teach business, and, as a 
result, many high crimes have 
been committed in the name of 
business education. The day of 
the business teacher inexperienced 
in business is rapidly closing. I 
have no sympathy with the recent 
statement in an advertising peri- 
odical to the effect that the only 
one who could teach anything 
worth while to an advertising class 
would be a man who had served 
long and successfully in a variety 
of executive positions in the ad- 
vertising world. If that conten- 
tion were true there would be 
little teaching of business; for the 
pre-eminently successful execu- 
tives who are willing to forego 
the large salaries of business for 
the small salaries of teaching are 
few and far between. 

Those who can do a thing the 
most successfully are by no means 
the ones who can always teach 
others the most successfully to 
do that thing. I do contend, 
though, that the successful busi- 
ness teacher of the future must 
be one who, while primarily a 
teacher with a teacher’s training, 
temperament, experience and 
ideals, must also have had suffi- 
cient experience in business to 
give him the business man’s point 
of view, to know what is possi- 
ble and what is impossible in busi- 
ness education, to be able to pick 
the practical from the impractical, 
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to study the business field and to 
organize its principles and prac- 
tices and to meet business men on 
an equal basis of common inter- 
ests, common language and com- 
mon purpose, 

A third thing for us to bear in 
mind is that any subject embraced 
by the schools runs a risk in its 
teaching of becoming detached 
from practical life, and of being 
given an academic twist that is 
likely to do it harm. 

As an illustration, consider the 
subject of law. - Not so many 
years ago the only way to learn 
law was to go into a lawyer’s 
office. Then the schools took it 
up, and lawyers and teachers alike 
found that formal university in- 
struction was miles ahead of the 
old clerk-apprentice system. Of 
late years, however, the pendulum 
seems to have swung a little too 
far; here and there we find law 
schools that teach excellently the 
science of jurisprudence, but that 
are so far removed from the at- 
mosphere of the street and the 
courts that their graduates know 
very little of actual laws and of 
the practical methods of invoking 
their aid, 

If the teaching of business ever 
reaches this stage, it will be in a 
bad way. Deliver us from the 
academic spirit in business educa- 
tion. May we keep the path well 
worn between the classroom and 
the arena of real business. 

Finally, while determining to be 
practical above all things, let us 
remember that education is for 
life and that business is only a 
small part of life. The narrowly 
practical business teacher is no 
better than the too academic busi- 
ness teacher. If we are so enthu- 
siastic in support of our own sub- 
jects that we prejudice students 
against those cultural studies that 
make for better ideals and broad- 
er living, we shall be traitors to 
our profession. If this is the day 
of the specialist, it is also the 
day of the broadly trained busi- 
ness man. He must be able to 
do one thing well, but he must 
also know something of many 
things. Breadth of vision and di- 
rectness of purpose go hand in 
hand. 








Half-minute Stories of the Speeches 
at Chicago Convention 


Brief Summaries and Selections of Addresses Before Members of A. A. 
C. of W., June 20-24 


Harn On _ Circulation 


Audits 


THE. benefit to the general ad- 

vertiser of an organized audit 
of circulation, said O. C. Harn, ad- 
vertising manager of the National 
Lead Company,-is found first in 
the assurance that he will get 
what he pays for, and second that 
he will have a broad basis for ac- 
curate comparisons. Part of the 
address was as follows: 

“T believe there is no ques- 
tion in the minds of most ad- 
vertisers as to the desirability of 
knowing that circulation state- 
ments are true. The only ques- 
tion which may arise is as to the 
necessity for a systematic method 
Of audits such as the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations represents, 
and which the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers has approved. 
I have known advertising man- 
agers, and good ones, to say: 
‘Well, I’m not much interested in 
this audit business because I use 
a small list and I am very inti- 
mately acquainted with all the pub- 
lishers. I know just about what 
each one has in the way of circu- 
lation, and I know the character 
of their readers from personal 
observation.’ 

“There are two reasons why 
this rather plausible platform is 
unsound. The first is that these 
men are just as liable to be fooled 
about their favorite publications 
as you or I. In fact, I have known 
the sellers of advertising space 
themselves to be fooled by their 
own employers as to the amount 
of circulation they were selling 
to advertisers. 

“In the second place, these men 
are taking too narrow a view. This 
movement for systematic audited 
circulations is not for the two- 
penny purpose of telling the adver- 
tiser whether the publisher is a liar 
or not. It is more fundamental 


and more comprehensive than that. 
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It is to establish for all time and 
for the whole advertising field a 
broad basis of comparison. It is 
to provide a universal language in 
which such terms as ‘circulation,’ 
‘paid circulation,’ ‘net paid circu- 
lation,’ ‘subscriber,’ ‘renewal,’ ‘per- 
centage of. returns, ‘bulk circu- 
lation,’ etc., etc., shall have defi- 
nite meaning, and shall be accu- 
rately used. 

“Tt is designed to place the 
question of quantity of circula- 
tion out in the open for advertis- 
ers, so that in any specific case 
the question of quality of a cir- 
culation and its fitness for the 
purpose in hand may be delved 
into without wasting any time 
upon quantity. 

“Indeed, certain broad facts 
tending to indicate the kind of 
circulation should be shown by 
the audit, though, in my opinion 
neither the auditors nor any asso- 
ciation should attempt to pass 
judgment on the facts which they 
may dig up. For instance, the 
organization should tell us how 
the publication gets its circula- 
tion, but should not presume to 
tell me whether circulation se- 
cured in those ways is good or 
bad for me to use. I must judge 
that for myself.” 


No Child’s Play to Edit 
House-organ 


N his talk before the house-or- 

gan division, G. B. Sharpe, ad- 
vertising manager of the De Laval 
Separator Company, made it clear 
that the job of preparing a house- 
organ is not one for casual atten- 
tion. Better not issue a house- 
organ if you are not willing to 
pay the price in continuous atten- 
tion, and in the considerable cash 
outlay that is usually required, was 
the inference to be drawn from 
his remarks. He said in part: 

“During the past year or two 
we have taken cognizance of the 
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fact that country merchants and 
dealers throughout the country 
were receiving a far greater nuin- 
ber of publications of this char- 
acter than ever before. One of my 
assistants counted in one hardware 
and implement dealer's store in 
Iowa some twenty such publica- 
tions received by that dealer in 
one month, 

“Mainly by reason of this we 
have during the last year or two 
given a good deal more attention 
to the physical appearance and ty- 
pography of our house-organ, us- 
ing two and three color specially 
designed cover pages, and in other 
ways dressing it up and making 
it attractive to the eye, so that 
among a bunch of other similar 
papers claiming the dealer’s at- 
tention our own would stand out 
strongly by contrast and invite the 
dealer’s interest and perusal. 

“Of course there are probably 
a good many to whom we mail 
this publication who never read 
it, but on the other hand we know 
that there are a great many of 
our dealers who read it carefully 
every month, and who no doubt 
are benefited thereby and enabled 
to handle our line more intelli- 
gently, thus increasing both their 
own profits and ours. 

“I get a good many letters from 
other concerns making inquiry as 
to the advisability of their starting 
a house-organ. I do not pose as 
a house-organ authority, and it is 
often hard to know what to say 
in answer to such inquiries. I am 
firmly convinced that a live house- 
organ, properly edited and backed 
up, is a profitable asset to any 
organization, but unless its destiny 
is placed in the hands of someone 
already in the organization who 
has ability as an editor and writer, 
who is thoroughly familiar with 
all the policies, aspirations and 
plans of his house, and who can 
give it the time, thought, and 
planning necessary to ‘get your 
message to Garcia, don’t tackle 
the house-organ problem. If you 
haven’t such a man in your organ- 
ization already, go out and get 
him. The making of a real house- 
organ is a man’s-size job and de- 
serves all the careful planning 
and the enthusiastic co-operation 
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that the biggest and brainiest men 
in your organization can give it.’ 





Hammesfahr Says 
Audits Are Eliminating 
Unhealthy Circulations 


“THE Value and Necessity of 
Circulation Audits from the 
Publisher's Standpoint” was the 
subject of the address by A.C. G. 
Hammesfahr, advertising manager 
of Collier's. One of the chief 
benefits that have resulted from 
the general auditing of circula- 
tions, which is really as produc- 
tive of good from the advertiser’s 
standpoint as that of the publish- 
er, is the elimination of doubt in 
deciding upon the list of mediums 
in which to advertise. 
“The time is past,” said Mr. 
Hammesfahr, “when publishers 
have to spend much energy in talk- 
ing to advertisers about their cir- 
culation figures. Present-day circu- 
lation audits eliminate all the doubt 
and unnecessary wrangling that has 
marked so many transactions be- 
tween the advertiser or his agency 
and the publisher. The result is 
greater faith in advertising on the 
part of everybody concerned, 
“Through proper audits the pub- 
lisher has been able to remove 
perhaps the greatest handicap that 
has beset his business. It was 
reasonable to suppose that keen 
business men, whose dealings are 
all based on the policy of ‘show 
me,’ would sooner or later object 
to buying ‘pig-in-a-poke’ circula- 
tion in magazines, newspapers, 
and trade papers. It has been 
said so often that it hardly needs 
repeating, that circulation is a 
commodity that should be sold on 
the same basis as anything else. 
“Circulation audits pay the pub- 
lisher because they make him dig 
deep into one of the most im- 
portant sides of his business, caus- 
ing him to eliminate the unsound 
and unhealthy things in connec- 
tion with it. Much of the change 
and unrest in the publishing busi- 
ness during the past few years are 
due to the rigid investigations that 
have been made into circulation 
conditions ‘by advertisers and 
agents interested in proper audits. 
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An Announcement 
By 


McBride, Nast & Co. 


HEN the firm of McBride, Nast & Com- 
pany was formed, it was with the ex- 
pectation that Mr. McBride and Mr. Nast 


, would be able to give a portion of their time 


and attention to the management of the re- 


spective properties for which they were each . 


directly responsible. But the interests and 
activities of the partners so broadened that 
such a division of time and attention was found 
to be impractical. 

As a result of this, it has been decided to 
separate, in the future, the publishing interests 
of the firm. 

With such an end in view, Mr. Nast now 
retires from the firm, having purchased from 
it the lists, contracts and good will, of HOUSE 
AND GARDEN, a magazine which will here- 
after be published under his imprint. 

The firm’s two remaining magazines— 
TRAVEL, and LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
—and its entire Book Publishing interests, will 
hereafter be controlled and managed by Mr. 
McBride. 

As a matter of sentiment and mutual good 
will, Mr. McBride and Mr. Nast, will each re- 
tain a small interest in the recently segregated 
properties of the firm. 

(Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE. 
CONDE NAST. 
June 12, 1915. 
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As a result, most publications of 
every class are now building on 
foundations of solid rock.” 





Getting Results from the 


Engraver 
ETTER Engravings — How 
- to Get Them,” was the 


subject of several of the addresses 
before the Graphic Arts Depart- 
ment. 

E. W. Houser, president of the 
Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, 
developed the thought of the im- 
portance of having the results se- 
cured in engravings comply with 
the requirements of the purchaser. 
Very many purchasers of en- 
gravings have no adequate con- 
ception of the meaning of “idea” 
as applied to illustrating, and buy- 
ers must be educated. He said: 

“What has made the big maga- 
zines possible? 

“What has made the mail-order 
business the mammoth industry in 
this country? 

“What has been the direct and 
primary cause for the miraculous 
increase in the volume and value 
of advertising in the last decade? 

“Pictures ! 

“It has been my experience 
that much of the success of the 
engraving industry depends upon 
the salesman. He must not only 
be able to understand all that the 
customer wants, but must also re- 
duce the customer’s ideas and in- 
structions to concrete form within 
the limitations of the engraving 
process; he must further possess 
the ability to transmit the instruc- 
tions to the various departments 
called upon to contribute their 
portion of the work.” 

How the engraver may afford 
assistance in the preparation of 
illustrations was stated thus by 
Charles W. Beck, treasurer and 
general manager of the Beck En- 
graving Company, Philadelphia: 

“For the last fifteen years, our 
company has been trying to co- 
operate with the advertiser in the 
preparation of illustrations, and as 
far as we are individually con- 
cerned, our efforts have not shown 
the results that they should. 


“The majority of advertising 
managers and agency men show 
very little consideration for the 
photo-engraver. ‘They treat him 
like a red-headed stepson.’ They 
do not give him credit for having 
ideas, or the ability to present 
their printed page in such a way 
as to create an added interest to 
that of the copy or illustration 
prepared by the artist. 

“And, I am frank to admit that 
this is due to a great extent to the 
photo-engraver himself. It is not 
that he has not the ability to be 
of constructive help to the adver- 
tiser; but it is due to the keen 
competition that exists in our 
business and that has led to such 
low prices being quoted to the ad- 
vertiser by the engraver, that he 
cannot take the copy and even by 
doing as little work as is possible 
make a cent on it. 

“The majority of advertisers 
are missing the big opportunity 
of having their illustrations look 
their best in the magazines by 
making price the main considera- 
tion and buying as cheap as they 
can. When their printed page 
finally appears it is lost on ac- 
count of being commonplace, not 
given reasonable attention, and 
this sometimes in spite of excel- 
lent copy and good drawing. No 
doubt it is cheap, but it looks 
cheap. 

“If those among you who place 
photo-engraving will look around 
you and pick out the man in the 
engraving establishment who has 
ideas and appreciates the results 
that ought to be obtained from 
the standpoint of the photographer 
and artist and knows more or less 
about the mechanical limitations 
of the mediums in which the 
plates are going to appear, and you 
work with that individual and put 
yourself in his hands and let him 
make your engravings to suit the 
purpose for which they are to be 
used and then bill you what they 
are worth, you can’t lose.” 

J. W. Rawsthorne told what the 
purchaser of engravings should 
know about the plate-making 
process. He said in part: 

“Tt is not necessary that a buyer 
should know how to take a photo- 
graph, or know any of the techni- 
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calities of photography, but it is 
necessary for him to know that a 
small ‘Kodak’ picture, with its 
frequent distortion of vertical 
perspective, its lack of values and 
depth of tone, is not good copy— 
that too much care cannot be 
taken in getting a good negative, 
well posed and lighted, clean and 
distinct to the very edge, and a 
print that brings out all the values 
obtained in the negative. 

“It is not necessary, in buying 
illustrations, to know the tech- 
nique of pen-and-ink or wash draw- 
ings; it is not essential, though 
highly advantageous, to know 
something of the elements of pic- 
torial composition as applied to 
advertising, but it is essential that 
the buyer know enough of the 
capabilities of the art department 
he chooses to execute his work 
to have full confidence in what 
they can do for him. 


“After the photograph, or draw- 
ing, is made, it is not necessary for 
the buyer to know the technical 
details of plate-making, but if he 
is a constant user, he should know 
the elements of the process. 

“He should know that half- 
tones are made through a screen, 
and why a screen is used, so that 
he would understand why a fine 
screen cannot be used for all pur- 
poses. He should know that extra 
work on a plate over the flat rate 
represents an added investment in 
that plate which he should pay 
for. He should know that prov- 
ing is a process that takes time 
and material, and that extra 
proofs are an added item of cost. 

“He should know that paper 
and ink, make-ready and press- 
work, have a tremendous influence 
on the final result—that photo-en- 
graving is but the first step in a 
manufacturing process that doesn’t 
end until the literature is de- 
posited in the mails. 

“He should realize that the 
only reason he invests in engrav- 
ings at all is because he believes 
they will help him sell his prod- 
uct, and that injudicious economy 
in this direction is like turning 
out a cheap salesman to do the 
work that demands the capacities 
of a high-priced man, and expect 
him to get away with it.” 


Harvard’s Eco- 
nomic Approach to Ad- 
vertising Problems 


PEAKING on this subject, 

Paul T. Cherington showed 
why advertising has not been es- 
tablished, thus far, as a separate 
course of study at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Until a student has thor- 
oughly grasped the economic sig- 
nificance of any advertising effort 
—its place in the selling scheme 
—it is the belief of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration that he is not in a 
position to undertake a detailed 
study of the externals of adver- 
tising without encountering the 
danger of mistaking the outward 
expression of advertising for the 
real substance. 

Different aspects of advertising 
are treated in the School in five 
courses. In explanation of the 
training offered in these courses 
Mr. Cherington said: . 

“Some phases of the mechanics 
of advertising are treated in con- 
nection with courses offered by 
the School in Printing and Pub- 
lishing. Thus far the work in this 
particular branch of the subject 
has been allowed to develop with- 
out very close reference to the 
work in advertising in the other 
departments of the School, but 
hereafter it is expected that this 
work will be year by year more 
closely co-ordinated with the 
phases of the subject treated in 
other courses. 

“In the course in Business Sta- 
tistics a good deal of attention 
is given to the methods available 
for statistical analysis of markets 
and for the collection and pres- 
entation of the results of statis- 
tical tests. This portion of the 
work in statistics is developing 
rapidly and has been made from 
the start to supplement the treat- 
ment of advertising given in other 
courses. 

“In the course in Business Pol- 
icy, which is confined to second- 
year students, the point of view 
for all the work is that of the 
general manager, and advertising 
is given a prominent place in the 
discussion of selling plans. Many 
of the problems which are at- 
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PERFORMANCE 1 


Some organizations have their pride in their ability to secure 
new accounts. 

Some are proud of the number and variety of their accounts. 
Some are happyin the ‘‘big names’ ’ they carry on their books. 
While we are complimented by the acquisition of each new 
client— 

And are happy in the thought that our versatility is believed 
in by a number and variety of advertisers; 

While we are grateful that some of the ‘‘big names’’ in manu- 
facturing and advertising have shown their faith in us by 
entrusting their advertising to us— 

Our deepest pride and satisfaction lie in the fact that in eight 


ge 


we get by intelligent soliciting, we hold by steadfast per- 
formance. 
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et RY ADVERTISING COMPANY 
International Life Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Audit Bureau 

of Circulations. 
We believe in and 
are influen 
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Evansville Is Prospering 


When one sees a steel struc- 
ture going up ten stories—the 
framework of a modern bank 
and office building costing half 
a million dollars; across the 
street another six story bank and 
office building costing a quarter 
of a million dollars; a depart- 
ment store covering nearly a 
quarter of a block; a municipal 
coliseum; a government lock 
and dam costing $2,000,000; 
great factory additions; schools, 
apartment houses and hundreds 
of new homes under construc- 
tion—it is evident that Evans- 
ville is a live, prosperous city, 
the center of a rich, populous 
territory. 

The representative newspaper 
of Evansville and its field is 


The Evansville Courier 


Write for copy of Midsum- 
mer Number published June 
27th. It’s an eye-opener. 

These are the times when 
wise salesmanagers are looking 
for responsive and profitable 
fields for further development. 
Evansville has felt little effect 
of the wave of business conser- 
vatism and restraint that has 
swept the country. The city 
and section offers unusual op- 
portunities along all trade lines. 


THE EVANSVILLE COURIER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Idg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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tacked by the students during the 
year deal specifically with adver- 
tising as an integral part of the 
selling operations of different 
types of concerns. 

“Arrangement has been com- 
pleted within the past few weeks 
to make the course known as 
‘Marketing, Advanced Course’ 
(which also is confined to second- 
year students) deal mainly with 
critical, analytical and constructive 
studies of advertising and selling 
campaigns. This work will be 
largely in the nature of laboratory 
and clinical work and is designed 
to give the student a type of train- 
ing in some respects analogous 
to that which medical students. re- 
ceive in clinics, where they study 
under direction the concrete diffi- 
culties which present themselves 
under conditions of real life. The 
plans for this course have been 
several years in maturing, and the 
School will be more willing and 
able to discuss them after they 
have been given a practical trial. 

“Up to the present time the most 
conspicuous part of the School’s 
training in advertising has been 
in the first-year course in what 
is called ‘Marketing,’ which is re- 
quired of all students entering the 
School. The treatment of the 
subject in this course illustrates 
better than any amount of dis- 
cussion the theory upon which the 
School has werked in its approach 
to the subject. For this reason 
it may be well to explain a little 
in detail the method by which the 
subject is handled in this course. 

“The central idea in this theory, 
if there is a well-defined theory, 
is the fact that advertising is es- 
sentially a part of selling. This 
involves the necessity of develop- 
ing a fairly clear idea of the ele- 
ments of a sale. If we assume 
that a perfectly simple sale con- 
sists of a transfer of goods for 
money, we find that the four ele- 
ments of the sale are the seller, 
the goods, the buyer and the 
money. This, of course, leaves 
out of consideration the intensity 
of the buyer’s estimate of the 
utility of the goods or the money, 
and simply takes it for granted 
that the utility of each in the 
minds of the buyer and seller is 
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such as to effect a_ transfér. 

“Advertising introduces a fifth 
and entirely new element into the 
transaction because it involves a 
deliberate attempt to change the 
buyer’s idea of the utility of the 
goods he is to buy. This, of course, 
means a complete modification of 
any theory of value or any theory 
of price upon which a ‘pure’ sale 
might be based.” 





Bunting Resents 
Attacks on Premium 
Advertising 


ENRY S. BUNTING, editor 

of the Novelty News, in his 
address before the Conference on 
Premium Advertising, June 22, 
vigorously took to task those in 
other branches of advertising who, 
he believed, violated advertising 
ethics by treating premium men 
unfairly. He said in part: 





“No representative premium ad- | 
vertiser ever knocks other media. | 
In ten years I have not known of | 


an exception. 
ers are the biggest users of 
other media. Premium advertis- 
ing preaches that it realizes its 
best mission only when harnessed 
up with other advertising meth- 
ods. It puts ‘pull’ into every 
other form of media when used 
in conjunction with them. Pre- 
mium advertising does not pre- 
tend, or try, or wish to think that 
it is the only form of advertising, 
or that it is the best form of ad- 
vertising for every purpose, or 
that other forms of advertising 
ought to be prohibited by law. 

“Why do we find a great body 
of advertising men, newspaper 
publishers, passing a_ resolution 
that premium advertising is calcu- 
lated to deflect revenue from the 
pockets of newspaper publishers 
and, therefore, is utterly to be de- 
spised ? 

“Premium advertising interests, 
which spend millions of dollars 
annually with newspaper publish- 
ers—consult the list of members 
in this organization to see how 
true this statement is—premium 
advertising interests, to repeat, 
prefer to believe for the time be- 
ing that the act of the newspaper 


Premium advertis- | 
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Letter Insurance 


A Government stamp on the 
outside of a letter is a fair guar- 
antee for its safe delivery. The 
stamp costs two cents, or 4% 
of the total investment. The 
fact that a letter is written on 


is a fair guarantee that the let- 
ter will be read and respected. 
The crackle of quality and the 
clean, strong-fibred appearance 
of such stationery cannot be 
disregarded, and this costs but 


2%. 





If the time has come when your 
business and its ideals require sucli 
paper to represent them properly, 
we will be glad to send you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. A simple request written on 
your present letterhead will bring it. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SoutH Haptey FAtts, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 
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publishers was not one of mature 
deliberation, did not represent any 
general conviction on the part of 
those present, but was merely one 
of those familiar resolutions, in- 
troduced at the instance of some- 
one having a particular ax to 
grind, and passed in the press of 
routine, without any general ap- 
preciation of its real purport. If 
this is the correct view of the sit- 
uation, then, no doubt, this body 
at its next meeting will do the 
amende honorable by rescinding 
that resolution. Particularly have 
we the right to expect this, be- 
cause there have been no greater 
’ beneficiaries of premium advertis- 
ing than these self-same publish- 
ers. 

“Again, why does a great Chi- 
cago merchant house go out of its 
way to issue a proclamation at- 
tacking the rectitude of premium 
advertising? What construction 
would this company like to have 
the advertising profession, the 
drygoods trade and the consum- 
ing public put upon its unusual 
and uncalled-for action? Would 
it expect that people will be easily 
persuaded that it is foolish to ac- 
cept a commission on the patron- 
age they have to bestow? 

“The fact that more than a 
month afterward it was found 
that this house operated a pre- 
mium system of its own and gave 
out its own tokens with the sale 
of goods over its retail counter in 
one of its departments, and re- 
deeming its tokens with pre- 
miums, does not in the least build 
credit for this establishment. 

“Again, I might allude to the 
insincerity of another great Chi- 
cago house which, after coming 
out against premium advertising, 
was found within a month after- 
ward to be aggressively seeking 
to sell certain of its products to 
premium houses to be used for 
premium purposes, this activity 
taking the form of sending sales- 
men openly to solicit the premium 
trade, issuing a new wholesale 
catalogue with a strong argument 
to merchants to use premiums as 
trade-stimulators, and to buy such 
Premiums of the house in ques- 
tion. 

“Finally, in closing, let me ask 


why do enlightened trade papers 
likewise deal in the wares of dem- 
agogism whenever they set out to 
discredit premium advertising, by 
studiously alluding to premiums 
as the getting of ‘something for 
nothing’? Why do they make 
such belabored arguments in this 
connection to the effect that the 
getting of something for nothing 
is an economic fallacy, does not 
exist, never existed, and that the 
person who thinks he is getting 
something for nothing is only 
fooled—with every word of which 
the premium advertising man fully 
agrees and says, ‘Yes, that is the 
literal truth.’ What has it got to 
do with the case? Surely these 
papers must know that premium 
tokens are not given for nothing 
—that they are given for trade, 
for purchases made and purchases 
paid for in good hard cash; and 
that such patronage is by no 
means to be accounted as a mere 
nothing. 

“Purchases of goods are the one 
valuable and necessary service 
rendered by the public to the man 
in business. Custom is worth its 
cost, worth: the high price paid 
for it. All the world admits this 
by spending money freely in the 
mere hope of getting more busi- 
ness. That’s why we are adver- 
tising men. Patronage is bought 
with a price like any other com- 
modity.” 


Believes Ad- 
vertising Raises 
man’s Status 


HAT W. W. Wilson, di- 
rector of advertising of the 
American Law Book Company, 


Sales- 


-had to say to the Book Publishers’ 


Department about advertising and 
its effect upon the importance of 
salesmen and upon their income 
should find its way to those sales- 
men who look upon their com- 
pany’s advertising as their deadly 
enemy. 

As advertising becomes more 
and more efficient there will be 
a call for salesmen more highly 
trained to “cash in” on that ad- 
vertising. The personnel of sales- 
men will be elevated. Their re- 
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What’s Wrong With 
This Illustration? 


The artist forgot the reins. You will say 
that no one would be so thoughtless as to 
make such a mistake. But are artists ever so 
thoughtless as to picture reins and forget Anti- 
Skid Chains in their illustrations of automo- 
biles? Yes, there are a number of artists who 
have been guilty of such thoughtlessness, and 
therefore we are buying space in Printers’ 
Ink to remind them that the majority of mo- 
torists always “chain the tires to safety” when 
traveling in snow, mud or on wet pavements, 
and we are asking these artists to write us for 
illustrations of Chain Equipped Tires. 





WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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30,000 Daily 


Before this issue of “‘PRINTERS’ 
INK’’ is hardly dry, 30,000 daily 
will be the average circulation of 


“LE SOLEIL,” Quebec 


Greatest circulation in Quebec City. 


Greatest circulation in Canada, east 
of Montreal. 


Three times the circulation of any 
other Quebec paper, either French 
or English. 


“LE SOLEIL” has an exclusive cir- 
culation in the most prosperous section 
of Canada. 


Rate 4 Cents A Line Flat 








‘Le Soleil’? Publishing Co., Ltd. 
QUEBEC, CANADA 


Henri Gagnon, Manager 


New York: Geo. B. David Company, Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue 


Chicago: Geo. B. David Company, Inc. 
601 Hartford Building 
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muneration will necessarily be in- 
creased instead of diminished. The 
salesmen who will read aright the 
signs of the times and put them- 
selves into accord with the com- 
ing demands of advertising and 
selling will profit in proportion to 
their increased skill. 

Speaking particularly of book 
salesmen working on commission, 
Mr. Wilson said: 

“Reducing the discussion of the 
subject down to its final analysis, 
I believe that efficient advertising 
will tend to increase the commis- 
sion paid salesmen, because the 
more proficient advertising be- 
comes in locating prospects, the 


. more necessary and imperative it 


will be for salesmen to go out 
and ‘bring home the bacon.’ Speed 
in closing the order will count 
mightily. 

“And the more skilled and suc- 
cessful the salesman becomes in 
getting orders, the more commis- 
sion he will demand for his abil- 
ity to produce. And the house 
will certainly be glad to pay the 
price.” 





What an Advertising 
Text-book Should Be 


HE requirements of an ade- 
quate text-book for teaching 
advertising were discussed by 
Hugh E. Agnew, instructor in ad- 
vertising in the University of 
Washington. He said, in part: 
“There are two classes of ad- 
vertising students; one wants to 
know advertising, the other wants 
to know about advertising. To 
the students of commerce, of 
engineering, of pharmacy and of 
forestry, advertising is something 
to b: supervised, to be disposed of 
by the manager, and they have 
aspirations to be managers. They 
want to know about advertising, 
rather than to know advertising. 
“To the real students of adver- 
tising some sort of laboratory 
course is quite as essential as it 
is to the students of physics or 
chemistry. Who will volunteer to 
furnish a laboratory manual of 
advertising? 
“As regards text-books, the 
chief needs are, first a text-book 


written by an advertiser who is a 
psychologist, an artist, an econ- 
omist and a grammarian, and who 
sees the use each of these may be 
to advertising; not the text by 
psychologists, economists, artists 
and grammarians as they see their 
professions bear on advertising. 

“Second, we need text-books 
that furnish working material, 
laboratory manuals. We want 
some definite, comprehensive, rep- 
resentative problems that students 
can supply theories to, at least to 
the same extent that engineering 
students test out theories in their 
laboratories. 

“These text-books will best meet 
the requirements if they are not 
pedantic preachments, written with 
the authority and dictatorial style 
of a Herbert Spencer. Text- 
books are too often faulty in that 
regard. They leave a_ student 
with a feeling of finality to which 
the instructor adds his stamp of 
approval. No room is left for 
difference, or doubt. The abso- 
lute in advertising is still beyond 
the horizon. The writers of texts 
may well emulate Cherington, as 
to method. Present the proposi- 
tion, the method of attack, the 
evidence on both sides, leaving 
the student and instructor to work 
out conclusions, which may, or 
may not, coincide, but which can 
each be maintained with a clear 
and complete understanding of 
the other side.” 





Shall the Retailer Issue a 
‘ Catalogue? 


OME manufacturers are occa- 
sionally asked by their dealers 
for advice on the feasibility of 
this or that retail advertising plan. 
The best way to. answer such 
queries is to cite “cases.” If a 
manufacturer inquired about cata- 
logues for -retailers, the experi- 
ence of the Titche- Goettinger 
Company, the Dallas department 
store, might afford an instance to 
quote. A. G. Chaney, the store’s 
advertising manager, said: 

“I have never been able to make 
the semi-annual catalogue pay. 
This is largely due to our great 
distance from the market. It does 
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seem that every large store could 
issue a catalogue of some kind or 
size and make it pay. I am in 
favor of a catalogue that will live 
for eight or nine months in the 
year, issued in the early spring, 
and a small one especially for 
holiday business, to be issued in 
the month of November. 

“In Texas we have good, large 
cities in almost every section of 
the State. In other States you will 
find only one or two large places, 
and it is such locations as this that 
can get better returns from the 
catalogue. 

“The only mail-order proposi- 
tion I have ever made pay is to 
get a flat cast from the newspaper 
of some of my page white-goods 
ads or like events, then turn it 
over to a job office and have a big 
bunch run off, folded, one or two 
inserts put in, clipped and lines 
ruled for the address on that. part 
which is to be folded out. This 
eliminates a big bunch of expense, 
gives the mail-order patrons 
something fresh, and always re- 
sults in a good bunch of profitable 
business.” 


What Is Quality, Any- 
way? 

N illuminating and unusual 

definition of quality in a 
product, which merits attention, 
was given by Geo. C. Hirst, vice- 
president of the Osborne Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., in his ad- 
dress before the Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Department. Mr. Hirst 
said in part: 

“What is quality? It isn't show. 
It isn’t expense. Honest quality 
costs money, but high cost doesn’t 
inevitably produce quality. High 
price can’t always buy quality. 
Quality is fitness for the purpose 
intended. A fabric of quality is 
one fit to deliver the wear and 
the pleasing appearance that a 
fabric should yield. And an ad- 
vertising specialty of quality is 
one that is fit to gain the attention 
and influence the respect and good 
will of the particular people whose 
business is sought. As long as an 
advertiser selects his specialty ad- 
vertising on that basis his insist- 





ence on quality continues. The 
minute he forgets exactly what it 
is that he purposes to accomplish 
by using a specialty, and begins 
to think of his specialty as some- 
thing to hand out, he necessarily 
dismisses the question of fitness 
and then considers only price. 
After that there is no bottom until 
he drops out altogether. 

“Without quality or fitness for 
its purpose an advertising spe- 
cialty does not pay the advertiser. 
And when it ceases to pay, he 
does not discriminate, but con- 
cludes that the proposition of spe- 
cialty advertising itself is false 
and foolish, “Thus every advertis- 
ing specialty that lacks quality 
tends to reflect on specialty ad- 
vertising, tends to demoralize the 
specialty-advertising business. It 
hurts not only the manufacturer 
who sells it and the merchant who 
buys it, but every other manufac- 
turer of advertising specialties 
who is honestly trying to perform 
an advertising service like that 
performed in the publication field 
by high-class agencies, viz., to in- 
crease the power and usefulness 
of the general business of which 
he is part, as well as make money 
for himself.” 





Unhampered 
Artists Could Improve 
Poster Designs 


F the artists in this country 

were allowed to work out their 
designs unhampered, poster art 
would take a long step ahead. 
Elaborating this thought, August 
W. Hutaf, of the A. M. Briggs 
Company, said in part: 

“We have a group of men in 
this country who can design pos- 
ters that will excel the finest 
work yet produced, just waiting 
for the day when the outdoor 
poster will claim their attention 
and efforts and become the peo- 
ple’s outdoor art gallery that it is 
destined to become. 

“As the best work of the artists 
of this country is to be found in 
the advertising pages of the maga- 
zines—so will the best efforts of 
the best talent of this country be 
shown where everyone can enjoy 
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F To Advertising 
9. Agents— 
A Word With 


You Please— 


F your doctor told you to buy a certain food you’d 

buy it, wouldn’t you? 

Do you know that there are 150,000 doctors in the 
United States recommending daily, to their millions 
of patients, not only foods, but hygienic articles of 
all kinds for use in the home, hospital and sick room? 


Do you realize what a tremendous buying influ- 
ence the family physician exerts? 


Do you know that the medical profession spent 
over one million dollars last year in automobiles, 
tires and accessories ? 


Don’t think you can reach these doctors effectively 
through general mediums, for you can’t do it. 


The physician reads his medical journals with his 
mind on his business. That’s when you want to 
reach him. 


You can make one dollar do the work of two 
by using THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
CLINICAL MEDICINE—the leading monthly 
medical journal of the United States. One of the 
Big Six. 


Let me tell you more about it 


S. DeWitt Clough, Advertising Manager 


Chicago, Illinois 
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HE busy, thriving cities of Albany, N. Y., and 
Spokane, Wash., have each a population of approxi- 
‘ mately 100,000 inhabitants. 


The combined circulation of “the Big Six” exceeds the 
population of each of these cities by several thousand. 


Mr. Manufacturer, how would you like to be sure that 
every person in Albany or Spokane was an actual, “day in 
and day out” purchaser of your goods? Your selling prob- 
lems would be over, wouldn’t they? 

By advertising in ‘the Big Six’ you are reaching every month over 
100,000 doctors in active practice, with a direct buying power greater 
than the entire population of either Albany, N. Y., or Spokane, Wash. 
Unlike a mixed population, moreover, every doctor reached by “the 
Big Six” is a prospective purchaser. 

When one considers all of the foregoing, and in addition, the influ- 
ence of every practicing physician in his community and among his 
patients, is it any wonder that advertising in “the Big Six” has proven 
so profitable to high class advertisers? 


For full information, rates, etc., address, 


Associated Medical Publishers 


437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
“THE BIG SIX” 
American Journal of Clinical Medicine Medical Council 
American Medicine Interstate Medical Journal 


American Journal of Surgery Therapeutic Gazette 
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and profit by them—on the bill- 
boards of your city—that is the 
logical place for the art poster. 

“Taking the view-point of the 
artists engaged in producing the 
posters now seen upon the boards, 
we know only too well how dis- 
couraging it is to them to have to 
produce posters that not only are 
not interesting, but downright bad. 
Ugly color schemes and designs 
of the packages—the whim of the 
advertisers to cater to—the sug- 
gestion of the ambitious sales- 
man, with the ‘give the customer 
what he wants’ attitude, all con- 
tribute to make his life anything 
but a bed of roses. There is not 
an artist employed in the making 
of sketches for posters who is not 
deeply in sympathy with the pro- 
duction of better posters—better 
from the standpoint of design, of 
color and of reproduction.” 


May Conduct Another 
Trade Investigation 


AC MARTIN, of Minne- 

apolis, presented the report 
of the committee on research to 
the educational committee. The 
report dealt chiefly with the trade 
investigation conducted last De- 
cember. Regarding a similar in- 
vestigation this year, Mr. Martin 
said: 
“The educational committee is 
now in possession of some vital 
facts relating to American busi- 
ness which can be used as a 
foundation for future investi- 
tigations. It has been suggested 
that we conduct another investi- 
gation during the same month of 
this year, and compare the results 
obtained this year with those se- 
cured last year. 

“We now have a trained corps 
of investigators. No one doubts 
the feasibility or the possibility of 
the plan. It has been done. It 
can be done again. The fact is 
clearly shown in the first inves- 
tigation that despite the under- 
mining influences of the European 
war American trade showed an 
average decrease in consumer de- 
mand of only 2.3 per cent, and it 
may have had a great deal to do 
in steadying the hands of the men 
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at the helm of great businesses. 

“The fact that A. W. Shaw 
thought enough of this report to 
take it personally and bring it to 
the attention of President Wil- 
son shows the respect and con- 
fidence placed in our efforts. 

“The European war is still in 
progress. Every business man 
wants to know how much the rav- 
ages of a year have actually meant 
in this strong country. The edu- 
cational committee, reinforced by 
the commercial secretaries, is pre- 
pared to furnish this information 
to you business men if you really 
want it. 

“While last year we communi- 
cated with 170 marketing centers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, this year we will touch 
300 marketing centers; and when 
it is realized that in the United 
States there are only 228 cities 
with populations of 25,000 or over, 
you may understand how com- 
pletely we are able to blanket the 
continent. 

“Where last year we only in- 
vestigated four classes of distribu- 
tors, this year we will investigate 
six, adding the jewelry stores and 
the clothing stores.’ 





Early History of City 
Directories 


HOSE who like to delve into 

the origins of the various ad- 
vertising mediums will have an 
interest in some of the facts about 
the development of directories, 
given in the address by William 
E. Murdock, of Boston. He said 
in part: 

“So far as known the first city 
directory was printed in 1595 and 
is to be seen in the British Mu- 
seum. Its quaint title is ‘The 
Names of All Such Gentlemen 
of Accompts as Were Residing 
Within the City of London.’ It 
did not seem to be very popular, 
for there is no record of another 
one for forty-five years (1640), 
then another skip to 1677. This 
book contained 1,790 names and 
had a list of forty-four banks un- 
der this heading ‘Goldsmiths Who 
Keep Running Cashes.’ 

“London had no real directory of 
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names of inhabitants till 1732, 
and for many years after there 
was no system of street num- 
bering, which was a_ great 
handicap in locating people. In 
1798 the first Post-office Lon- 
don Directory was published, the 
postmen collecting the names— 
which practice was continued for 
forty years, thus establishing the 
name, which is still continued. 

“Tt is surprising to find how this 
business has been carried on in 
the same family, descending from 
father to son for many genera- 
tions. The name of Frederic F. 
Kelly, inspector-general of letter- 
carriers, is perpetuated in Kelly 
& Company to this day. The same 
is true of John Gore, of Liverpool 
(1766), though Kelly & Company 
now publish the book under Gore’s 
name. At Hamburg, Germany, the 
Herman family have published the 
directory for 125 years. The Dido- 
Bottin Directory of Paris has held 
the name 119 years. John F. Trow 
began publishing the New York 
City Directory in 1852, and the 
Trow Company continued it till 
last year, when it passed into the 
control of R. L. Polk & Company. 
The Boston Directory has been 
issued by one house for sixty-nine 
years. 

“This brings us to directory- 
making in America, Philadelphia 
being first in the field, in 1785. 
This is a most interesting little 
book with about 4,000 names. In 
fact, two directories of Philadel- 
phia appeared in that year, which 
seemed to supply the demand for 
six years, for no other appeared 
till 1791. 

“New York came next, in 1786, 
with $54 names and one adver- 
tisement, which shows a wide con- 
trast to the immense book of the 
present year, with 2,656 pages and 
over 1,100,000 names. 

“The first Boston directory ap- 
peared in 1789, containing fifty- 
six pages, 1,474 names and a fine 
map of the town. The arrange- 
ment of names was alphabetical 
by the first letter only, prominent 
citizens being given precedence. 
For example, the first name in 
the book is Hon. Samuel Adams 
and the last name under A is 
Samuel Adams, truckman.” 
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How Premiums Fit Into 
the Advertising Scheme 


THER mediums have no 
cause to fear competition of 
premium advertising in the opin- 
ion of William C. Freeman, who 
spoke on the subject-of “Premium 
Co-operation.” He said in part: 
“The men engaged in the pre- 
mium form of advertising recog- 
nize that their branch of ef- 
fort to build business is almost 
wholly valueless without the aid 
of newspaper publicity. No im- 
portant and successful retail busi- 
ness employing -coupons spends 
more for coupons than it does for 
newspaper advertising, except in 
the instances where newspaper ad- 
vertising rates are so high that the 


small merchant cannot employ 
newspapers. ' 
“In New York, for instance, 


there are hundreds of merchants 
conducting neighborhood _ stores 
who cannot afford to pay an aver- 
age rate of 40 cents a line in sev- 
eral newspapers to secure the at- 
tention of the people whose trade 
they must get to succeed. They 
employ letters and  circulars— 
other forms of advertising—to let 
the people know that they give 
premiums. 

“But all of the big retail stores 
that use coupons advertise in 
newspapers and, usually, they 
spend more money in newspapers 
than they did before they com- 
menced to use coupons. 

*T don’t mind telling you that it 
has tickled me a lot to discover 
how helpless the premium folks 
are, after all, without the news- 
paper. I honestly believe, based 
on my investigations, that those 
merchants and manufacturers who 
have been induced to employ the 
premium form of advertising have 
become greater advertisers in 
newspapers than they would have 
been otherwise. 

“T have always maintained that 
advertisers keep down the cost of 
everything we buy because their 
transactions are so numerous by 
comparison with those of mer- 
chants and manufacturers who do 
not advertise. 

“The Campbell Soup Company, 
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Send Him In! 





Good Morning 


Mr. Manufacturer of | 


BRASS GOODS—B UILDING 
MATERIAL—CURTAINS— 
DISINFECTANTS—ELEC- Motion 


TRICAL EQUIPMENT— : 
ESCALATORS—FANS— [@ _ 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS— ews 


GAS ENGINES—INTERIOR to See You!: 
TELEPHONES—HEATING 

PLANTS—MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS—PAINT—PREMIUMS 
—SEATS—SEAT COVERING 
—UNIFORMS—V ACUUM CLEANERS—VENTILATING SYSTEMS— 





I have a very interesting bit of information—came in especially— 
as it applies directly to an advertising problem of yours, the develop- 
ment of a new field to sell to. 


Some months ago, DuPont Powder Co. started to advertise their 
Fabrikoid—a covering for theatre chairs—to the picture theatre 
owner. Their manager of publicity’s letter which I have in my hand 
shows the result. Let me read you from it: - 


“In so far as our particular proposition is concerned, we 
feel that we have received commensurate returns for the 
money we have spent in moving picture advertising.” 

Yours very truly, 


GEORGE FRANK LORD 


Otis Elevator, General Electric and Hungerford Brass among others 
have had the same successful experience as DuPont. 


This—the Motion Picture Field—is a very fertile one for your pro- 
ducts! Over $372,000,000 is invested in it; there are 12,000 to 
14,000 theatres ranging in cost from $10,000 to $1, vate 000 and it 
is the fourth largest industry in the country. 


My service department stands ready—my experience and my ac- 
quaintance in the trade are at your service. $60 per page for a ~ 
sworn to 10,000. 


MOTION PICTURE NEWS, 220 W. 42d SL,N.Y. 











The 


Commercial 
Appeal 


Memphis, Tenn. 


“The South's Greatest Newspaper” 


The Report of The Auditor 
of the A. B. C. for the twelve 
months ending December 31st, 
1914, has been made and is be- 
ing distributed. 

Average daily total distribu- 
tion for the period was 62,491 
copies (net paid 60,691) ; Sun- 
day 95,882 (net paid 94,171). 
Weekly 100,944 (net paid 
96,751). ; 

That is splendid substantia- 
tion. 

The report contains much 
more of great interest to adver- 
tisers. If you have not already 
seen a copy permit us, please, to 
show it to you at once. 

Think of a city where nine- 
teen out of every twenty homes 
of newspaper readers take the 
same paper—ITHAT’S MEM- 
PHIS. 

Think of a paper that is home 
delivered, by its own carriers, 
into nineteen out of every twen- 
ty newspaper” readers’ homes 
in its citt—THAT’S THE 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York; | Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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for instance, or William Wrigley, 
Jr., are both better satisfied with 
the small profit per unit they earn 
as the result of their advertising 
than they would be with a larger 
unit profit on a very much smaller 
volume of business, which they 
would have if they did not ad- 
vertise. 

“You do not use premiums and 
then lift the prices on merchan- 
dise to cover their cost. You do 
not advertise in the newspapers 
and quote higher prices than those 
quoted by your competitors. You 
would not dare do so if you 
wanted to. You dare not sell a 
shoddy product either. Competi- 
tion regulates prices and depend- 
able merchandise has to be de- 
livered by advertisers or they 
cannot succeed.” 


Real Laboratory Work 
in an Advertising Class 


B. POWELL, instructor in ad- 

* vertising in the University ot 
Missouri, spoke on the “Impor- 
tance of the Laboratory Method in 
Teaching Advertising.’ He in- 
stanced the following as an ex- 
ample of practical laboratory in- 
struction : 

“A young man who is in his 
third year in the university 
was assigned to handle the adver- 
tising of a local dairy. This was 
not done at the dairy’s request, 
but at my request, for the dairy 
had never advertised in its twenty 
years of existence. Here’s the 
way he went about it: He can- 
vassed several blocks in various 
parts of the town and tabulated all 
users of the product and objec- 
tions of non-users. He obtained 
from the State dairy inspector a 
report on the health condition of 
the cows in that dairy. 

“When this information was 
presented to that dairy, they be- 
gan to have confidence in this 
youth, He showed them that it 
was possible for that dairy to sup- 
ply most of our town, and that 
six dairies not only kept prices 
up, but resulted in rotten service 
all around. He persuaded them 
to install a mechanical pasteur- 
izer. Then he got the entire force 
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of delivery men together and gave 
them pointers on _ pasteurized 
milk and how to talk to house- 
wives. 

“He visited the regular monthly 
meeting of the civic league and 
talked to the women about the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE Aver & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


large portion of the world’s alum- 
inum. Is there any good reason 


| why she shouldn’t convert this 


importance of pure milk, gave | 


each woman a bottle to take home 
with her and served each with a 
plate of ice-cream. He told them 
about the advertising campaign he 
was planning to start, and made 
every woman there feel a respon- 
sibility in the success of that cam- 
paign. Then the advertising came 
and to-day that dairy is doing 
about four times the business it 
did before. 

“One day he noticed a farm 
wagon drive up to the back door 
and load up several filled cans and 
drive away. The manager told 
him it was only buttermilk, and 
that he gave it to the farmers to 
haul away. 

“Then he had a new idea. A 
new soft drink was introduced to 
our city. A delicious, cool and 
refreshing, ‘Buttermilk: Cocktail,’ 
three-fourths buttermilk and one- 
fourth cream. He took samples 
to all the fountains in town and 
sold the druggists on the ‘strength 
of the advertising that was to 
come. He told them it would be 
a winner. After all were stocked, 
the honorable mayor of our town 
announced in a half-page ad that 
he had been drinking ‘Buttermilk 
Cocktails’ for two weeks, found it 
cool, invigorating, and refreshing, 
and gave it his unqualified in- 
dorsement. After a week of this 
a census-of the town showed that 
the ‘Buttermilk Cocktail’ was run- 
ning Mr. Dobbs’ Coca-Cola a 
mighty close race as the most 
popular drink in our little dry 
town.” 





Religious Papers Should 
Join in Advertising 
THE organization of the re- 

ligious press of the United 
States into an association was sug- 
gested by James Spencer Dicker- 
son, secretary of the University 
of Chicago, as a means of stand- 
ardizing methods of conducting 
business and raising editorial effi- 





| bauxite into cooking utensils and 


auto bodies? 

In the nature of expansion, 
Arkansas must develop along 
manufacturing lines. The oppor- 
tunities for a great making and 
selling movement are simply won- 
derful. 

Why shouldn’t Arkansas knit 
and weave her cotton and sell 
it, converted, under trade-marked 
names? 


Why shouldn’t she sell trade- 


| marked boxes of apples or crates 





of peaches, pears and plums? 

Why is it not reasonable to ex- 
pect that someone will some day 
sell her a part of her great pea- 
nut crop in the form of peanut 
butter, packed in jars attractively 
labeled and made known through 
national advertising? 

We know of only one national 
advertiser in Arkansas—Crescent 
College, of Eureka Springs. This 
institution of learning has se- 
cured attendance of students from 
sixteen other States through mag- 
azine advertising placed by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, the National Adver- 
tising Agency—advertising coun- 
selors to 80 per cent of all schools 
using general publicity in the 
United States. 

Arkansas will, of necessity, seek 
a greater market for her prod- 
ucts. She will, at no far future 
day, join the ranks of national 
advertisers. 

We can show the pioneer manu- 
facturer of Arkansas the right 
road to advertising success—de- 
sign his package, help him get it 
properly distributed, induce peo- 
ple to ask for it and come back 
for more. We have done this 
for others, so advertising history 
repeated will not be remarkable. 
We would welcome an invitation 
to discuss the matter with the 
Arkansas producer with courage 
to be first—and with those with 
faith to follow him. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Boston New York CHICAGO 
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ciency. Pointing out some of the 
benefits that might result from 
the formation of such an associa- 
tion, Mr. Dickerson said: 

“This association could advo- 
cate the adoption of an adequate 
subscription price and by creation 
of a proper sentiment among pub- 
lishers aid in raising the ridicu- 
lously and often fatally low rate 
at which many excellent papers 
are published. It could help to 
standardize and simplify advertis- 
ing rates—rates often, at present, 
inconsistent, confusing and un- 
stable. 

“Doubtless co-operative use of 
a single advertising solicitor or 
group of solicitors would be found 
to be impracticable, but uniform, 
trustworthy statements of cir- 
> ee, could not but be help- 
ful. 

“As it is now each publisher be- 
lieves his fellow publisher is not 
stating circulation in a correct 
manner. I have known a pub- 
lisher even to declare that the 
statement made by his contempo- 
rary was untrue and he could 
prove it. It requires but few 
reiterations of this sort to dis- 
credit the statements of all re- 
ligious papers in the opinion of 
advertisers and advertising agents. 
The religious press ought to be 
a shining example of truthfulness 
and accuracy in the matter of cir- 
culation. 

“IT have heard advertisers as- 
sert that the publishers of re- 
ligious papers are the biggest cir- 
culation liars in the business, and, 
when we recall how strongly im- 
aginative are those writers of fic- 
tion who make circulation state- 
ments for papers not religious, 
that is ‘some’ assertion. True co- 
operation would cure some of 
these evils. 

“Such an association having 
several hundred members could 
project an advertising campaign 
in behalf of the religious papers 
which would dignify them in their 
own opinion, aid them in the task 
of educating the American people 
as to their value as periodicals and 
as advertising media, and give 
them a standing among men in 
other branches of newspaper pub- 
lishing.” 





Growth of Specialty Ad- 
vertising 
H B. HARDENBURG, of 
* Brooklyn, reviewed the 
work of the National Association 
of Advertising Specialty Manufac- 
turers. In part, he said: 

“Since the organization of the 
National Association of Adver- 
tising Specialty Manufacturers in 
1904, our membership of six firms 
at that time has gradually in- 
creased from year to year to its 
present number of over one hun- 
dred active members. This in- 
crease in membership has _ not 
come to our Association without 
effort. 

“The National Association of 
Advertising Specialty Manufac- 
turers was most ably represented 
at the several A. A. C. of W. an- 
nual conventions held in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Omaha, Boston, Dallas, 
Baltimore and Toronto, by the 
untiring and intelligent work of 
Lewellyn E. Pratt, who is now 
chairman of the National Educa- 
tional Committee, and who was 
assisted at some of these conven- 
tions by Orva G. Williams, Dr. 
Henry S. Bunting, Theo. R. Ger- 
lach, Chas. Q. Peterson, Mr. Geo. 
H. Blanchard, and others. 

“This year’s advertising exhibit 
contains a large, attractive display 
of specialties in leather, celluloid, 
metal and wood; beautiful art 
calendars, some expensively, hand- 
colored and elaborately mounted; 
and signs, which tell their story 
indoors and outdoors, 

“Never before has the use of 
advertising specialties and calen- 
dars covered such a vast field of 
usefulness, and their application 
been so diversified as at present.” 

In summarizing the benefits of 
co-operation Mr. MHardenburg 
showed how a broad view-point 
upon the various kinds of adver- 
tising mediums is being obtained 
through membership in the asso- 
ciation and more particularly at- 
tendance of the conventions. He 
said: 

“Broad-gauge views as to all 
mediums of advertising; crediting 
other forms with their full share 
and value; showing consideration 
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A $100 Prize 


MOSEls BT 








Where is it most efficient for a national advertiser to spend his money 
for permanent Painted and Electrical Signs? 


WHY? 

$100 ¢ash for the letter (of less than two hundred words) giving the 
most comprehensive answer to this query and the best reasons from a 
registered member of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
which reaches the office of The O. J. Gude Co. by August Ist. 


Literary skill, grammatical excellence or professional advertising expe- 
rience not essential. 


Square Population 
Population Miles Per Square Mile 

PRMORIN ING As. i508 Walaa soe 2,590,455 21 123,355 
CO | re 2,437,526 194 12,564 
Brooklyn, N. Y. .......eeeeee0s 1,990,614 77 25,852 
Philadelphia, Pa................ 1,700,000 129 13,178 
es SUE DAD 3b i iicasesas case ne 750,000 61 12,295 
a ee eee ae 746,917 47 15,891 
Cleveland, Ohio ................ 720,000 51 14,117 
ol eee err 600,000 41 14,634 
re 600,000 . 14,634 
ue ie, | 583,000 31 18,806 
Poe aS | er 550,000 107 5,140 
San Francisco, Cals... sissies 500,000 46 10,869 
he Se ae 460,000 42 10,952 
Malwaukee, Wi8... 05.603. 600 sees 418,000 25 16,756 
Tacs civéudcwbae’ 405,000 23 17,608 
NOW MENDEL: 3.0.60 05.60.0504 400,000 196 2,040 
TE 400,000 70 5,714 
ee et Cir 355,000 69 5,144 
Minneapolis, Minn.............. 355,000 53 6,698 
SE ere 310,000 58 5,344 
oe a ee 300,885 19 15,836 
RED HOTLY, BNO i 0.5% va seeie sis 300,000 60 5,000 
Indianapolis, Ind.... ........... 270,000 35 7,714 


“The O.J.Gude Co NY. 








220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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toward other interests than their 
own, is in accord with the spirit 
of the times,” 


A Specialty That Helps 
Pull the Sales 


PECIALTY advertising will 

frequently prove an efficient 
method of moving the goods that 
hang fire on the dealer’s shelves, 
asserted H. H. Bigelow, president 
of Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, in 
his address on “The Function of 
Advertising Specialties in Na- 
tional Campaigns.” 

In illustrating the use of spe- 
cialties, Mr. Bigelow said: 

“Of the dealers’ advertising 
helps, the manufacturer may put 
calendars into the distributors’ 
hands for use at Christmas time 
or caps for summer advertising, 
or a specialty with a plan to 
stimulate trial orders. 

“For instance, the specialty 
salesman may sell a flour-mill 
flour-scoops made of sheet tin 
and carrying the advertisement 
of the flour. These hold exactly 
one-half cup when filled flat and 
one full cup heaping measure. 

“Following a written descrip- 
tion of the distribution method 
furnished by the service depart- 
ment of the advertising specialty 
house, each dealer will be given 
at first, say, 100 flour-scoops with 
several times as many folders ad- 
vertising them. The folders offer 
a flour-scoop to the housewife or- 
dering a trial sack of flour the 
next day by telephone. With the 
dealer’s consignment, a printed or 
multigraphed description of the 
plan is furnished. Every day the 
grocer sends out ten of these 
folders to as many customers or 
housewives whose business he 
desires. 

“The day following their arri- 
val, a polite clerk, having the 
printed suggestions of the miller 
beside the telephone, calls up these 
ten people. These suggestions in- 


clude the selling arguments for 
the flour, and this clerk, using 
them, sells a trial sack for deliv- 
ery that day or some time in the 
future. 


In either case a. flour- 
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scoop is sent out to the housewife, 
where it goes into the flour-bin, 


putting its advertising message 
where it is read every time the 
flour is used and a new sack is 
needed.” 


Advertising “Family of 


Books” 
DMITTING that there are 
difficulties in the way of 


good-will advertising for book 
publishers, C. G. Percy, of the 
advertising department of Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Company, asked the 
book publishers’ conference why 
the publishers should not develop 
the family-of-products idea in ad- 
vertising, as the ~food-product 
manufacturers had done. He said 
in part: 

“Suppose a prominent publisher 
were to take a well-known author 
and exploit his works on a big, 
national scale. I have one in mind 
who has written four or five nov- 
els that have been extremely pop- 
ular, and the sales must now total 
well over the million mark. 

“By exploiting this writer’s 
works in such a way as success- 
fully to tie up the name of the pub- 
lisher, as Beech-Nut ties up the 
name of Beech-Nut with their va- 
rious commodities, I cannot see, 
personally, why it would not be 
possible for this concern to exploit 
a new book by a new author in 
connection with the house name 
and derive great value from the 
popularity of the author’s works. 
Granted that this policy could be 
continued without the serious 
mistake of aftempting to market 
a book which was not meritorious 
—distribution possibilities and 
merchandising possibilities con- 
sidered—I fail to see why there 
is not the basis here for a tre- 
mendous advertising success. 

“Continuing this thought far- 
ther and remembering that we are 
discussing novels, it would seem 
to me indeed possible for a pub- 
lisher to say to himself: ‘Now 
I will publish books of a certain 
class and I will make my name 
known to the public as the fore- 
most publisher of books of the 
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character that I intend to produce, 
and then by national advertising 
I will first attempt to get all the 
business which actually exists for 
this type of publication, Having 
secured this by educational adver- 
tising, I will attempt to increase 
the demand for this type of pub- 
lication. When these two things 
have been accomplished and my 
name has become thoroughly as- 
sociated in the public mind with 
the type of books that I am pub- 
lishing, and I see no further pos- 
sibilities of adding to my ‘family’ 
of products, as it were, I could 
then consider the possibility of 
adding books of another class to 
my publishing lists. 

“This would probably cost me 
more in selling expenses; never- 
theless, I would be able to have 
my men concentrate their energies 
on the sale of an idea, rather than 
a miscellaneous library, and my 
men would have more time to 
do missionary work with the 
clerks, a thing which is impossible 
on the part of a man who is sell- 
ing a hundred and one miscel- 
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‘laneous books, dealing with as 


many subjects. 

‘To summarize this idea briefly, 
the publisher adopting this plan 
would have an idea and a firm 
name to advertise and would not 
be in the same category with the 
present type of publisher, who 
virtually has to make an indi- 
vidual business out of each title.” 





What Should a House- 
organ Be? 


[N discussing the seven essen- 
tials of a house-organ, Henry 
D. Wilson stated that first of all a 
house-organ should sell the house 
itself, in other words, it should 
sell each individual from the 
office boy to the “big finger.” The 
second essential is to make each 
issue so attractive that every em- 
ployee will find out the day of 
issue and look through it so thor- 
oughly that nothing escapes criti- 
cism and that not a point is 
missed. Very important, Mr. Wil- 
son thought, was to have a regular 











your present advertising; 


doing so now. 


amazement. 


z 225--5th Avenue $3 
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To the Manufacturer 


@ You may be perfectly satisfied with the results of 





You may find that your advertising is “not paying,” 
but think it only fair to ascribe the fault to the 
“general business depression” ;—— 

You may never have advertised to any considerable 
extent, and you may not feel the necessity of 


q We should like to place before you actual and specific 
cases, in all three instances, where we have helped im- 
prove the manufacturer's business to his own 


@ An interview entails no obligation on your part, 
and, we assure you, it will be of sufficient interest to 
warrant such time as you may devote thereto. 


JAMES ZOBIAN COMPANY 


General Advertising 





3 New York City = 


Srl HAAR 
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date of issue rather than to pub- 
lish on the “semi- -occasional” plan. 
The booklet should “smoke with 
selling thought, brightness, time- 
liness, enthusiasm and absolute 
honesty of purpose.” 

Mr. Wilson believes in alter- 
nating the light and heavy touch 
so as to maintain interest from 
the first page to the last. 

“If you stick to the hardware 
of fact throughout,” he said, “giv- 
ing no play to the imagination, 
you will succeed in making a cata- 
logue for occasional reference in- 
stead of a bit of canned literature 
that should have all the attrac- 
tiveness of a Chambers, a Hall 
Caine or a John Galsworthy; the 
persuasive power of a Rufus Wal- 
lingford, and the selling power of 
a ninety-nine-cent corset adver- 
tisement in the morning paper.” 





Basic “Talking Points” in 
Community Advertising 
A* SUGGESTION was made by 


Frank Farrington, editor of 
Profitable Storekeeping, in the 
conference on community adver- 
tising that chambers of commerce 
often overlook the upbuilding ef- 
fects of good schools and 
churches. He said in part: 

“In planning features and ad- 
vantages to make your town 
worth while don’t forget your 
churches and schools. You know 
what Dr. J. G. Holland said, re- 
ferring to the value of schools and 
churches: ‘Suppose a town with- 
out these; would property be safe 
there? Would vice be under con- 
trol there? Would men be in- 
dustrious there? What things 
would add most to the value of 
real estate and personal property 
there? Would there be a man 
among the inhabitants who could 
find a better investment for his 
money than in paying his share 
toward building churches and 
schoolhouses ?” 

“Schools and churches make a 
place better worth living in. They 
make property safer and worth 
more money. They don’t accom- 
plish this by merely being there. 
Merely having a church at one end 
of the main street and a school- 
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house at the other end will not 
help your town one way or an- 
other. There must be somebody 
at work in those buildings. 

“Is there any logical reason why 
the business men of a community 
should not stand behind the 
churches as long as both are work- 
ing for the advancement of the 
town? Isn’t it good business for 
the churches and the business men 
to work together, good business 
for both? Whatever your personal 
attitude may be toward the 
churches and the clergy, if you 
want to see your town get ahead 
it will pay you to co-operate with 
them. I go so far in my belief 
in the need for harmony of action 
between churches and _ business 
people that right now I am sub- 
sidizing Profitable Storekeeping to 
promote actively the observance of 
the second Sunday in October an- 
nually as Business Men’s Sunday, 
and I am urging the business peo- 
ple and the churches to get to- 
gether in every town on that Sun- 
day with special sermons to busi- 
ness men, special sermons on com- 
munity uplift and lay sermons 
from the pulpits by business men. 
I believe this is going to lead 
to a greater co-operation between 
two of the most potent forces for 
advancement in any town.” 


House-organ Covers and 
Makeup 


OSTILITY to “pretty girl” 

covers on business house- 
organs unless “you are running 
an employment agency for chorus 
ladies or cloak-and-suit models,” 
was one of the notes in the paper 
to the House-organ Department, 
read by C. Henry Mackintosh, of 
the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth. 
On the moot question as to 
whether a cover should be changed 
frequently or ever, he opposed the 
plan, for reasons, first, of econ- 
omy, and, second, because of the 
cumulative good- will value of a 
striking and superior design. 

On two other debatable points 
he said: “I favor the title page 
and frontispiece in a house-organ 
for the same reason that I favor 
a hall between the front door 
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H. G. Hastings Co. of Atlanta, Ga. 


Largest Seed House in the South, Buys 


12m rages 
Southland Farmer 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—LA PORTE, TEXAS 





ATLANTA, GA., June 3, 1915. 
Mr. T. M. DARLINGTON, Adv. Mgr., . 
The Southland Farmer, 
La Porte, Texas. 
Dear Sir: 

We wish to confirm our order for twelve (12) pages of adver- 
tising in The Southland Farmer, to be run consecutively during 
this coming year, beginning October list issue. 

The writer has personally known your editor, Mr. J. W. Canada, 
for a great many years, and it is our knowledge of his efficiency 
along Texas Agricultural and Horticultural lines and the confi- 
dence that people of that territory have in him, that leads us to 
place this somewhat larger contract than usual with you. 

We used some space in your paper last winter and spring and 
the results justified our contracting for this larger space. You 
have a good paper and the writer knows from personal experience 
that it circulates in one of the best sections of this country, and 
we have no doubt but what the advertising under this contract 
will give us entirely satisfactory results. 

With one exception this is the largest single advertising contract 
that we have ever placed in any agricultural paper. 

Very truly yours, 
HGH/B. H. G. HASTINGS CO. 
(Copy) Signed, H. G. Hastings. 





Present Circulation 51,170 each issue or no pay. 


80% in Texas 


Line rate, 25c flat. Class. 4c. Page rate, $170. 
Texas leads all the states in value of farm crops and livestock—See Govt, 
records, 

Chicago Office New York Office St. Louis Office 
J. C. Billingslea, A. H. Billingslea, A. D. McKinney, 


Advertising Bldg. 1 Madison Avenue. Third National Bank Bldg. 
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The Circle represents the Total Cost of your Printing 


~ 
Engraving 7 
Typesetting 
Presswork 
Binding 


70 % 








Buy your Printing Right 


UT your money into interesting pictures, good typesetting, and 
color presswork—the items that really count. ° 


Save money on paper—which averages at least 30 per cent of the 
total cost of your printed jobs—by specifying TICONDEROGA 
EGG SHELL BOOK and SPECIAL MAGAZINE (halftone) papers. 


TICONDEROGA papers print and look as well as stock costing eight and nine cents 
a pound. You cannot economize on any other item of your printing without jeopard- 
izing the result-getting value of your booklets or catalogs. 


TICONDEROGA EGG SHELL BOOK, made in both White and India, is an antique 
paper adapted to all type and line-drawing reproductions. 


TICONDEROGA SPECIAL MAGAZINE is a machine-finished halftone paper that 
prints with perfect results one and three color cuts of the finest screens. 


We specialize in the manufacture of these two papers. This fact and our volume 

of production—50 tons a day—are the two reasons why we are able to sell Ticon- 

deroga papers at such reasonable prices. 

We have prepared two booklets that show how to buy your printing right. These are 
“Line Cuts and Type on Ticonderoga Egg Shell” and 

‘Halftone and Color Work in Booklets and Catalogs on Ticonderoga Special Magazine.” 


Write us on your business letterhead 
and we will send you copies of each. 


TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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and the living-room., It. jars me 
to step from the street directly 
into the bosom of the family, and 
just so it jars me to turn the 
cover of a magazine and trip over 
the leading article lying on the 
. literary doormat, so to speak. 

“T used to worry about getting 
the pictures in immediate juxta- 
position to the type describing 
them, often ruining the balance 
of many type pages to achieve 
that end. 

“Now I know that the average 
reader goes through the maga- 
zine looking at the pictures and 
reading their titles first. 

“Then he comes back (or rather 
goes ahead, since most readers 
start from the back of a maga- 
zine) and reads those articles 
which have attracted him from 
the glimpse caught through their 
picture-windows.” 





House-organ as Good- 
will Producer 


HE house-organ’s value as 

a good-will producer among 
dealer-customers rather than as 
an incitement to direct sales was 
suggested by Vincent L. Price, 
chairman of the National Candy 
Company, St. Louis, before the 
House-organ Department. 

He described a test that was 
made on two house-organs, one 
illustrating one theory and the 
other the other, to see how they 
stood with the customer. Return 
post-cards were sent with an is- 
sue of each, stating that the house- 
organ would be discontinued if 
the card were not signed and re- 
turned. The house-organ issued 
on a “good-will” basis brought 
eighty-seven per cent returns, the 
direct-drive-for-business hous e- 
organ thirty-seven per cent. 

Business-getting house-organs 
had their legitimate field, but he 
felt that the business-getting spirit 
and good-will-producing _ spirit 
would not mix in one publica- 
tion. In further explanation he 
said: 

“The house-organ, to accomplish 
this purpose, should avoid any 
reference to securing business, to 
specific quality or price of prod- 
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ucts. To reach the customer’s 
heart and to keep his general im- 
pressions as to the ethics of the 
house he is doing business with, 
there must be the feeling that 
that which is being given through 
the medium of the house-organ 
is directly or indirectly for his 
benefit. 

“Tf the result is carefully 
studied it will be found that good 
will can be made a basis upon 
which to build other efforts with 
the prospects of a much bigger 
percentage of returns than if the 
good will was not in existence, or 
existed in a different degree or 
nature. 

“Tt takes a little nerve to put 
the idea over, but it has its re- 
wards for the house which will do 
it right.” 





Scores Too General 
House-organ 


ROUGH and ready formula 

for editing a house-organ for 
dealers was indicated by O. C. 
Harn, sales and advertising man- 
ager of the National Lead Com- 
pany, in his paper before the 
House-organ Department. The 
high points are “Our goods and 
our readers’ interests.” 

“From my point of view,” he 
said, “many house-organs are 
fundamentally wrong because they 
start wrong, judged by this for- 
mula. On the one hand, they talk 
the company’s product too much 
and from the company’s point of 
view, or else they go to the other 
extreme and in most of the book 
talk about everything under the 
sun except the subjects in which 
the publisher and reader are sure 
to have a common interest.” 

Most of the paper was an in- 
dictment of the type of house- 
organ with the reading matter 
“which has nothing to do with 
the case.” ‘Everything was per- 
missible if it led up to something 
directly ‘ helpful to the dealer’s 
business, but not otherwise, in a 
house-organ. 

“My ideal, then, of a house 
magazine for a dealer or for any 
middleman,” he said, “is one which 
treats of the advertiser’s product 
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in an interesting way and of the 
trade in which the dealers in that 
line are trying to make their 
money. It should be like the best 
of the independent trade publica- 
tions of that field, with the added 
intimacy which the private nature 
of the publication makes possible. 

“There is nothing that interests 
the average American business 
man more than his business. If 
you can’t write on his business 
so that you can hold his attention, 


for heaven’s sake what can you. 


write about that will interest 


him ?” 


Judging Whether House- 
organ Pays 
ETTING a line on whether 
the technical house-organ 
pays can be done by the judicious 
use of return post-cards and in- 
formation blanks with return en- 
velopes, W. A. Fuchs, advertis- 
ing manager of the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company, told the 
House-organ Department. He 
thought every issue should carry 
either one or the other. 

“To the specifying class,” he 
said, “postal cards requesting de- 
tailed literature on some particu- 
lar commodity or subject may be 
enclosed. Blanks requesting in- 
formation to assist in enabling the 
house-organ publisher to prepare 
specifications and estimates on 
equipment for the prospective spe- 
cifier are effective; blanks re- 
questing data or photographs and 
descriptions of various work, in- 
stallations and methods of use, 
etc., which the publisher requests 
of readers, have been successfully 
used. 

“Not only will this last-men- 
tioned method give you a check 
on whether or not the house-organ 
pays, but it will also keep you 
well supplied with subject-matter 
for use in the house-organ. 

“In order to find out what our 
readers want we once prepared a 
list of some twelve or fifteen 
questions, worded so that the read- 
ers by answering ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
could give us the information we 
wanted. The results indicated 
where we could make improve- 
ments.” 
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Building Up the Market 
Within Our Grasp 


» AKING Two Sales Grow 

Where One Grew Before” 
was the subject of the address of 
J. C. Aspley, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of Printers’ Inx. Mar- 
keting policies which give a pre- 
ponderating attention to the culti- 
vation of new avenues of sale, to 
the neglect of those which have 
already been secured, with great 
investment of time and money, 
were criticised. Because a busi- 
ness iS a success, it was pointed 
out, does not demonstrate that its 
sales methods are necessarily per- 
fect. Continuing, Mr. Aspley 
said, in part: 

“The woods are full of adver- 
tisers who have allowed sales 
policies to’ become one-sided in 
their mad grabbing for new busi- 
ness. In their anxiety to satisfy 
the demands of a_ sales-thirsty 
board of directors, they let instinct 
get the upper hand of judgment. 
Instead of keeping their eyes 
firmly fixed on the relation of 
volume to cost, these sales man- 
agers fall into the common error 
of spreading selling effort out too 
thin. They overlook opportunity 
right under their nose. 

“In our quest for sales we 
should not pass by what is perhaps 
the greatest undiscovered market 
of all—the customers already on 
our books. What can we do to 
double the sales to these prospects 
next year? How can we make 
the man who bought $5,000 worth 
of our goods last year buy $10,000 
next year?” 

Mr. Aspley answered his ques- 
tion by analyzing the benefits to 
be derived by direct advertising in 
connection with other forms of 
advertising. How can a whole- 
saler use it? Butler Brothers at- 
tribute the greater proportion of 
their increased sales to their “visi- 
tors,’ who go out among custom- 
ers with suggestions for bigger 
sales—if personal visiting is im- 
possible, why can’t the customer 
be visited by mail? Continuing, 
he said: 

“Then there is another class of 
advertisers—those who sell a 
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$1,000 for a Baby 


This beautiful two-year-old heifer was owned and raised on 
one of the Kimball’s Dairy Farmer farms. We sold her for 
$1,000. The three farms mentioned in clipping from Breeder’s 
Gazette are owned and operated by the same people who publish 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 
Over 150,000 


Our editors are daily doing the work we tell our readers to 
do. No other farm paper has ever done more consistent 
y_ Practical work. None ever 
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Wanted— 


a real Editor-in-Chief 
for a real House Or- 
gan, published by one 
of the largest national 
advertisers in the U. S. 


He will be about thirty 
years old,—alert, with 
a clean record. 


He will have had 
enough newspaper ex- 
perience to have devel- 
oped a nose for news. 


He will have the sell- 
ing personality that 
makes a good impres- 
sion and convinces,— 
and the ability to instil 
this grip in others. 


He will have an eye 
for proportion and a 
head for sound judg- 
ment. He will want to 
work hard, with an en- 
thusiasm that produces 
results for his publica- 
tion and himself. 


Who is the man for 
this big opportunity? 


“in” 
Box 289, PRINTERS’ INK 
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specialty direct to the consumer; 
as for example, the Addressograph 
Company, or the National Cash 
Register Company. It sounds 
foolish to talk about increasing 
sales to this class of customers, 
because everybody knows that 
when a man buys an Addresso- 
graph, he isn’t going to buy an- 
other for some years. But just 
the same, I happen to know a 
little about what the Addresso- 
graph Company is doing along 
this line. While it can’t sell a 
man several additional machines 
each year, it can show him how 
to put the machine he already has 
to a more profitable use and 
thereby increase the sale of sup- 
plies and make him an active 
booster. So it gets out a family 
paper called the ‘Addressographer’ 
every month.to all Addressograph 
users. Similarly the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company issues 
service bulletins which’ show ad- 
ding-machine users new ways of 
using their equipment. These 
companies figure—and their suc- 
cess indicates that they figure 
rightly—that just because a man 
is sold is no reason why he should 
be forgotten. Some of the biggest 
sales made by Addressograph 
salesmen while I was with that 
company were the direct result of 
tips sent in by appreciative read- 
ers of the paper. 

“The manufacturer who sells 
through dealers—how can be use 
direct advertising in increase sales 
to middlemen except by increas- 
ing consumer advertising? 

“Before preparing this paper, I 
wrote our research department in 
New York and asked for a list of 
articles, which had appeared in 


| Printers’ INK on this subject. 


| kid gloves. 











| The number of articles surprised 
| me. There were articles showing 


how a correspondence school had 
been conducted for teaching deal- 
ers’ salespeople how to sell more 
Another article de- 
scribed a unique sales contest 
which was successful in getting 
the jobbers’ salesmen, the dealer 
and his clerks to push the product, 
which in this case happened to 
be a butter substitute. Other 
articles described a series of let- 
ters used in getting the jobber’s 
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salesmen to boost a line of paper, 
and there were any number of 
references about dealer co-opera- 
tive plans for bringing about the 
same results. Those who are in- 
terested in the details of such 
plans can secure a copy of this 
list of articles by writing our 
home office in New York. 

“No matter what you make or 
how you sell it, there ought to be 
some way of getting the custom- 
ers already on your books-to buy 
more. Why not spend more of 
the effort you devote to develop- 
ing new business on those who 
know you and whom you know to 
be safe and sure accounts? Just 
how to do this is up to you—all 
I have attempted to do is to turn 
your thoughts in that direction.” 





Trust Company’s 
House-organ Preaches 
Concentration 


HE way in which a trust com- 

pany has used a house-organ 
for four years to convince a se- 
lect list of prospects that it would 
be much simpler for them to have 
all their financial and fiduciary 
transactions with one corporation, 
through one set of men and under 
one roof, instead of scattered 
among several, was described by 
G. Prather Knapp, manager of 
publicity for the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, St. Louis, be- 
fore the House-organ Department. 
The origin of the house-organ, 
“Service,” was almost an accident. 
Mr. Knapp said: 

“We had some 30,000 active re- 
lationships, distributed among sev- 
eral departments (financial, trust, 
bond, real estate, safe deposit and 
savings departments), and we were 
surprised upon careful comparison 
of the lists to find that a number 
of people were using only one 
of our departments, when from 
our knowledge of the person in 
question he must be in a position 
to use our other facilities, if not 
actually using similar faciljties at 
some other institution.” 

“The Americas,” published by 
the National City Bank of New 
York, was mentioned as one of 
the most notable of~ financial 
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Canadian 
Campaigns 


DVERTISERS influenced 

in the selection of med- 
iums and agency service by 
the fact of membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations are 


advised that the undernamed publications 
and agencies are 


ABC 


Members in Canada 





DAILIES 

HERALD . . . . Calgary 
EVENING PROVINCE Regina 
TIMES .. . . Moose Jaw 
FREE PRESS . . London 
BRITISH WHIG . . Kingston 

(also Weekly Edition) 
CITIZEN ... 


HERALD & MAIL 
(also Weekly Edition) 


. Ottawa 
. Halifax 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES 
CANADIAN COURIER Toronto 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 
FARMERS’ ADVOCATE London 
CANADIAN FARM __. Toronto 
FARM & DAIRY . Peterborough 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
H. K. McCANN CO., Ltd. Toronto 


J.WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY, Ltd. . . . Toronto 





Lydiatt’s “What’s What in Canadian 
Advertising” is an authoritative, conven- 
ient and comprehensive guide to mer- 
chandising and advertising in Canada. 
Price $2.00. Obtainable from W. A. 
Lydiatt, 53 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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house-organs and as being one of 
the strongest forces in promoting 
our foreign trade. 





Advocates Raising 
Funds to Found Bureau 
of Censorship 


G. NEWMYER, business 
* manager of the New Orleans 
Item, spoke on “A  Publisher’s 
Experience with Advertising Cen- 
sorship.” He advocated the for- 
mation of a bureau which could 
help publishers investigate good 
and bad advertising. On this sub- 
ject he said: 

“You cannot measure honesty 
by bushel, quart, pound or dollars. 
But, right will win, and in that 
time-tried faith some newspapers 
have plunged, maybe blindly, into 
column clean-ups. 

“All the big newspapers can 
stand the scouring and most of 
them are willing to join the spot- 
less ranks, but, frankly, they don’t 
know how, and they can’t see 
why. 

“The trouble is that we have 
talked future glories, without 
pointing the way to betterment. 
There are no nationally estab- 
lished standards; no factory to 
which newspapers can turn for 
information. Which are fake and 
which are fact in medical copy? 
When is silk not silk? Are com- 
parative prices showing marvel- 
ous savings ever justified? Where 
shall the want-to-be-good news- 
paper turn for such help? 

“The Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Clubs should be 
given funds with which to estab- 
lish a bureau to which publishers 
can turn for unbiased, rather lib- 
eral, information as to just what 
is right and just what is wrong 
in advertising—national advertis- 
ing; and, then, through the clubs, 
in local advertising. There must 
be an established standard—a re- 
spected standard—something that 
all newspapers can conform to, 
and that all honest advertisers 
will fight for. The clean-up thus 
far has been too individual. 

“In our case the managing edi- 
tor happened to be a graduate 
chemist of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity, who married one of the 
South’s leading physicians. It 
was therefore somewhat simple 
for us to form a Board of Cen- 
sorship. But medical copy is not 
alone unfit—it merely happens to 
be the most unfit. 

“It is my belief that the ma- 
jority of the publishers in Amer- 
ica would gladly clean-up if such 
a standard were established; that 
they would clean up not solely 
because advertisers and agencies 
preferred to patronize clean news- 
papers, but because each of us, 
lawyer, doctor, preacher, teacher 
and publisher alike want to con- 
form to the best ethical standards 
in our business. None of us likes 
quackery, fraud or acknowledged 
bad practices. 

“Every man running a newspa- 
per has an: innate sense of respon- 
sibility to the public. Some peo- 
ple like to be right because they 
believe in right and do not put a 
monetary value on their practices. 
Others get right when it is un- 
fashionable to be wrong! When 
both classes have cleaned up—one 
from principle and one from pol- 
icy—newspaper advertising will 
leap ahead because the blood- 
sucking obstacles in the path of 
development will have been elimi- 
nated.” 


Advertising Class Run 
Like an Agency 


AN the teaching of advertis- 
ing be standardized? This 
was the theme of the address by 
Ren Mulford, Jr., vice-president 


of the Blaine-Thompson Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, and in- 
structor of advertising in St. 


Xavier College. He said in part: 

“Talking to Harvey Manss, of 
the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, who is the instructor of ad- 
vertising at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, I found him skeptical 
when it came to the possible 
standardization of advertising- 
teaching plans. He rather sur- 
prised me by the declaration that 
the U. of C. had adopted no text- 
book this year and that all the lec- 
tures he had given could be tucked 
into a ‘No.7’ envelope. The U.of C. 
plan is to take advertising and 
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LITTLE Mill Started 
Seven Years Ago With 


Four New-Type Machines 


for Making a 5c. and 10c. 
Dry Goods and Depart- 
ment Store Retailer 


The advertising investment for the first year was 
$1215.00. The annual advertising budget has since 
averaged $2100.00. 


Yet this mill is today the largest plant of its kind in 
the world—its product is known wherever dry goods 
merchandise is sold and its trade-mark is conserva- 
tively valued at $50,000—though it could certainly 
not be bought for that. This is another example of 


ECONOMIST Efficiency in Hand- 
ling Campaigns on Dry Goods and 
Department Store Merchandise. 

No matter what you make or sell—if the dry goods 


and department stores are logical channels of distri- 
bution—we can be of immense service to you. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


231 West 39th Street New York 
’Phone, 4900 Bryant 
BRANCH OFFICES 


EE POUL EOL Ere EEOC 201 Devonshire Street 
PEE OHED Gc siplese riceasene Geis $< «sire sieetanrd 929 Chestnut Street 
GN isa soi nis samainds ws sase4ce a seeeine 215 So. Market Street 
Beer NING ON Sas se oid od Bea sia 1627 Washington Avénue 
oe OS ES ae mere rote mannan eee ryt ee 516 Swetland Building 
NS BPP ere 1415 First National Bank Bldg. 
i BOAR Sa ig 6c's ola «5:2 #04 gc abe weet 423 Sacramento Street 
MOT NUBILE D o's is 0. sss wel@ays:s 11 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 
Se ee oS Pere pie Fee rer mere eee 10 Piccadilly 
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BERT MOSES 


Poet, Humorist, Sage, Philosopher, and in his spare moments dis- 
tributor of Omega Oil, Cadum and etc., 


says 


* * * “And this co-operation was nothing short 
of newspaper advertising’’ 


“Now this idea was grabbed by the horn, ears and tail. The 
advertiser was told to supplement his general publicity with local 
newspaper advertising, and then, when a few men began to do their 
own thinking, instead of adopting the ‘canned’ suggestions of the 
*** and their junta, they saw they were burning a barn to boil an 
egg. That is to say, they discovered the newspaper was a vastly 
bigger proposition than the medium it was supposed to supple- 
ment, * * * 

“I am going to say, in a broad and general way, that the brain 
of man, down to this day of submarines and ad clubs, has not 
conjured forth another all-round medium that equals the daily 
newspaper. To argue this question would be as futile as to dispute 
with a man who claims there are icebergs in hell!” 

Newspaperdom, May 27, 1915 


The Home Daily Newspapers 
f 


NEW ENGLAND 


invite advertisers to a demonstration of the truth of Bert Moses’ 
statements. This little section of this great country of ours has 
about one-fourteenth of the country’s population, yet its seven 
million people are sufficient to any advertiser to prove his cam- 






















paign. If all New England is too large try these 12 cities: 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 014. 
Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. .- 4 and 
Daily Circulation 27,705. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 45, 261. 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Standard 
Daily Circulation 23,079. ny 
Population 97,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20, 021. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29,591 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 





WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 24,626. 
Population 160,128, with suburbs 200,000. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16, 800. 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19, 414, 
Population 133,605, with suburbs 150,000. 


MERIDEN, CT.. RECORD 
Daily Circulation 7,000. 
Population 87,265, with suburbs 50,000. 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 8 788. 
Population 73,144, *with suburbs 100,000. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20, 944, 
Population 68,571, with suburbs 75,000. 
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selling problems and thrash them 
out either to a solution or better 
understanding. 

“Here’s the U. of C. idea for 
1915-16: Mr. Manss proposes to 
organize his class and run it as an 
advertising agency, assigning the 
students to the alternate depart- 
ments of agency work, from 
checking ads to selling space and 
writing and illustrating copy. 
While we have had access to and 
made profitable use of the litera- 
ture of French, Scott, Chering- 
ton and other advertising special- 
ists at St. Xavier’s this year, we’ve 
coupled Starch’s ‘Advertising’ 
with the A. A. C. of W. outline, 
and with these for a solid founda- 
tion of study, our term of 30 
weeks continued without the loss 
of an enrolled member, and was 
marked by splendid addresses of 
experts in their special field. 
Standardization of advertising 
teaching would fail in its mission 
of greater efficiency if this per- 
sonal touch were to be lost, carry- 
ing as it does the close view of 
the men who know.” 


Sales Service That Binds 
Customers to House 


ERVING the best interests of 

the customer instead of merely 
selling him a bill of goods was 
the subject of a talk by J. Horace 
Lytle, advertising manager of 
Better Roads and Streets. He 
cited some examples of instances 
he had observed. He said in 





art: 
“An Ohio firm manufacturing a 


dump-wagon trailer to hitch on | 


behind an automobile truck, main- 
tains an expert with the title of 
Sales Engineer, whose duties are 
simply to study the individual 


hauling problems of each prospec- | 


tive purchaser and decide whether 
he can operate a trailer economi- 
cally; if so, how many—etc., etc. 
This man figures out just how 
much each buyer will save in a 
day from operating a train of 
trailers, what his interest is on 
his investment, etc. And some- 
times this sales engineer even 
finds that a certain party cannot 
operate trailers to advantage, ow- 
ing to too steep and unavoidable 
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PORTLAND 


Is the Wholesale and 
Jobbing Center of the 
State of Maine 


To open up the State of Maine the 
advertiser’s first approach is to Port- 
land to see the jobbers and the 
wholesalers. It will be easy sailing 
for you when they are informed that 
your goods are to be advertised in the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


The home afternoon daily that gives 
advertisers the most complete dis- 
tribution in its city that any one 
paper can give in any New England 
city. The average net circulation 
for 1914 was 20,944. 


The EXPRESS alone covers the 
Portland field so thoroughly that an 
advertiser may feel that by using it 
alone he is getting fully 90% possible 
distribution. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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Fences of 
Everlasting Lastingness 


nA GOOD looking fence and one 
that isas good as it looks are two 
distinctly different things. 
want a fence that’s as good as it 
looks and absolutely dependable in 
every way; one worth every cent it 
costs you and more; then it is worth 
your while to find out about our iron 
and wire fences of Everlasting Last- 
Ingness. Send for our catalog. 
Kindly state pares of fence you 
need, and we will fPealy “suggest 
the one we think will best meet it. 


ETerprRisEé 


IRon WorKS 
2428 Yandes St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Your Advertisement Is 


Worthless If It Is Not Read 


There are many people who point 
with pride to the fact that they 
never read advertisements, but 
you won't find them among the 
readers of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


We make this as a positive statement 
for the reason that the bulk of PHYSI.- 


CAL  CULTURE’S circulation is 
secured through advertising. 
-If you advertise in PHYSICAL 


CULTURE you will be advertising to 
a class of people, who not only read, but 
are influenced by advertising. 


New York oR 1 Madison Avenue 
O, ELDER, Manager 


Chicago jee Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


We are members of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 





Successful and 
highly rated man- 
ufacturing cor- 
poration desires 
services of cap- 
able general 
sales manager 
with capital. 


_ Ability First! 


Address : 
Box 288, PRINTERS’ INK. 
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a grade in the course of the haul, 
or other cause, in which case the 
Prospect is notified of the deci- 
sion and the suggestion made not 
to buy. This is real service. 

“IT have often seen this sales 
engineer’s charts, figures, letters, 
plans, etc., and I know that he 
gives each case as interested and 
unbiased, impartial thought and 
study as though he were merely 
going at it for the inherent in- 
terest he finds in solving the 
problem. This sells trailers—and 
the policy of first knowing that 
the buyer can use them, and how 
he can use them, precludes the 
difficulty contingent with the pos- 
sibility of ever selling where the 
product could not profitably and 
logically be used. 

“A large firm in Michigan, 
manufacturing office supplies, fil- 
ing devices, etc., sends out its in- 
itial letter with an enclosure which 
is called a ‘Symptom Blank.’ This 
calls for a very complete report of 
present office methods which the 
firm addressed is asked to fill out 
and mail to the house in Michi- 
gan. There is no mention on this 
symptom blank of the goods man- 
ufactured by the firm sending it. 
It is just such a chart as any 
expert efficiency engineer would 
require before proceeding to form 
conclusions, and offer sugges- 
tions, to a client. 

“In the sample correspondence 
submitted to me, the first letter 
is four pages long of solid single- 
spaced type, and it discusses the 
report as made on the symptom 
blank, makes comment on what 
has been correctly reported, and 
calls for further information on 
other specific points. No effort 
whatsoever is made in this letter 
to bring to the attention of the 
reader the product manufactured 
by this company. The firm ad- 
dressed comes back with a two- 
page reply, answering the ques- 
tions asked and submitting further 
details that were not reported on 


| the symptom blank. On receipt 


of this letter the Michigan firm 
made complete suggestions for in- 
creased office efficiency, filing ar- 
rangements, methods of handling 
accounts, etc., etc. The letter ends 
by stating that the manager of 
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a business amounting to $200,000 
a year should take advantage of 
the saving to be made by install- 
ing the systems as suggested— 
that he should secure a trial bal- 
ance and comparative statement 
each month; that this information 
would be worth many times the 
cost of an outfit such as they have 
to offer to take care of their serv- 
ice suggestions. The letter ends 
with the question: ‘Are you will- 
ing to spend from $75 to $100 to 
get such a result?’ And the firm 
addressed, located way down in 
Texas, replied immediately that it 
would be willing to spend that 
amount and more, and it author- 
ized the Michigan firm to go ahead 
with the work, 

“In these cases the selling of 





Are You 
Properly 
Posted ? 


If you are an advertiser of 
quality and your advertising does 
not appear in the New York 
Evening Post, you either have 
been badly advised or not prop- 
erly posted. 


The New York Evening Post 
has been characterized hastily as 
a rich man’s paper. It is, rather, 


| the paper of the thoughtful man 


the product is merely incidental | 


to the service rendered. But re- 
sults in cash are commensurate 
with their efforts, for when you 
offer a real, not merely a fan- 
cied, service, your percentage of 
returns will be higher than from 
any sort of a sales letter that 


merely pleads or argues or per- | - 


and good citizen. 


Its discriminating readers give 


| it a distinction that places it in 


a class by itself. 


| Member Audit Bureau, of Circulations. 


suades as to the merits of the | 


product in which the seller is di- 
rectly and selfishly interested.” 


How Many Coupons Are 


“Cashed In”? 


OF. the total number of pre- 
mium-yielding coupons  is- 
sued, how many are redeemed? 
Some figures cited by George B. 
Caldwell, president of the Sperry 
& Hutchinson Company and the 
Hamilton Corporation, New York, 
may shed some light on this sub- 


ject. In his speech before the Chi- 
cago convention Mr. Caldwell 
said: 


“After fifteen years, from 1900 
to the present, the Sperry & Hut- 
chinson Company issued 21,- 
691,757,424 tokens or stamps and 
redeemed 18,089,451,158, or eighty- 
four per cent. And it must be 
understood that the remaining 16 
per cent constitutes a continuing 
liability against the company, and 
that many of these stamps will be 
redeemed _subsequently—possibly 
the entire amount. We are still 
redeeming many stamps issued 
years ago which are not accounted 





Publication Office Western Office 
20 Vesey Street McCormick Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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THE LAWYERS 5 MAGAZI INE 


New Rates 
Effective with October 


A 50% increase in circulation since 
the establishment of the present 
rate of $36.00 per page, over three 
years ago, makes necessary the 
following new rates effective for 
new business appearing in the 


October 1915 issue:— 


One page per insertion $48.00. 
2nd or 3rd covers, two colors $60.00. 
4th cover, two colors, $72.00. 
4th cover, three colors $80.00 
Two page inserts, $96.00 
August forms close July 10th (at 
the present low rate). 


The Lawyers Co-op. Publishing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Marconi, a native 
born Italian, dis- 
covered the wire- 
less telegraphy. 

He is now in his home 
country—but 160,000 
of his countrymen are 
daily readers of 


Il Progresso 
Italo Americano 


because they are 
deeply interested in 
what he is doing for 
his country. 


Il Progresso 
Italo Americano 
42 Elm Street, New York City 




















Help Me Sell It 


I publish the 


International 


Dental Journal 


in Spanish and Portu- 
guese and mail it bi- 
monthly to every dentist 
in South America. 

I want to get in touch with 
some live wire who will get 
busy in New York territory and 
sell advertising space for me to 
people who make the right 
kind of stuff, on a commission 
basis. 


W. LINFORD SMITH 


Keenan Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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for in the report of previous re- 
demptions. In the past month we 
received a quantity of stamps sent 
in for redemption by a woman 
who had collected them before the 
San Francisco earthquake and who 
only recently unearthed them. A 
few days ago there were sent in 
for redemption some of the first 
stamps the company ever put out 
—issued nearly eighteen years ago. 

“Because of the constant re- 
demption of old stamps it is nec- 
essary for the company to main- 
tain a reserve, which it has done 
by setting aside $1,000,000, repre- 
senting the entire total of unre- 
deemed stamps for the past five 
years. 

“In 1914 our percentage of re- 
demptions was over ninety per 
cent. In the past month they were 
over ninety-three per cent. Event- 
ually they are certain to prove 
much greater than those indi- 
cated by the figures here set forth. 
Every outstanding stamp is a lia- 
bility against the company, no mat- 
ter how long ago it was issued.”’ 


Conducting a Market 
Investigation 


N his talk before the General 

Advertisers at the Chicago 
Convention, C. W. Patman, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Association 
of National Advertisers, made the 
following recommendations for 
conducting a market investigation : 

“Time, cost and method are the 
basic questions in marketing in- 
vestigation. 

“ ‘How long will it take to secure 
the business?? ‘How much will 
it cost?? ‘What methods shall 
we employ?’ are primarily what a 
company wants to know. 

“Your plant has, or is to have, 
a'certain capacity. What percent- 
age is this of the present total 
consumption of your kind of goods 
for the whole country? You do 
not know. Then find out, for it 
is the percentage you have to se- 
cure to run full capacity. Suppose 
this figuring gives you 8 per cent. 

“Examine the total consumption 
for the whole country for this and 
previous years, and the percentage 
of increase each year. This will 
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give you the increased consump- | 
tion tendency. If the percentages | 


of increase the last few years have 
been respectively 24, 20, 19, 15 and 
13 per cent, it is evident the ten- 
dency next year will not exced 
11 per cent—perhaps only ten per 
cent. 

“It is well to point out a pos- 


sible pitfall here. Do not figure | 
the tendency of the business from | 


Pittsburgh’s Two 


EST 
IG 


NEWSPAPERS 
Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


the average of percentages of in- | 


crease, but from the percentage 
figures themselves. 


“You have learned you need to | 


secure eight per cent and that 
there is a ten per cent increased 
consumption tendency next year. 
There is more business to be had 


than you actually need. You can | 


get it—if you employ effective 
business methods. 


“You then investigate competi- | 


tion. You find you have 45 com- 
petitors and their relative strength 
from their individual total busi- 
ness figures is 31 per cent, 18 per 


cent and four per cent for the | 


first four, the remainder having 
smaller percentages down to the 
last with less than one per cent. 
“You see at once competition is 
not difficult because the first two 
have 31 per cent and 18 per cent 
respectively. Each of them has 
more than the eight per cent you 
need. You should not have much 


difficulty, therefore, in obtaining | 
two or three per cent from each | 
of these two and the balance from | 


the small competitors. And it 
should not take very long. You 
can also determine that concen- 
trating your efforts on the leaders | 
will be best, because the competi- 
tion of concerns individually doing 


a big business is more easily met | 


than small scattered competition. 

“Tf the relative strength figures 
of your four leading competitors 
had been 12, 10, nine and seven 


per cent, respectively, and the | 
other 41 had small percentages | 


too, this would have meant more 
difficulty and therefore very dif- 
ferent marketing. You would 
have had keen competition all 
along the line. You would pro- 
ceed more warily. You would not 
concentrate on the leaders, but 
would pay careful attention to all 
competitors over the entire coun- 


| e 

Chronicle Telegraph 
Evening except Sunday 

Nearly all local and general advertisers 

use them. 


Flat combination rate 22%c per agate 
| line per insertion. 


| For further information and co-opera- 
tion write 
URBAN E. DICE 
Foreign Advertising Manager 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


J. C. Wrrserpinc 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 

Tue Joun M. Branuam Co. 


Mallers Building, Chicago. 
Chemical Building, St. Louis. 








Rate Increased to 
35 Cents Per Line 


Effective Oct. Ist, 1915 


Information gladly 
furnished 


‘Southern Woman’s 
Magazine 


NASHVILLE, TENN.. 


ROBT. L. BURCH - - President 


Eastern OFFICE 
Flatiron Building, New York, N. Y. 
Lee & Witiiamson, Managers 
Telephone Gramercy 976 


WESTERN OFFICE 
1211 ry ‘eg Yona sates, Til. 
Jas. A. Younc an 
Telephone Central 1961 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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try. It would mean a longer fight. 

“Your competition facts, then, 
have confirmed your consumption 
facts as to the comparative length 
of time your campaign will take. 


“Next you investigate your 
competitors’ territories. You find 
which are national and which are 
local. You also note which states 
your two leading competitors prin- 
cipally operate in and you also ex- 
amine which of these States are 
most profitable to them. You then 
know to which States you have to 
give your most intensive selling 
efforts. 

“Now you investigate the whole- 
sale, retail and consumer prices at 
which your competitors are sell- 
ing. You apply these figures to 
the present total consumption, to 
the State-group territories, and to 
the individual States of your com- 
petitors. You thus find the money 
value of the business done by each 
competitor, the total business of 
all, and the possibilities of profit 
in the whole country, and in sepa- 
rate territories. 

“Suppose this money value of 
the total present consumption is 
$20,000,000. You want eight per 
cent, or $1,600,000 total business— 
and you have previously discov- 
ered you can reasonably secure it 
by the proper efforts. 

“Let us assume the profit you 
must obtain is 15 per cent, your 
annual average profit in the past, 
or if your business is new, derived 
from the investigation of your 
competitors’ profits. Your profit 
on your $1,600,000 desired share 
of total business would therefore 
be $240,000.” 


Plea of Retailer 
Price-maintenance 


L. COMBS, president of 
¢ the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, made a 





for 


strong plea for price-maintenance’ 


in his talk June 23. He said in 
part: 
“Nationally advertised goods, 


however, can only present to the 
retail jeweler a field of rich op- 
portunity, provided the handling 
of those goods is put on a fixed- 
selling-price basis. Without this 
principle as a cornerstone there is 
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not now, and can never be, suffi- 
cient inducement in the national- 
advertising game to create a lively 
and continuing interest among the 
retail jewelers. 

“To spend one’s money for ad- 
vertising and labor for the purpose 
of selling a nationally known ar- 
ticle is not attractive, to say the 
least, so long as the price-cutter, 
with whom you are all familiar, 
has equal access to, and enjoys 
larger privileges with, the same ar- 
ticle. Such a propaganda does not 
appeal very convincingly, certainly 
not favorably, to the stable fame- 
making jeweler. 

“Because of the pernicious prac- 
tice of the price-cutter there are 
thousands of retail jewelers in 
America to-day—in fact, most of 
the jewelers are subject to this 
criticism—doing business on too 
small a margin of profit. They 
are eking out a mere existence, 
and feel perhaps more keenly than 
others the business depression of 
the present. Naturally, these men 
are clamoring for and will wel- 
come and support any reasonable 
propaganda which has for its pur- 
pose the establishment of a fixed 
selling price. When I refer to 
fixed selling prices I contemplate, 
of course, a fair margin of profit 
for the retail jeweler as well as 
for the manufacturer and jobber. 

“So far as the principle just 
stated is concerned, it doesn't 
make a particle of difference 
whether you speak of nationally 
advertised goods or those not so 
well known. We can, it seems to 
me, much better follow the price- 
setter than the price-cutter. The 
first is emulation; the second, mu- 
tilation. We will all be much bet- 
ter off when we come to a thor- 
ough understanding and practise 
of the fixed selling price; and as 
president of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion I want to go on record irre- 
vocably as opposed to the price- 
cutting capers of some of the sup- 
posed substantial business men of 
this country. On behalf of the 
retail jewelers I may say that we 
consider price-cutting the torch of 
ignorance, the banshee of the hon- 
est and honorable business man, 
the goat of the advertising pro- 
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fession, ridden by its mental in- 
ebriates. On the other hand, price- 
maintenance represents to us the 
hallmark of intelligence, the way 
to saner and safer business rela- 
tions, the road that will lead us 
out of our present industrial quag- 
mire,” 





Facts News- 
papers Should Advertise 
to Advertisers 


NEWSPAPERS were urged to 
show advertisers the sort of 
data that will justify their claims 
upon advertisers’ confidence and 
their business patronage, by Wil- 
liam A. Thomson, director of the 
Bureau of Advertising, A. N. 
P. A. In part, he said: 

“In round figures the newspa- 
pers are carrying $250,000,000 
worth of advertising annually. 
This is more than 40 per cent of 
all the money spent in all forms 
of advertising, and is over four 
times as much as that carried by 
the nearest competing medium. 
Of this enormous volume of busi- 
ness in the newspapers, it is rea- 
sonable to say that 25 per cent is 
from the foreign or general ad- 
vertising field, 

“The men who organized the 
Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, a little more than two years 
ago, recognized the fact that a 
medium that was good enough so 
largely to sell upon its own merits 
was a mighty good product behind 
which to put organized promotion. 
And so the Bureau of Advertising 
was commissioned to advocate the 
cause of the newspaper amongst 
national advertisers. Those who 
backed the movement did so in 
the broadest and most generous 
spirit, contributing their subscrip- 
tions to the general good, leaving 
the actual choice of individual 
publications to the advertisers 
themselves. 

“With the help of the newspa- 
pers, the Bureau has fostered the 
natural interest of the retailer in 
newspaper-advertised products, 
and it is not. too much to say that, 
as a result of the Bureau’s efforts, 
in every city in this country and 
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Canada live dealers in all lines 
have a more intelligent conception 
of the advantages which they de- 
rive from pushing newspaper-ad- 
vertised goods. 

“In a word, the Bureau is ad- 
vertising newspaper advertising in 
the general field, and it is adver- 
tising opportunity to newspapers. 

“The newspapers are blessed 
with a large army of critics. Every 
other reader of a newspaper is a 
volunteer editor, who, in his opin- 
ion, could run the sheet better 
than the man who has that job. 
In this army of critics you will 
also find the advertisers who want 
island position at run-of-paper 
rates, and agents who object to 
paying short-rate bills, together 
with all the representatives of all 
competing mediums. It is not 
necessary for us to attend a con- 
vention to learn our faults. I 
should be carrying water to Lake 
Michigan if I endeavored to recite 
the things that our critics tell us 
constitute. our shortcomings, and, 
inasmuch as this important func- 
tion of criticism is so well taken 
care of, I prefer to confine myself 
to our points of superiority, which 
luckily constitute a very safe ma- 
jority. 

“A vitally important part of the 
newspaper story is bound up in 
things that the newspaper can do 
because of its thorough localness. 
The circulation question is gradu- 
ally becoming standardized, and 
solicitation upon that score has 
become less interesting to the ad- 
vertiser. Figures fairly compiled 
to show the amount of business 
carried and the rates paid will 
always command a certain portion 
of the advertiser’s attention, but I 
believe that the best service the in- 
dividual newspaper can render the 
national advertiser lies in the com- 
pilation of facts about local mar- 
ket conditions. What is the aver- 
age cost.of homes in your locality? 
What is the average rent paid— 
the average wage earned? Are 
dealers readers of your newspa- 
per, and how many nationally ad- 
vertised products are advertised 
in your city? What lines are 
neglected by the manufacturers, 
and what lines are pushed through 
your advertising columns? How 
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many homes in your community 
are wired for electric lighting? 
What is the chemical character of 
your water supply? What is the 
opinion of your leading local mer- 
chants on the relative merits of 
different kinds of advertising? Is 
there a marked demand for some 
lines of products in your com- 
munity ? 

“The newspaper that gathers 
data of this character for submis- 
sion to national -advertisers is 
rendering a service not only to 
the business as a whole, but to 
itself. Tell the advertiser the 
things you have done in this direc- 
tion in connection with the news- 
paper story. Tell him how other 
newspapers are recognizing his 
problems by rendering the same 
kind of service. Tell him the facts 
of economy and efficiency that 
make the newspaper supreme, and 
you will be meeting the biggest 
need of our business—organized 
advertising.” 


O. J. Gude’s Sales 
Manager Relates Duties 
of Position 


JAMES GILROY, general sales 
manager of the O. J. Gude 
Company, New York, pointed out 
the importance to a sales manager 
of knowing the salesman’s view- 
point. On this subject he said: 
“A sales manager should have 
the experience of selling the me- 
dium that he is trying to get his 
salesmen to sell. Of course a 
sales manager should not ask his 
men to do something that he him- 
self has not done or could not do. 
A sales manager should be a 
pace-maker, but not run so fast 
that he exhausts his salesmen and 
runs away from them—he should 
give them a helping hand to keep 
them up in the race. In other 
words, sales management is simply 
extending a helping hand and 
transferring to other men what 
you have learned by experience. 
“The only difference between a 
salesman and a sales manager is 
that a salesman only has his own 
customers and prospects to worry 
about. The sales manager has a 
title and has to worry not only 
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about his own customers and pros- 
pects, but everybody else’s, too. 
“Seriously, however, it has its 
compensations—at least I know 
that I would feel very glad if I 
felt that I could transfer to a few 
other men anything that I have 
learned through hard experience 
that would help to make them 
more efficient and add to the gen- 
eral good of our great medium.” 


The Poster Solicitor’s 
Duty to the Advertiser 


UCCESSFUL $satettndaea of 
advertising does not end with 
the signing of the contract, said 
A. H. Buck, of the Ivan B. Nord- 
hem Company. Showing how the 
advertiser's interests may be ad- 
vanced by the solicitor, he said: 
“The duty of every advertis- 
ing man on the selling end of the 
deal is to see that the advertising 
man on the buying end (the ad- 
vertiser) gets what he pays for as 
shown in the contract, and a whole 
lot more—not in extra space that 
might be lying around unused 
anyway, or by running his displays 
over the time he is paying for, or 
any soft-soap methods of that 
character. They are nice little 
compliments that are appreciated 
as such, but can in no way be 
considered expressions of our duty 
to the advertiser. Our duty to 
the advertiser is to see that every 
possible thing has been done, as 
far as we have the power or the 
influence, to get the greatest re- 
sults from what he is buying from 
us and to do this we must attach 
ourselves in every way we know 
how to the advertiser’s proposi- 
tion. This attachment must not 
have for its primary motive the 
selling to him of more of our ad- 
vertising either, by any means. 
He has bought when he signs the 
contract. What he is looking for 
then is the returns on his in- 
vestment with us. More sales 
from our standpoint will take care 
of themselves provided what he 
has bought from us makes more 
sales for him. 
“True, in some cases the adver- 
tiser considers us solicitors of 
poster advertising as simply space- 
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sellers, and that all the aid we can 
lend to making his campaign a suc- 
cess ends when the orders have 
been sent by us to the plant- 
owners. This understanding of 
the solicitor’s duty, however, is 
not held by any advertiser who 
has been a patron of our medium 
for any great length of time. It 
doesn’t take a very great length 
of time for the new patron to find 
out that he is mistaken, either, 
and that the sending out of the 
orders is but a detail that any 
well-regulated, competent office 
should be able to handle perfectly. 
He then begins to ask himself 
questions on the subject, and it is 
right at this stage that the danger- 
point has been reached for the de- 
tached solicitor, for one of the 
first questions to come to the ad- 
vertiser’s mind is, ‘What. has this 
fellow done for me, anyway?’ 
“Vital questions for the solicitor 
to answer are: Whether the 
poster designs and the poster copy 
are the most efficient obtainable 
for the product and whether they 
conform correctly with the policy 
of the rest of his campaign; 
whether the starting dates of the 
posting showings as scheduled are 
such as to get the greatest benefit 
for the _ product advertised; 
whether the posting policy and the 
selling policy are harnessed to- 
gether so as to get the greatest 
results from both; whether the 
length of time the showings should 
run has been thoroughly analyzed. 
And there are a lot more. If these 
vital questions have not been given 
any thought, time or study on the 
part of the solicitor and the so- 
liciting organization he represents, 
then his and their duty to the ad- 
vertiser has not been done.” 





Bruch on Agents and 


Audits 


“A DVERTISING agents have 
a duty to perform in ac- 
quainting small advertisers with 
the ‘A. B. C.’s’ of audited facts,” 
said Louis Bruch, president of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
and advertising manager and vice- 
president of the American Radia- 
tor Company. Thus they become 


co-operative instead of competing 
agencies. 

“After nine months of actual 
auditing work by the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations,” he said, “and 
with these certified statements in 
their possession, the affiliated agen- 
cies can say to the manufacturers 
and merchants of the United 
States and Canada that to-day no 
other business is as well standard- 
ized, analyzed and verified as is 
that of the circulation of advertis- 
ing mediums. As every agency- 
member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations knows, the 650 pub- 
lisher-members of the Bureau 
present audited circulations as a 
clearly defined, precisely analyzed 
commodity set forth on a uniform 
arrangement easy of comparison 
between mediums. Every pub- 
lisher-member of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations discloses on 
any day of the year on demand all 
his books, records, invoices, auto- 
matic press counters, mail sub- 
scriptions and carrier routes, 
news-stand accounts, post-office 
receipts, print-paper freight bills, 
etc., to a complete audit by a force 
of highly trained, traveling audi- 
tors, expert in knowledge of cir- 
culations. These auditors and au- 
dits are directed by an Executive 
Board composed of an equal num- 
ber of representatives from the 
competing fields of newspaper, 
magazine, farm and trade paper 
publications, and dominated in 
number by the agencies and their 
clients, the big national adver- 
tisers. 

“The farther advertising gets 
away from laxity and the nearer 
it approaches standardization the 
faster will be its growth. The 
less extravagance, errors and 
waste and the more certain the 
known facts as to quantity and 
quality in advertising, the better 
it will be for the whole business 
world.” 





A. R. Johnson with Milwaukee 
“Sentinel” 


A. R. Johnson has resigned the ad- 
vertising managership of the Hartmann 
Trunk Company, Racine, Wis., to be- 
come manager of the service depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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Misleading The refusal of 
Interpretation he Supreme 


Court to review 
of the Cash the decision of 


Register Case the Court of Ap- 
peals in the Cash Register case 
has been taken in many quarters 
as a Sweeping vindication of the 
company. Much of the newspaper 
comment which we have seen is 
inclined to that view of the mat- 
ter. So good a newspaper as 
the New York Times, for ex- 
ample, errs lamentably when it 
says editorially in its issue for 
June 16: 

“The Government rather than 
the Cash Register company was 
on trial in the case just decided 
by the Supreme Court. The com- 
pany had been acquitted in the 
lower court, and the Government 
had appealed in language of un- 
bridled accusation of both the 
courts and the defendant. ; 

“On neither point does the Su- 
preme Court say a word. The 
Government’s appeal is dismissed 
in silence more eloquent than lan- 
guage. The case, therefore, rests 
upon the decision against which 
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the Government appealed. That 
decision was that the Government 
failed in offering evidence of the 
acts which it alleged. In other 
words, the Government went into 
court with a case of mere denun- 
ciation, and the Cash Register 
company is acquitted by the high- 
est court both on the law and 
the facts.” 

Any business man who accepts 
the foregoing paragraphs as his 
warrant for certain methods of 
competition is going to: be very 
grievously misled. As a matter 
of fact, the officials of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company 
have never been acquitted by any 
court, and the Supreme Court 
handed down no opinion either on 
the law or the facts. What the 
Supreme Court did was merely to 
deny the Government’s application 
for a writ which would have 
brought the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court before it for review. 
The Times is quite right in de- 
claring that “the case rests upon 
the decision against which the 
Government appealed,” but it is 
altogether wrong in maintaining 
that that decision represented an 
“acquittal.” There seems to be 
a widespread tendency to assume 
that the Supreme Court passed 
upon the merits of the case, where- 
as in reality it simply decided a 
question of legal procedure. 

Without going into a labyrinth 
of legal terminology, the status 
of the Cash Register case 1s as 
follows: Twenty-seven individ- 
uals connected with the National 
Cash Register Company were 
found guilty of a criminal con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade and 
were sentenced to pay certain fines 
and to undergo imprisonment for 
varying terms. The case was tried 
in the United States District 
Court at Cincinnati. The defend- 
ants appealed to the Circuit Court, 
which granted them a new trial 
on the ground that the Govern- 
ment’s indictment was faultily 
drawn in certain particulars, and 
that the lower court had erred 
in refusing to admit testimony 
which the defendants offered to 
show provocation. 

The Government then had three 
courses open: 1, to drop the case; 
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2, to retry it before a lower court, 
or, 3, to appeal to the Supreme 
Court to upset the Circuit Court’s 
decision. It chose the third, but 
met with a refusal. It still has 
the other two courses left. It 
may be that the Government will 
choose to drop the case, but there 
is absolutely nothing in the Su- 
preme Court’s decision which 
makes that certain. There is noth- 
ing in it which can be tortured into 
a judicial endorsement of the 
competitive methods objected to 
by the Government. It is most 
emphatically unsafe for any busi- 
ness man to infer from this deci- 
sion that he no longer needs to 
exercise extreme caution in his 
dealings with competitors, or that 
he can abate to the slightest de- 
gree his respect for the criminal 
sections of the anti-trust laws. 





Advertising J a if oy 
the trend of edi- 

% Control torial comment 
Style in the trade pa- 
Changes pers, the retail 


shoe-dealer appears to be some- 
what exercised as regards the 
salability of his stock of novel- 
ties. It is commonly predicted 
that the fashion in shoes for next 
fall and winter will be largely “all 
black,” and as everybody knows 
the shoe-dealer has on his shelves 
a considerable stock of shoes 
which reflect the prevailing fad 
for footgear, which is anything 
but black. So the trade papers 
are advising the dealer against 
being stampeded into an orgy of 
“clearance sales” before the end of 
the summer season. “Wait until 
August 1 before you slash prices.” 
they say. “Sell the novelties at 
a profit while you can, and then 
cut, if you must, to move the 
stock,” 

Now the dealer who is forced 
to sacrifice the bulk of his profit 
on a stock of goods which next 
season will place in the category 
of freaks is not going to feel par- 
ticularly benevolent towards the 
manufacturer who sold him the 
stock. It probably isn’t the man- 
ufacturer’s fault, but that will not 
prevent his being blamed for it. 
They order things rather better 
in the garment .trade. The cloak 
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and suit manufacturers meet to 
decide on next season’s styles, but 
they are careful not to make such 
radical changes that the dealers 
will be impelled to throw over- 
board this year’s stocks in a panic. 
In other words, they appreciate 
the dealer’s problems, and while 
they are not able to control the 
fashion—which is dictated from 
Paris, London, Berlin and other 
places not always identifiable— 
they are able to temper it with a 
little merchandising sense. They 
appreciate, too, the part which 
advertising plays in making styles 
popular, or keeping them popular; 
and the advertising of women’s 
garments has done much to sta- 
bilize the industry and to make 
ready-to-wear one of the most 
profitable retail lines. 

We do not believe that the pos- 
sibilities along this line have been 
anywhere near realized. The pow- 
er of advertising to keep style 
changes under reasonable control, 
so that the handling of fashion- 
able goods shall be profitable to 
all concerned, including the con- 
sumer, has never been thoroughly 
tested. Nobody that we know of 
has ever made a really compre- 
hensive study of “style” in its re- 
lation to merchandising. Here is 
a splendid chance for some ad- 
vertising man to make a name for 
himself. 





Our good friend, 
The Concern Thomas Russell, 


with “Nothing °f London, in a 


ss Chapter of advice 
to Advertise the susising 


young advertising writer, quotes 
the French master, Flaubert, as 
follows: 

“In everything there is still some 
spot unexplored, because we are 
accustomed only to use our eyes 
with the recollection of what oth- 
ers before us have thought on the 
subject which we contemplate. The 
smallest object contains something 
unknown. Find it. To describe 
a fire that flames and a tree on 
a plain, look, keep looking, at 
that flame and that tree until in 
your eyes they have lost all re- 
semblance to any other tree or 
any other fire”” Such was the 
instruction which Flaubert gave 
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to his pupil, Guy de Maupassant, 
while he was consigning one after 
another of the latter’s manuscripts 
to the flames. And the advice has 
lost none of its force for the ad- 
vertising man of to-day. 

Every business house, no matter 
how small it may be or how com- 
monplace its product, has certain 
qualities and characteristics which 
are unlike those of any other con- 
cern. It has certain standards of 
business practice, certain policies 
of dealing with its customers, cer- 
tain ideals which give it individ- 
uality and standing in the trade. 
Even if its product is apparently 
not a whit different from the 
product of a dozen other concerns 
—like pig-iron or sheet steel or 
construction brick, for example— 
yet there is something which leads 
customers to prefer to deal there, 
rather than elsewhere. 

It is the advertising man’s job 
to discover that intangible some- 
thing and to give it expression. 
He cannot express it until he has 
found it and that takes study. 
But when once he has grasped it, 
that business in his eyes will not 
resemble any other business on 
earth. Therein is the one compre- 
hensive answer to the concern 
which has “nothing to advertise.” 
It has everything to advertise, for 
it has itself. 


Growth of There was a 


time — and not 
~—— —— so very long ago 


either—when the 
Advertising average business 
man who was approached with a 
plan to increase his sales, applied 
to it the acid test: “Will it also 
help my competitors?” If the 
answer was affirmative, no matter 
how indirect the benefit might be, 
he promptly turned down the 
suggestion. He regarded his busi- 
ness aS a distinct unit, and his 
competitors as its natural enemies. 
Would he contribute, even re- 
motely, to the aid and comfort of 
those enemies? He would not. 
But little by little the idea be- 
gan to gain ground that the indus- 
try was also a unit; that the pro- 
motion of the industry as a whole 
must have a corresponding effect 
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upon every individual represen- 
tative of the industry; and that 
the real rivals were competitive 
materials, methods and processes. 
The manufacturer of brick be- 
gan to understand that Portland 
cement was a bigger rival than 
his dearest competitor; the fruit- 
grower discovered that it was 
more profitable to promote the 
consumption of fruit than to un- 
derbid the owner of the next or- 
chard; it dawned upon the canner 
that public ignorance and public 
prejudice were costing him much 
more than any activity of his 
trade rivals. Somewhere along 
the road, somebody stumbled upon 
the idea of co-operative advertis- 
ing, and put it to practical test. 
If it were possible to determine 
with certainty the identity of that 
individual, he should have an cn- 
during monument as one of the 
great men of advertising. 

And how the idea has grown. 
from what must have been a very 
small and doubtful beginning! 
We have before us a list of no less 
than ninety-four items dealing 
with co-operative campaigns, taken 
from the columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink during the past four years. 
And those items include only 
those campaigns which were 
broad enough to imply more than 
local significance: the list does 
not embrace the almost number- 
less instances of purely commu- 
nity advertising, which is only 
another phase of the same co- 
operative idea. Yet even at that, 
the list is a long one, and the 
products as diverse as Lumber and 
Life Insurance, Ice Cream and 
Electric Automobiles, Cold Stor- 
age Foods and Blooded Cattle, 
Hotel-keepers and Laundrymen. 
Possibly some of the campaigns 
have failed to produce the results 
expected, but we know of many 
which have attained to conspicu- 
ous success. But this is certain; 
that the failures were not due to 
failure of the co-operative idea. 
That idea is sound, though it is 
not proof against unsound meth- 
ods. The right kind of advertis- 
ing agent, and the right kind of 
publisher, can do much to guide 
the development of co-operative 
advertising along profitable lines, 
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In the Good Old 


Summer-time 


You'll have as much luck fishing for business 
as you do in Winter, if you use the right kind 
of bait and know where to fish. 

The following Summer advertisers know where 


to fish all right, because last season most of’ 


them were in 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
and here’s how they bought space this year: 


erlang WILLYS-OVERLAND CO., Center-spread July 1 
WILLYS-OVERLAND CO., _—Center-spread Aug. 1 


CANADIAN | CANADIAN PACIFIC RY., Second-cover June 1 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Second-cover June 15 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Back-cover July 15 


UNITED STATES TIRES, Back-cover June 1 
UNITED STATES TIRES, Back-cover July 1 
UNITED STATES TIRES,  Back-cover Aug. 1 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO.,  Back-cover June 15 
HARRIS BROTHERS, Back-cover Aug. 15 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Third-cover June 1 
MINNESOTA STATE FAIR, Third-cover Aug. 15 





Special Page Rate During June, July 
and August only - $275. 


Circulation Over 125,000 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Chicago St. Louis New York 
J. C. Billingslea, D. McKinney, A. H. Billingslea, 
1119 Advertising Bldg. Tha Nat. Bk. Bldg. No. 1 Madison Ave. 

















The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


VIDENTLY there are some 

fearful and wonderful guar- 
antees going around these days. 
The Schoolmaster heard recently 
of a municipality which was re- 
questing bids for fire-hose, which 
had the guarantee question figured 
-out to a pretty fine point. The hose 
was to be made in accordance with 
exact specifications—so many plies 
of cotton fabric of such-and-such 
a quality, so much rubber with 
a certain percentage of sulphur, 
etc.—and, in addition, it must be 
guaranteed to last for four years. 
The sales manager of a prominent 
manufacturer called on the proper 
official, looked over a copy of 
the specifications and declined to 
bid on the ground that the guar- 
antee was unreasonable. 

*x* * * 


“In what respect?” the official 
demanded. “Isnt your hose reg- 
ularly guaranteed for four years?” 

“Yes,” said the sales manager, 
“our hose is. But we aren’t go- 
ing to stand back of any guaran- 
tee that your hose will last four 
years, or four months. If you 
will let us make the hose accord- 
ing to our best judgment, we'll 
be responsible for it; but if you 
insist upon telling us how to make 
it, you will have to guarantee it 


yourself,” 
The sales manager says he 
didn’t get the order. One of his 


competitors did and got a lot of 
trouble along with it. The School- 
master opines that a guarantee is 
a fine thing when the manufac- 
turer is able to take the undivided 
responsibility for his goods. Other- 
wise it may be a good thing to 
steer clear of. 

* 


And, speaking of guarantees, 
how is the following? “If the 
trunk is damaged, lost or de- 
stroyed we are prepared to repair 
or replace it without cost to you, 
upon delivery to our factory for 
inspection.” If the Schoolmaster’s 
trunk were lost or destroyed he 
would be somewhat at a loss to 


* 


find means of delivering it to the 
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factory for inspection. Of course, 
the phraseology is the result of 
a mere slip o’ the pen, but it got 
into cold and uncompromising 
black-face type just the same. 

* 


Does the joking about the Ford 
car hurt sales or help them? The 
Schoolmaster heard a warm dis- 
cussion on this point the other 
day. The argument was advanced 
that every jest about the Ford 
car was a boost. The Schoolmas- 
ter believes that there is some 
general publicity for the Ford at- 
tached to the stories that are told 
around, but he also believes that 
the fun poked at the Ford makes 
many a man feel that to own 
such a car means that he is to 
be the butt of some joking. With 
many automobile-buyers the owf- 
ership of a car is a matter of 
considerable pride. The man very 
often has the feeling of a boy 
about his choice possession. The 
Ford people give wonderful value 
for the money, and any concern 
that does that has the great es- 
sential for successful advertising. 
Even ridicule can't do any very 
great amount of harm, but here 
and there some man will prefer 
to pay a little more rather than 
to be the owner of an article 
that is the subject of so many 
jokes. The Schoolmaster is told 
that Mr. Ford himself regards the 
jokes as perfectly outrageous, and 
feels very strongly on the subject, 
not so much for business reasons 
as from a sentimental standpoint. 
How could advertising be made 
to remedy such a situation ? 

” * 


The sales manager is more and 
more called upon to develop the 
qualities of a strategist. New 
things are coming up almost every 
day which he must handle with- 
out too much procrastination on 
the one hand, and avoiding snap- 
judgment on the other. For ex- 
ample, the salesman for a widely 
advertised product ran across a 
situation in a Middle-Western 
town where the merchants’ asso- 
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“ Printers’ INK is both interesting and val- 
uable to me. I carefully preserve each copy. 
It becomes more comprehensive each year 
in its treatment of American manufacturers’ 
marketing problems.” 


A. B. HAY, 


Sales and Adv. Mor., 
HINDS'’ HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 


No. 12 


**The writer never misses Printers’ Ink, or 

the information that it contains. I wish I 

had a year’s subscription for every new ad- 

vertiser the writer has run across in the last 

several years that he has told repeatedly, ‘by 
all means take, study and keep Printers’ 
Ink.’ I believe I never would have to sub- 
scribe to Printers’ Ink again if I lived to 
be as old as Methuselah.” 


W. W. REED, 


NIAGARA LITHOGRAPH CO. 
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The Beers Adv. Agency 


of Havana, Cuba 
The Latin-American Agency with a reputation 


are telling “personal” 
facts about the great 
Latin-American Field, 
its possibilities, medi- 
ums and how best to 
start an aggressive 
selling and advertising 
campaign. 


Flatiron Building, New York 

















A Poster Campaign 


ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 
will surely give YOU RESULTS 
NORTHERN DISPLAY AD CO. 


Scott Poster Service, - + - St. Paul 
Breslauer Poster Service, - Minneapolis 
M. BRESLAUER, Manager 








Advertising 
Agency— 


of proved qualifica- 
tions, service and busi- 
ness-getting ability, 
offers an opportunity to 
a live, competent man 
to purchase an interest. 


Preferably one who 
can control or influence 
business and can render 
temporary financial as- 
sistance. 


aC.. hi,” Bex. 291; 
care PRINTERS INK. 











ciation had agreed that only one 
dealer in the town should handle 
a given product. The salesman 
thought that the dealer who had 
his line in the town was a “dead 
one,” and so reported to the sales 
manager at the home office. The 
Schoolmaster prints the sales 
manager’s letter to the dealer in 
question. It affords a glimpse 
into the daily work of a sales 
manager, and may be suggestive 
to other concerns who encounter 
a similar state of affairs. 
* * * 


“We were very much interested 
in learning from our Mr. Smith 
of your local merchants’ associa- 
tion,” the letter reads, “in which 
it is agreed among members, as 
the writer understands it, that one 
merchant will not carry or sell 
any lines of merchandise that are 
already being sold by another 
merchant in town. 

‘We wish to thank you for 
your courteous interview with 
Mr. Smith, and to take the lib- 
erty to say, without appearing to 
criticize, that it would be the 
writer’s opinion, through his deal- 
ings -with the retailers of this 
country in particular, that your 
association’s course in restricting 
the limitations of sale might de- 
velop unfavorable results. 

“Ts it thought that all of your 
seventeen hundred or more popu- 
lation visit any one store for their 
purchases of any particular arti- 
cle? We.ask this only to say, 
from our lengthy experience, that 
we have found, in many commu- 
nities like yours, that when we 
were selling to one dealer in that 
town, a certain amount of busi- 
ness was done by that dealer, and 
later, when one other, or some- 
times even three dealers, became 
interested in the selling of our 
line in that same community, not 
only the original dealer did more 
business, but the other ones also 
did good business. Perhaps the 
best logic of this result is that 
with an article like ours the more 
that are sold in any community 
the better the convenience be- 
comes known, as well as the sat- 
isfaction-giving qualities, in addi- 
tion to it being more convenient 
for the public to buy when sold 
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in two or three different places. 
In addition to this, no doubt the 
spirit of competitive service among 
merchants in the same town helps 
all; for it surely must still be con- 


ceded that competition stimulates . 


trade. 

“We have come in contact, re- 
cently, with several towns that 
have, through their merchants’ 
associations, taken the attitude of 
stocking and pushing in all their 
local shops, as much as they pos- 
sibly can, the well-known trade- 
marked products of standard re- 
pute, and nationally advertised, 
maintaining that through this 
course, and being able to sell at a 
uniform price, the merchants of 
the community would secure and 
hold the trade of the consumers 
of the community and thereby 
prevent their purchasing in other 
markets. This is a growing tend- 
ency, and is preventing the trans- 
ferring of purchasing to the large 
cities and mail-order houses.” 

* 


The advertising manager who . 


is wrestling with the problem of 
distribution can be thankful that 
he didn’t have to do the work in 
1792, Here’s an ad from the New 
York newspapers of that day: 
“Archibald Blair has a broker’s 
office and commission store at 16 
Little Queen Street, where he buys 
and sells all kinds of public and 
state securities, also old Conti- 
*nental money. He has for sale 
Jamaica rum, loaf sugar, bar iron, 
lumber and dry goods.” 





Harry Westerdale Joins Hupp 


Harry Westerdale has joined the 
Hupp Motor Car Company, of Detroit, 
as assistant sales manager. 














RULERS 


“Every Advertising manager should 
have one of our little six inch rulers 
with agate 


scale. Write to our 
sales manager, Mr. T. E. Tuttle, 
and he will send you one.”’ 
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Before Closing Any 


life Insurance contract (personal, 
partnership or corporation) or pay- 
ing SECOND premium on any 
policy in force CONSULT me. 
During past 25 years I have saved 
clients (on individual policies) from 
15% to 35% of annual premiums. 


J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 


PAUL BROWN § 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
18% WEST 106 ST, 
NEW YORK city 
POSTERS 













Cartoons 2 15 eS” 
Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 


ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


| Actual average circulation 133,992 








Reach 50,000 Buyers 


ADVERTISE in the 
Amerik. Schweizer Zeitung 
(AMERICAN SWISS WEEKLY) 
48th year 
59 Pearl Street 


New York 








Are You the 
Man? 


An influential young 
agency of the Middle West 
needs a big calibre ad- 
vertising man to assume 
its sales management. To 
such a man controlling a 
line of personal business, 
an unusual opportunity 
will be offered, including 
a participating interest in 
the business. 

“A, M.,”’ Box 290, 
; PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Monday preceding date of issue. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost forty cents a line 
for each insertion. No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
than two dollars. Cash must accompany order. Forms close 10 a. m. 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


HELP WANTED 





ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTI 











TISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
ARTISTS 
Use BRADLEY CUTS 


To brighten text of your adver- 
tising and House Organs. Send 
25 cents (credited on first order) 

our latest catalogue showing 


750 designs and trade ticklers. 
Will Br: “s Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 








COPIES FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Copies of Printers’ Ink . 


Covering years 1907-08-09-11-12-13 and 
parts 1906-07. Entire outfit $50. Sepa- 
rate, $10 per year. “James,” 305-B Iron 
Block, E. Water and Wisconsin St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 








ENGRAVING 








PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


One or More Colors 


for Catalogues, Advertisements 
or any other purposes 
GATCHEL & MANNING 
SIXTH and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 














FOR SALE 





Universal Folding Machine, almost new. 
Cost $375.00. akes all style folds 
within 12” x 18”—$225.00. Russell 
Baum, Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
rae od used high-speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. wners having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. Write for 
— and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 











Female Stenographer: An opening in 
advertising department of a publication 
for a young woman with brains, initia- 
tive and experience in publishing or ad- 
vertising work. Box 941. c/o P. I. 


Publishers’ Representative for New Eng- 
land territory and Pennsylvania terri- 
tory. German National Weekly “Printed 
in English.” Preference given to man 
handling several other magazines. Box 
938, c/o P. I. 


ARTIST—Man of ability and experi- 
ence on figure work used in advertising 
layouts and drawings. Newspaper ex- 
perience will help. A permanent and 
lucrative position for the right man. 
Address “Cincinnati,” Box 983, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











Copy writer wanted for circulation work 
on a technical paper. One who has the 
ability to take the viewpoint of the pos- 
sible subscriber. Must be able to write 
letters, circulars; write and lay out book- 
lets. Experience in mail circulation 
work an ane. All replies will be 
considered confidential. Saaeies of 
work submitted will be returned. Box 
935, c/o P. I 


Automobile Advertising 
Solicitor Wanted 


One familiar with principals among the 
large national auto and accessory adver- 
tisers; proposition of national scope, 
big opening for man of highest calibre; 
state references in first letter. Address, 
Easy-Guide Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ Ink a means of getting in 
touch with “live” prospects. Advertise- 
ments in this department cost 40c per 
line, figuring 5 words to a line and 12 
lines to the inch. No smaller copy than 
five lines, costing $2.00, accepted for a 
one-time insertion. PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO., 12 W. 31st St., 
New York City. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Sales Manager, Experienced. Capable 
of organizing and developing a sales 
force. Good correspondent. Now em- 
pong but desirous of paring a change. 
Reply to Be to Box 937, c/o P m 

Want to represent manufacturer or 
publisher in Philadelphia and vicinity— 
commission basis. Six years’ selling ex- 
—- eight years soliciting advertis- 

N. B., 609 Fidelity Mutual 
Bldg., Philsdebhio Pa. 





DO YOU NEED A YOUNG MAN (21) 
college graduate, to write forceful copy, 
make the layout, and take charge of 


correspondence References from men 
st ought to know. Box 989, care of 
rinters’ Ink. 





Office manager and make-up man, age 
24, wants position with publisher, ad- 
vertiser, or agency. Five years’ experi- 
ence office detail—correspondence. Op- 
Box 940, more than salary. 
ox 940 c/o Le 

Originality and common-sense; natural 
and applied talent. Can get results if 
given chance. Thirty. Broad-minded; 
well educated. Varied business experi- 
ence. Good character. Advertising or 
correspondence. Box 948, c/o P 





YOUNG AMERICAN desires position 
in advertising department of your con- 
cern. Qualifications: age 23, Protestant. 
College man, Good at detail work. Has 
executive ability, with optimistic tempera- 
ment. One year’s advertising experience. 
Salary secondary to desirable connec- 
tion. Address. P. H. White, Hartford 
Trust Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 





When prospects dim 

And profits thin, 

Then’s the time to 
Put ginger in. 

He who 1s wise 

Big business buys, 

By quplo ing me 

vertise. 

Clever, samienee, conscientious ad- 
vertising and sales manager open for 
proposition yor merit counts. Box 
931, c/o P. 








If you need a nein hates man I can 
bring to your service: 

The ability to make effective and 
workable layouts for magazine and news- 
paper advertisements and printed matter. 

A technical equipment to get from the 
printer what the layout calls for. 

The intelligent ordering of engravings 
“— electrotypes. 

Systematic working method that keeps 
track of where things are and plan for 
prompt handling of detail. 

he experience gained in ten years of 
agency routine in many departments. 

Age 25 

Present relation ending by force of 
circumstances gladly enpigines. 

Address Box 942, c/o P. 














Some One Will Want 
This Man. Is It You? 


I know an advertising man who’s had 
seven years of general agency experi- 
ence—copy, plans, details, analysis, etc. 

He’s still young—and he’s represent- 
ings big advertising agency to-day. 

e wants to tie up with one account 
—one business that needs an advertising 
man with a broad experience. 

Address him through Box 934, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

















Exceptional Trade Monthly, doing ueaels 
$25,000 gross business, in growing, Se 

—$15,000 for quick sale. arris- fete 
Company, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 








STANDARD BOOKLETS 





Highly Syetipions aie to write and 
design and a * rint small and 
large editions of booklets, standard- 
ized 31%4x6, in 8, 16 and 82 pages, with 
covers. Ten standard styles. Our 
original methods cut cost and save you 
money our “copy” sells your goods. 

We will design and print 1,000 for 
$17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. Samples if re- 
quested on your letter head. E 
DANDO CO., 26-32 So. 8rd St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








WANT-AD MEDIUMS 





New Haven, Conn., Register. Lead’g want 
ad. med. of State. lc a wd. Av. ’14, 19,414. 


The Portiand, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 
Telegram carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. 1c a wd., 7 times 4c. 


The Baltimore, Md., News carriés more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 


The Minneapolis, Minn., 
Tribune, Daily and Sun., is ood 
leading want ad medium of 


oe great N. W., carrying more 

TEED paid want ads than 7 a 
daily newspaper in 

Cities. Printed in am “16.79 791 

more individual Want Ads. 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: lc. a 


word, cash with order; or 12 cents a line, 
— aaa. All advertising in the daily 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Evn’g News is the best 
classified adv. medium in N. State outside 
a. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 

cir. statement and rate card. 


Chester, Pa.—The Times and Republican 
cover afternoon and morning field, in a com- 
munity of 120,000 population. 








ROLL OF HONOR 





Sieatahen, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
30,849. Best and cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn. 7 Evening pestetet, dy. av. 
for ’14 (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c.; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 


Joilet, I1l., Herald, evening and Sunday 
morning. Av. year ending Dec. 31, ’14, 9,775. 


eoria, Jll., Evening Star. Circulation for 
1918 Daily, 21,759; Sunday, 11,469. 


Avy. 1914, daily, 
“‘All paid in advance.’’ 


Burlington, la., Hawk-Eye. 
9,999; Sunday, 11,108. 


Des Moines, ta., Register and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily average 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 
La., 


New Breen, Item, net daily average 


for 1914, 56,96 


Bangor, Me., Commercial. Average for 1914, 
daily 11,753. 


Y Evening Express. Net ay. 


Portiand, 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 


Baltimore, eg News, dy. News Publish- 
ing Company. Average 1914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For May, 1915, 

81,337 daily; 69,046 Sunday. 
The absolute correctness of the 


Atlal) latest circulation rating accord- 
AN ed the News is guaranteed by 
TEED the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

Company, who will pay one 


hundred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Boston, Mass., Fv’g Transcript (O©) Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of eve. adv’t’g. 


Salem, Mass., Evening News. Actual daily 
average for 1614, 20,021. 

Worcester, Mass., Gazette, eve. Av. Jan. to 
Dec., ’14, 24,626. The ‘‘Home’’ paper. Largest 
evening circulation. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
semi-monthly. Average first 3 months 1915, 
124,666. 

Circulation is practically con- 

to the farmers of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
Iowa. The most prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
circulation. Use to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 
155,144. 


St. Louls, Mo., National Farmer and Stock 
Grower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


Camden, N. J., Dally Coaster. Daily aver- 
age cireulation for 1914, 11,014 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courier, morn. Av. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 

jecty. Actual average for 1914, 23,017. 
Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave, New 
York; People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 


GUAR 
Yero 


Gye 
repo 


Cleveland, 0., Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Ac- 
tual av. for 1914, dy. 124,913; Sun., 155,342. 
For May, 1915, ay daily; Sun., 165,326. 


Erle, » Times, dy. Aver. gente. 
tion, me 33, 270; 23,553 av., May, ’15. 
A larger guaranteed paid ‘circulation 
than all other Erie papers combined. 
E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Washington, Pa., Reporter and Observer, 
circulation average 1913, 13,575. 
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wen my 4 Pa., Local News, 


Vie Hodgson. Aver. for 

1914, 12,505. In its 43rd year. 

GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. De- 

YE £0 voted to home news, hence is @ 


bome paper. Chester Co. second 
in State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Sun. Av. net dy. circulation for 1914, 19,959. 


York, Pa. 


Dispatch and —_- 
1914, 20,322. 


Covers its territory. 


Average for 
Chester, Pa.—Times, dy. av. ’14, 9,161; Morn- 
Ing Republican, dy. av. Apl.-Sept., ’14, 4,326. 


1.—Dally News, eve., 66th year. 
Circulation for 1914, 4,845. 


Providence, R. 1|., Dally Journal, 
Av. net paid for 1914, 20,653. (O@) 
Sun., 33,018. (OO 
letin, 48,772 ave. 


Tacoma, Wash., 
1914. Daily 22, 286, 


Tacoma, Wash., 
1914, 22,576. 


Newport, R. 
Covers field. 


net paid for ’14. 


ato. red year 
pn ay 29,1 


News. Average for year 


Racine, Wis., Journal-News. A. B. C. audit 


gives biggest circulation. 








GOLD MARK PAPERS 





Bakers’ Helper (©@) Chicago. Only “Gold . 
Mark” jour. for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


Boston, Mass., Ev’ng Transcript (©©) estab. 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods Eoonomiet (©) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 


New York Herald (©@) Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York Herald first. 


N. Y. Sclentific American (©©) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
(ee) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 














Providence, R. 1., Journal (©@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘‘The R. I. Bible.” 


The M his, Tenn., © lal Appeal 
(@©) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng mate (ee) 
the only Gold Mark daily in The 
paper that deserves hs 7. 
advertising appropriations are made. 
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We Can Put the Chicago Market 
in the Palm of Your Hand 


The Chicago market need be no more of a 
mystery to the advertiser than Muskegon, 
Michigan, or Des Moines, Iowa. After all, 
a city’is just so many humans lumped to- 
gether. Chicago has more classes and more 
of each class, but The Chicago Tribune’s 
Merchandising Service Bureau has broken 
this lump up into its component parts— 
studied, analyzed and classified them search- 
ingly, painstakingly. The result is a digest 
of facts that is a primer of information for 
the advertisers of America. 


The Chicago Tribune will conduct a particular 
specific investigation for any manufacturer who is 
considering the rich Chicago territory. It will probe 
into the merchandising situation and give you an 
analysis of your market and your distribution, furnish 
you with angles of dealer and jobber approach, route 
your salesmen through responsive districts—in fact, 
render codperation that is unique in the annals of 
America’s newspapers. 


The Chicago Tribune’s Merchandising Service is 
not infallible, but it is the closest possible approach 
to scientific selling and open to any alert manufac- 
turer. If you want an expert opinion of the prospects 
for putting your product permanently on the map in 
Chicago, write to 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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